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PREFACE. 



' Commob Sense," I am aware, is quoted at a discount; ebpecially by 
the medical profession, wliicli proverbially ignores everythiug that has not 
the mixed odor of incomprehensibility and antiquity. Medical works are 
generally a heterogeneous compound of vague ideas aiid jaw-breaking 
words, in which the dead languages are largely employed to treat of 
living subjects. Orthodoxy in medicine consists in walking in the beaten 
paths of ^sculapian ancestors, and looking with grave contempt on all 
who essay to cut out new paths for themselves. Progress is supposed 
to be possible in everything except medicine; but in this science, which 
all admit has room for improvement, the epithet of *' Quack" is applied 
to every medical discoverer. My prayer is that I may prove worthy of 
Allopathic denunciation. To this end, and the amelioration of human 
suffering, is this work written. To uproot error and do good should be 
the first and paramount aspiration of every intelligent being. Ec who 
labors to promote the physical perfection of his race — he who strivea 
to make mankind intelligent, healthful and happy, cannot fail to have 
reflected on his own soul the benign smiles of those whom he has been 
the instrument of benefiting. 

My intention in preparing this work is to supply a desideratum which 
has long existed, i. e., a medical work, reviewing firitt catues as well as 
facts and ultimate effects, written in language strictly mundane and 
comprehensible alike to the rustic inmate of a basement and the exqui- 
site student of an attic studio: and if successful in fulfilling the promise 
of tJie title page, I have too much confidence in the intelligence of the 
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masses and tlie erudition of the unprejudiced scholar to beliere that i» 
will be received with unappreciation and indifference. Many of the 
theories which these pages will advance are certainly new and antago 
Bistic to those of " old fogj-ism," but it does not follow that they ars 
incorrect or unworthy the consideration of the philosophical and physiolo- 
gical enquirer. They are founded upon careful observation, experiment 
and extensive medical practice, and if the truth of the theories may lie 
judged by the success of the latter, then do they unmistakably possess 
soundness as well as originality, for living monuments to the skill and 
success of the author have been and are being daily raised from beds of 
sickness and debility in every part of the United States. If these 
remarlis sound boastful, be not less ready to pardon the conceit of a 
successful physician than that of a victorious soldier. The successful 
military chieftan is notoriously conceited; is it not as honorable and 
elevating to save life as destroy iti If a man may boast that he has 
slain hundreds, cannot his egotism be indulged if he has saved the lives 
of thousands? I shall claim the soldier's prerogative, for when medical 
charlatanp st every street corner, are blowing their trumpets, it does 
not behoove the successful physician to nurse his modesty. What I 
write, however, shall be written in candor and with an honest intention 
of enlightening and benefiting humanity. 
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Since the foregoing Preface was written, over thu-ty thousand copies of 
Medical Common Sense have been sold. This evidence of appreciation of 
my efforts on the part of the public has induced me to interpolate over ono 
hundred new pages of original matter, on subjects of great interest to every 
one ; and if the book, as it first appeared, gave the satisfaction its large cir- 
culation would seem to indicate, I flatter myself that the revised and enlarged 
edition will receive a still more cordial welcome from those intelligent people 
who are ever on the alert for light — more light on subjects which are so 
identified with the mental and physical development, and health, and hap- 
piness of the human family. 



PART 1. 

DISEASES-THEIR CAUSES, PREVENTION AND CURE. 

CHAPTER I. 
The Caxises of Disease 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Causes of Disease. 

Disease of every character, except that which is induced by accident 
to body or limb, originates in a disturbed mind, an obstructed cir- 
culation of vital electricity, or an impure condition of the blood. 
Wherever it begins unless speedily checked, the whole system is 
soon convulsed in its grasp, because of the close relationship existing 
between the various organs of the body. Those who have neglected 
the study of physiology, as well as all who have merely scanned the 
pages of ancient and modern superficial writings, will not readily 
comprehend the truth of these propositions. The most illiterate 
men of the civilized world are aware that they have a brain, and that 
their bodies have nerves, arteries and veins; but few physicians, 
especially of the old school, know the real ofiBces of them. Doctors 
who have brandished scalpels in the dissecting room can point out the 
exact locality of every nerve, vein, muscle, tendon, etc., but the means 
by which each performs its appropriate part seldom awakens their 
curiosity. Turn to a medical dictionary for a definition of the brain. 
The learned physiological lexicographer wisely says — " The use of 
the brain is to give off nine pairs of nerves, and the spinal marrow, 
from which thirty-one pairs more proceed, through whose means the 
various senses are performed and muscular motion excited." This 
is all very well so far as it goes, but it will not satisfy the mind of a 
thorough inquirer, nor illustrate the truthfulness of my first remark. 
The sublime powers and superior beauties of the brain are undisco- 
vered in such a superficial definition. The object of this chapter 
requires a better one, because that organ is the capitol of the nervous 
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Bj'-stem, at which the immortal principle presides. The brain is tha 
great receiving and distributing reservoir of vital electricity, just as 
the heart is the receiving and distributing reservoir of the blood. 
The nerves are the wires over which the electricity is sent to every 
part of the body. This element moves through the entire sys-em at 
every vibration of the brain, the same as the blood circulates by the 
pulsations of the heart. Doubtless all parents have noticed the 
lieavings of the brain in the heads of small children, before the skull 
bones have closed together; the effort of that function to disiribuic 
the electricity, commonly termed nervous fluid, is the cause of these. 
With this view of the subject, it is easy to comprehend how the mus- 
cles are moved, because it is an established fact in philosophy that 
electricity has the power to contract and expand any substance. 

Fiff. 1. 




CAPITOL OF THE KERVOCS SYSTEM. 

rhe above represeiiU a horizonial section of ihe bones of the skull and brain; 
a a, outer layer of asl.-colored i.iatter; b b, the white medullary central 
part of brain ; e, tlie corpus callosum. 

The brain, in reality, performs a more important part in the ani- 
inal economy than the heart, because the contraction and expansion 
of tne latter, k-own as the pulsations, are produced by the action of 
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that organ through its agent electricity. The digestion of food, by 
which process blood is manufactured, depends upon the electric cur- 
rents sent by the brain through the pneumo-gastric telegraph or 
nerve to the stomach. The correctness of this hypothesis, as well 
as that of the preceding one, is illustrated by experiments tried by 
Dr. Phillips, of England. In these a couple of rabbits were selected, 
which had been fed with the same kind and quality of food. On 
one of them he performed the operation of cutting the pneumo- 
gastric nerve leading to the stomach. The latter being deprived ol 
the nervous stimulant, the animal soon died. The other rabbit 
■which was not operated on, was killed after an interval of almost 
twenty-six hours, and on examination it was proved that the food 
in his stomach was entirely digested, while in that of the former the 
food remained almost as crude and undigested as when it left the mas- 
ticating organs. This experiment shows that the stomach depends, for 
the performance of its office, on the electric or nervous fluid. Another 
experiment was made upon two more rabbits in the same manner, 
except that after the nerves leading to the stomach were cut, the 
electro-galvanic battery was applied in such a way as to send the 
current through the disconnected nerves to the seat of digestion. At 
the end of twenty-four hours they were both killed, when it was 
found that the food in the stomach of the one whose nerves had been 
severed and put in connection with the galvanic battery was nearly 
as well digested as in the other which had not been operated on 
Similar experiments were tried on the heart and other oigans, in al, 
of which they ceased to perform their functions when the nerves 
were cut, and commenced again as soon as the galvanic fluid was 
applied. 

Hence we see that the whole body is permeated with electricity 
which is controlled by the brain. The sources from which it is 
derived must now be explained. The stomach is a galvanic batter}', 
and large quantities of the vital element are generated by the disso- 
lution or digestion of food. The oxj-gen of air is electricity, and 
consequently we receive the element in its gross state into the lungs, 
by which means the blood is impregnated with it. Large quantities 
arc also generated by the alkalies and acids of the animal organism 
The mucous memljranes are continually excreting a semi-flaid called 
alkali, and the serous membranes an aqueous or watery fluid called 
acid, and, according to the testimony of Dr. Bird, if these fluids are 
BO j)laced as to be connected by parieties of an animal membrane qt 
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through any porous diaphragm a current of electricity is evolved. So 
we find that not only are our stomachs p;eneratiug electricity, but 
the external or serous and internal or mucus surfaces, united as they 

are by natural parities and por- 
ous diaphragms, arc producing 
the same in large quantities, 
while our lungs are inhaling it. 
As it enters in, or is produced b}-- 
the system, a refining process 
commences so as to prepare it 
for use, and it is received by the 
brain for that purpose, through 
the numerous branches of nerves 
or conductors. Thus we can see 
how delicately the animal fabric 
is constructed, and how easily, 
by exposure to cold, damp or 
poisonous vapor, the harmonious 
action of the numerous organs 
may be disturbed. The reader 
can now no longer doubt that 
multitudinous diseases arise 
from a disturbance of the ner 
vous system. 

From the foregoing reasoning 
it is equally apparent that dis- 
eases may often originate from 
trouble or depression of mind. 
So closely allied are the brain and 
the nervous or telegraph system, 
that it is impossible for one to be 
disturbed without exciting the 
sympathy of the other. The brain, beside being the receiving and 
distributing reservoir of animal electricity, is the residence of the 
mind or the spirit, and this immortal principle controls its action. 
When, then, any thing occurs to disturb the equanimity of the mind, 
the brain at once telegraphs the melancholy news over the wires or 
nerves to every organ of the body, and like a well regulated and aOTcc- 
tionate family, all join in sympathy for the afflictions of the one which 
they regart^ as the head and provider. The nervous system loses iU- 
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healthy action, and through it the vascular; and when the iranufac- 
ture of pure blood and its faithful distribution through the various 
functions dependent upon it for sumjort are in any degree suspended, 
general debility if not actual prostration must ensue. Says Combe, 
" The influence of the brain on the digestive organs is so direct, 
fhat sickness or vomiting are among the earliest symptoms of many 
itfections of the head, and of wounds and injuries to the brain; while 
violent emotions, intense grief, or sudden bad news, sometimes arrest 
Bt once the process of digestion, and produce squeamishness or 
loathing of food, although an instant before, the appetite was keen. 

" The influence of the mind and brain over the action of the heart 
and lungs is familiar to every olc. The sighing, palpitation and 
fainting, so often witnessed as consequences of emotions of the mind, 
are evidences which no body can resist. Death itself is not a rare 
result of such excitem.ent in delicately organized persons." 

The reader will now understand why the state of the mind is so 
influential in the production and progress of disease. 

" In the army, this principle has often been exemplified in a very 
striking manner, and on so large a scale as to put its influence be- 
yond a doubt. Sir George Ballingall mentions in his Lectures on 
Military Surgery, that the proportion of sick in garrison in a healthy 
country and under favorable circumstances, is almost five per cent, 
but that during a campaign, the usual average is never ten per 
cent. So marked, however, are the preservative efiects of cheerful- 
ness and the excitement of success, that, according to Vaidy, the 
French army cantoned in Bavaria after the battle of Austerlitz, had 
only one hundred sick in a division of eight thousand men, being a 
little more than one in the hundred. When, on the other hand, an 
army is subjected to privations, or is discouraged by defeat or want 
of confidence in its chiefs, the proportion of sick is often fearfully 
increased." 

The awful fatality which attended the allied armies at the Crimea 
was, undoubtedly, more attributable to bad management on the part 
of the commanding officers, than to inclement weather. The sokliei » 
having lost confidence in their commanders, became depressed in 
spirit. They were filled with fearful forebodings. The buoyancy 
of their nervous systems was disturbed, and thereby digestion 
impaired. Thro' these discouragements they were made susceptible 
rc disease, however favorable the climate; and a slight change in a 
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foreign atmosphere, under such circumstances, would jnduce th* 
most fatal results. 

The English press attributed the sudden death of Lord Raglan to 
the censures heaped upon him at home. ]\Iany politicians in this 
country, ascribe the brief illness which ended the career of one of 
our most illustrious statesmen, to disappointment in not receiving 
the presidential nomination from a convention of his party. Thus we 
perceive the influence of the mind on the body is generally admitted, 
although few stop to divine the means by which it is effected. It 
must, therefore, be understood that every organ is notified, on the 
telegraphic S3'stem, if anything offends tlie spirit of the human being. 
Or, if through any accident to the limbs, or impurity of the blood, 
the harmonious evolutions and circulation of the electric Huid in any 
part of the body are disturbed, the brain feels the loss, discovers the 
cause and faithfully informs every member of the family, who 
endeavor to conciliate the difficulty, and if they fail the whole sys 
tem is thrown into discord. 

Next I will speak of the blood. All diseases which do not arise 
from a disturbance oi the nervous system or troubles of mind, I con- 
tend, have their birth in the vascular system. This is self-evident 
when the reader reflects that tlie component parts of all animal 
matter are found in the blood. The bones, muscles, csirtilagcs, all 
the fluids, acids, alkalies, &c., pertaining to the animal structure, 
are developed and nourished by the blood. Combe remarks that " the 
quantity and quality of the blood have a most direct and material 
influence upon the condition of every part of the body. If the quan- 
tity sent to the arm, for example, be diminished by tying the artery 
through which it is conveyed, the arm, being tlien imperfectly 
nourished, wastes away, and does not regain its plumpness till the 
full supply of blood be restored. In like manner, when the quality 
of that fluid is impaired by deficiency of food, bad digestion, impure 
air or imperfect sanguification in the lungs, the body and all its 
functio'is become more or less disordered." The heart undero'oes 
four thousand contractions every hour. Each ventricle is reckoned 
to contain about one ounce, and therefore we are brouHit to the 
astonishing realization that two hundred and fifty pound°s of blood 
pass through it in that brief space of time. Now if the blood is 
impure, and nature, in addition to being deprived of its proper 
nourishing qualities, is obliged to counteract and throw off its coi- 
rnpt particles, there is certainly a decided chance for tlie human 
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machinery to become weakened if not stopped hy the accumulation 
of poisonous humors. So the body, instead of being strength- 
ened by the large quantities of blood sent through it by the 
heart, must inevitably sink under it. If weakness in the muscles, 
pains in the bones, head-ache, cutaneous diseases, scrofulous swell- 
ings, etc., ensue, to what do we trace them Why, manifestly to 
the blood. 

It now having been shown that a free circulation of vital or ner- 
vous electricity, an unruffled mind and pure blood are essential to 
good health, it requires only a moderate exercise of "common 
sense" to perceive tliat all diseases originate from a disturbance of 
these indispensableconditions. There may exist hereditary organic 
weaknesses, but even those had their origin in conception or in foetal 
life from the disturbed vital fountains of the parent, thus not allow- 
ing a single exception to ray theory. 

The attention of the reader will next be directed to the principal 
causes of nerve and blood derangements, or the primary causes of 
disease. But before concluding let me ask the reader if the fore"-oinf 
cfoes not lead to the irresistible conclusioa that electricity, cold 
water, cheerfulness and good vegetable blood medicines are the 
remedies which nature demands for all kinds of diseases with which 
mankind are afflicted ? 
2 



CHAPTER II. 



The Causes of Nervous Derangements and Blood Impurities. 

The subject of this chapter opens a boundless field for the inTesH- 
gation of the physiologist. Indeed, should I attempt to trace out all 
the influences, immediate and remote, which tend to destroy the 
mental and nervous equilibrium, and render the blood a fountain of 
death rather than life. I slmnld till many volumes like this, and then 
my task would be unfinished. I shall therefore limit myself to an 
explanation of the principal causes; those over which we have the 
easiest control. Each shall be treated under its appropriate head, 
with such variety of matter as may be necessary to make it enter- 
taining as well as instructive. 

1st. the food we eat. 

One of the most common causes of blood impurities is the use of 
pork. It has been said that all things were created for some wise 
purpose. This is undoubtedly true, but hogs were never made to 
eat. We read that Christ used them to drown devils; they can 
never be appropriated to a more beneficent use. As an article of 
diet, pork exerts a most pernicious influence on the blood, overloading 
it with carbonic acid gas, and filling it with scrofula. The hog is not 
a healthy animal. From its birth it is an inveterate gormandizer, 
and to satisfy its eternal cravings for food, everything in field or gut 
ter, however filthy, finds a lodgment in its capacious stomach. H 
eats filth, wallows in filth, and is itself but a living mass of filth 
Now, when it is remembered that all our limbs and organs have been 
picked up from our plates— that our bodies are made up of the things 
we have eaten — what pork-eater will felicitate himsJf witli the reflec- 
tion that according to physiological teachings, he is physiciil'.y pan 
ho^. " We have been served up at table many times over. Every 
individual is literally a mass of vivified viands; he is an ci)itome of 
innumerable meals; he has dined upon himself, supped upon himself, 
and in fact— paradoxical as it may appear— has again and again 
leaped down his own throat." 
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The humoral properties and inflammatory effects, which pork 
imparts to the blood, actually tend to generate vermin in the sys- 
tem. Grub in the liver, kidneys, lungs, and other organs, not 
unfrcquently have their origin in the use of this filthy article of food. 
The " Gazette Medicale," also asserts that the "tape worm only 
troubles those who eat pork." It further remarks, " that the 
Hebrews are never troubled with it; that pork butchers are par 
licularly liable to it; and that dogs fed on pork are universally so 
afllicted — in fact, it turns out that a small parasite worm, called crys- 
iiccrous — from two words signifying a small sack and a tail — which 
much affects pork, no sooner reaches the stomach, than, from the 
change of diet and position, it is metamorphosed into the well kno^^n 
tape-worm; and the experiments of M. Kuchenmeister, of Zittoria, 
made with great professional care and minuteness of detail, upon a 
condemned criminal, have established the fact beyond contradic- 




A FIRST CLASS PORKER. 
A pretly looking lliiiig lo eat. 



The foregoing remarks have been made with reference to the best 
class of swine; but what shall I say when I come to speak of those 
fattened in distilleries! I have seen droves of these inflated creatures 
driven to the slaughter houses in Cincinnati. A herd of diseased, 
bloated; besotted men, could not be more sickening to the refined 
spectator. The hair of these creatures is invariably thin and scat- 
tered, and the skin looks like that of a confirmed inebriate. Some 
have tumors varying in size from a small apple to a good sized cab 
bage. I have been told by Cincinnati butchers, that tumors are not 
uafi-equently found inside the moat, and that when laid open by th« 
2 
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knife, purulent matter gushes out. But still these diseased and 
bloated carcasses are raised to sell, and, for shame be it said, fniQ 
one of the most common articles of food, in our large cities. Many 
a poi k eater has been cured of his partiality for " spare rib," " pis^s 
fiiet," " head cheese" and "souse," by visiting the slaughter-houses 
oi the great " porkopolis" of America. 

It is but recently that a gentleman living near the town of Rock- 
ingham, Va., lost live head of young cattle and five milch cows by 
permitting them to run in the same lot where his hogs were feedinq. 
The hogs ate tlie stalks of corn, or rather chewed them, and loA 
them on the ground. These were taken up by the cattle, eaten and 
swallowed. Soon they were taken with an itching all over, and 
commenced rubbing their heads; their throats swelled; and in a 
short time death ensued! Their disease might be termed an acute 
attack of scrofula, with which they became infected fi-om the virus 
communicated to the stalks by the dirty swine. Still ttie flesh ol 
these diseased animals is regarded as a healtliy and relishable articlo 
of food, by a large niajorit}^ of civilized mankind! Ugh! let us not 
npbraid the barbarian who eats snails and lizards, for his disgusting 
epicurean eccentricities, while civilization tolerates hog-eating. 

Mutton ought universally to be substituted for pork. It is the 
easiest digested, and may be strictly regarded as a healthful meat. 
Besides, it can be produced at much less expense than pork, and 
yields more nourishment. Sheep need no corn, and can be kej^l 
during the winter on hay, turnips, beets, etc. True, pigs will eat 
what nothing else will, and consume all the slops of the kitchen; but 
a great deal of corn or other solid food is required to fatten them for 
the butcher. Besides, sheep will eat all that is fit for food from the 
kitchen slops, and their preparation for the slaughter house is attended 
with trifling expense. 

The use of animal food of every kind has been pronounced inju 
ri )U3 by many. That it is not necessary for the sustenance of man 
1 am fully convinced; equally satisfied am I that its moderate use i: 
attended with no injury. But almost everywhere it is used to excess. 
'Joo much animal food inflames the blood, and thus generates too 
much heat in the system. In our climate and in southern latitudes 
little or none should be used in summer, while a moderate use of 
wliolesome meats in winter aids the system in preserving warmth. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, venison, poultry, and even horse-flesh, may ha 
regarded as wholesome meat. Prof. St. Ililaire, of Paris, strongly 
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arg:cs the introduction of the latter as an aliment. lie says that 
during the great French M'ars, the celebrated surgeon Larry w:i8 
accustomed to give horse flesh to the wounded soldiers, and that ho 
attributed their cure, in many instances, to this nourishment. Tlie 
ancient Germans were in the habit of eating horse-flesh, and to this 
day shops for the sale of this meat, under the superintendence of a 
veterinary college, exist by authority in Copenhagen. It is also 
resorted to by the poor of Vienna, while in Hamburg it commands a 
high price. The horse is considered i great delicacy in some of the 
southern portions of South America, where it is introduced at the 
festive board as a luxury equal to our sirloin of beef. I doubt not 
its utility and even cheapness on the battle ground, where the majes- 
tic steed is hourly falling before the destructive cannon ball. Those 
who turn up their noses at the idea of eating horse flesh, are requested 
to lead a horse from the stable and a pig from the gutter, and ask them- 
selves which is the most respectable looking candidate for the carver 



Fig. 4. 




8HKSP. 

Wholesome to the eye and wholesome to the stomach. 



Parents who give their children, under ten or twelve years of age, 
a meat diet, commit a vital error. The great mortality among chil- 
dren of tender age, is, in my opinion, mainly attributable to igno- 
rance on this point. A healthy infant or child glows with animal 
heat. His little vital machinery, fresh from the ingenious hands of 
nature, is full of life, electricity and animation. At birth, his palpi- 
tating little heart contracts from 130 to 140 times per minute. At 
the age of three his pulse is above ninety, while that of an adult 
averages seventy-five. Is it not, then, manifestly wrong to give him 
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a stimulating diet? In rigid winters, the indigent mother sometimes 
freezos to death; not so the babe in her arms. Who cannot call tr> 
remembrance some instance in illustration of this remark? The hci 
is, to speak electrically, children are in a positive condition. They 
are full of vital electricity; to augment in them that active element 
is simply to inflame the blood and render them susceptible to posi- 
tive diseases What I mean by positive diseases are fevers, bowel 
complaints, croup, water on the brain, &c. Hence their diet should 
be plain and nutritious; not stimulant. Vegetable food is the best 
adapted to the nourishment of their little bodies, and keeps their 
blood pure and healthful, while flesh generates large quantities of 
carbonic acid gas, which contains 72 parts of oxygen in 100. As the 
child approaches youthhood, and his vital machinery gradually be- 
come-^ more sluggish, his diet may be made more stimulating. Fish 
and poultry may be added to his vegetable regimen. At adult age, 
beef and other strong meats may be used in moderation, to advan- 
tage, and when old age creeps on, a good stimulating diet is impera- 
tively necessary to impart vigor. Let indulgent mothers, who set 
their childrens' blood on fire with animal food, and then let 
their doctors kill them in endeavors to quench it with poisonous 
drugs, hesitate before they add fuel to the flame. Children do not 
crave animal food. They would not eat it were it not introduced 
into their toothless mouths while in swaddling clothes, when they 
have not sense enough to reject it, by which means they acquire a 
taste for it. I have a fine vigorous boy of three years, who will not 
eat meat. He weighs over forty pounds, and has never had an hour 
of serious illness. He often felicitates himself on what he will do 
when he arrives at adult age, and frequently remarks : " When I 
get to be a big man then I'll eat meat, won't I papa?" Still tho 
little fellow has no desire for it now, and if I happen by mistake, 
while helping others, to put a piece on his plate, he laughinglv 
exclaims, "Why, papa!" He would manifest still more surpri&o 
could he comprehend the physiological objections to his indulgenco 
m such diet. 

If I may be allowed a brief paragraph to deviate from the legiti 
mate purpose of this chapter, I will remark that the excessive use of 
animal food is a great social evil. It is a proverbial fact, that man- 
kind are too much given to the brute diversion of fighting. Even our 
halls of legislation are disgraced with personal encounters, between 
gentlemen who are supposed to be far elevated above the brute ere* 
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tion, by their distinguished intellectual endowments. Now we have 
as good authority as Prof. Liebig, that meat makes men more pug- 
nacious, lie says: " It is certain that tliree men, one of whom has 
had a full meal of beef and bread, the second cheese or salt fish, and 
the third potatoes, regard a difficulty which presents itself from 
entirely different points of view. The effect of the different articles 
of food on the brain and nervous system is different, according to cer- 
tain constituents peculiar to each of these forms of food. A bear, kept 
in the anatomical department of this university, exhibited a very gentle 
character as long as he was fed exclusively on bread. A few days 
feeding with flesh rendered him savage, prone to bite, and even danger 
ous to his keeper. The carnivora are, in general, stronger, bolder, 
and more pugnacious than the herbivorous animals on whic?» 
they prey; in like manner, those nations which live on vegetabl* 
food differ in disposition from those which live chiefly on flesh." For- 
bearance is a great Christian virtue, and should be cultivated by 
every enlightened man. Had human beings been intended for fight- 
ing animals, their finger ends would have been decorated with huge 
unbending nails, and their jaws distended with savage tusks, like the 
boar. The excessive use of flesh is, therefore, sinfol, and leads man 
to forget his present duty and his heavenly destiny, because it excites 
those lower faculties which are so prone to dethrone reason. 

Grease is supplied quite too abundantly for the table, to preserve 
the purity of the blood. Weak stomachs call loudly for reform in 
this particular, while strong ones faithfully perform their work of 
sending the offending substance to the vascular system, to feed or 
create humors. Fat is not digested »n the stomach, but simply 
melted and absorbed into the blood. A certain amount is necessary 
to nourish the brain and save the "wear and tear" of the nervous 
system; but fatty meats and rich gravies are positively injurious. 
Grease is a non-conductor of electricity, and its presence in large 
quantities in the stomach tends to resist the action of the nervous 
fluids furnished by the brain through the pneumo-gastric nerve, 
»nd impair digestion. Lean meats, eggs, milk, butter, bread, pota- 
toes, corn, &c., furnish all the oleaginous substance necessary to 
carry on the processes of nature. 

Protracted intervals between meals should always be avoided if 
possible. In large cities it is the custom of many business men to 
go from 8 or 9 A. M. to 4 or 5 P. M. without eating. Three-fourths 
of the merchants of New York do not dine till 5 o'clock, and a larga 
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number of these take no luncheon. Some one has remarked that 
"the idle man is the devil's man, and it may also be said of the 
stomach, that if it has notliing to do it will be doing mischief." The 
gastric fluids require something to act upon, and if there is no food 
in the stomach they take to the membrane and coatings, causing 
irritation if not inflammation. They act upon the food in the 
Bf omach the same as the acid in the battery upon the galvanized zinc. 
If the latter is not frequently replenished with a coating of quick- 
silvei, the zinc will soon be destroyed. So with the stomach; if it 
is not well supplied with food, the gastric fluids will do mischief to 
its delicate membranes. 

Long fasting also tends to another evil, viz : overloading the sto- 
mach. Better take four light meals a day than overload the stomach 
once in three. Too much food overpowers the nervous system as 
much as excessive muscular exercise. To sum all, under this head, 
people must be more careful what they eat, at what times they eat, 
and how much they eat, if they would preserve the healthy condi- 
tion of the vascular and nervous systems. There can be no precise 
rule laid down for the governance of all. A little careful observa- 
tion, however, would teach every one of mature age what is best 
adapted to his particular organization. If men would watch with 
half as much anxiety the influences of different articles of food on 
their systems as they do the effects of growing crops, and financial 
failures on the money market, longevity would oftcner be obtained 
than large fortunes. 

2nd. THE LIQUIDS WE DRINK. 

A proper understanding of the effects of yarious liquids commonly 
used as beverages, would do much to prevent nervous derangemcrts 
and blood impurities. The Chinese tea forms the principal beverage 
of all the Northern States and British provinces of America. In 
Central America, the heterogeneous population resort to chocolate, 
whilst in South America the tea of Paraguay is freely indulo^ed in. 
[n the Southern States and West India Islands, coffee seems to°be the 
greater favorite, particularly with the adopted citizens, and ;>erhaps 
this remark is equally true of this class in the Northern States. In 
France, Cierraany, Sweden and Turkey, coffee is principally used; in 
England, Russia and Holland, tea; in Spain and Italy, chocolate; in 
Ireland, the husks of cocoa. The Chinese tea has found its way to'the 
Himalayas and the Plains of Liberia, and is probably drank by more 
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people than any other bevera<?e. Coffee leaf tea is .sipped in Smna- 
tra, while the Ethiopians of Central Africa qualF tiie Ahyssiniau 
chaat. Thus we see that warm drinks are popular M^ith Christian 
and Savage, and if we accept the wisdom of intuition and instinct, 
we must consider them, as a general rule, healthful. 



Fig. 5. 




THE CHINESE GATHERINa TEA. 



The fact that tea does not agree with me does not prove it 
dangerous or injurious beverage. Some people cannot eat straw 
berries, without a succession of colic. Others enjoy strawberries 
but a sweet apple will create constipation. The effects of tea and 
coffee depend entirely on the peculiar idio.syncrasies of the drinkers, 
and, the same as in the use of food, no definite rule can be laid dowu. 
lifeneral directions may be given, which, if observed, will enable 
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most intelligent persons to judge what is positively hurtful in their 
Individual cases. Nervous people should never drink tea, while 
those of a bilious and lymphatic temperament can usually indulge 
with impunity. The etfecis on the former are usually weakness, 
tremor, hysteria, and hypochondria; M'hile on the latter, they are 
mental and corporeal exhilaration. Tea acts at once on the nervoufe 
sj^stem, quickening the circulation of electrical elements and impart- 
ing to the man of sluggish nerve, activity and yivacity. With its 
narcotic properties it possesses peculiar exhilarating powers, which 
may result, in a measure, from the speedy reactor}"^ eftects of the 
former. Coffee, on the other hand, is generally suitable to nervous 
persons. It acts more upon the blood and is bracing to the muscular 
system. Persons who are not bilious may often allay a severe head- 
ache or a weakness of the stomach, by a moderate potation of this 
luxury. Asthmatic persons also find relief in its use provided other 
peculiarities of their systems do not reject it. Coffee should not be 
used by fleshy and bilious people. It thickens the blood, and apo- 
plexy is sometimes the result of its excessive use. For the same 
reason, chocolate and cocoa may be drank by nervous people, while 
they are injurious to those of corpulent tendency. Many nervous 
individuals, however, cannot drink coffee, chocolate or cocoa, for the 
same reason that they cannot drink any hot beverages, i. e. they 
stimulate in too great a degree the action of the stomach battery, by 
which means the system becomes over-powered with animal elec- 
tricity, and the vital organs rendered too active. Pour hot water into 
the acid of a galvanic battery and the generation of electricity is 
greatly accelerated. As in eating, therefore, effects should be watched 
and heeded. Tea and coffee, like meats, are abused. They are univer- 
sally used to excess, and by many who should not use them at all. 
Children, particularly, are better off without them. They requir* 
no artificial stimulus; only nourishment. 

Beer is a very ancient beverage, and may be considered whole- 
6ome, if unadulterated, for lean, nervous and bloodless people, for 
which reason it is not a proper drink for corpulent and muscular 
men. As might be inferred from the present beer-drinking propen- 
sities of the Germans, it is no new beverage to them. The anci. nt 
Latin historian, Tacitus, speaks of its use among this people over a 
thousand years ago. It is well that the avaricious, scheming Yankee 
did not live Ihon, or it may reasonably be questioned whether the fat 
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representative of " faderland," would have been in existence to-day. 
'J'Lie reader is not probably aware that a very large proportion of the 
boer sold now-a-days, under the various names of porter, ale, etc., 
are base adulterations; but it is so, particularly in the "corner 
groceiies" of large towns. Wormwood and aloes are often substi- 
tuted as ? bitter for the invigorating hop; sulphate of iron, alum and 
salt are sometimes used to give it a frothy or effervescent property. 
Bad or weak beer is made palatable by the addition of coriander seed, 
hartshorn, liquorice, copperas, Spanish juice, quassia, orange-peel, 
capsicum, ginger root and so forth. New beer can be made to taste 
like that two years old, by the addition of sulphuric acid. I have 
had this article imposed on me in New York, so bunglingly prepared 
as to betray its poisonous, artificial maturity as soon as tasted. 
Great care should therefore be taken, by those who wish to derive 
benefit from beer, to obtain a good article. Do not buy unless you 
know the retailer and brewer, at least by reputation. The patrons 
of promiscuous beer cellars are filling their blood with inflammable 
impurities which render their systems ready victims to rheumatism, 
fevers and epidemics. 

Vinous and distilled liquors have accomplished a great deal of 
good and misery for mankind. The useful medical properties of 
unadulterated wine, brandy, gin, rum and whiskej^ have never been 
disputed; while, as beverages, they have been held in much favor by 
not a few of the intelligent as well as illiterate men of all civilized 
nations. And I am in doubt if the strenuous efforts of temperance 
philanthropists to check the excessive use of them, have not aug- 
mented the evils of intemperance by driving almost all respectable 
men from the traffic, in consequence of which it has been left open to 
the piratical speculations of unprincipled vagabonds, who do not 
scruple to sell their customer a destructive compound of Spanish 
juice, spirits, sulphuric acid, burnt sugar, &c., for brandy. The 
coercive laws for the suppression of the sale of ardent spirits seem 
to have proved utterly futile. The enormous quantity of forty-seven 
million gallons of whiskey, rum and brandy were made in the United 
States during the year 1856, being nearly two gallons to every man, 
woman and child in the countr3^ More than one-half of these were 
undoubtedly slaughtering compounds, whose pernicious properties 
have already sown the seeds of death in the blood and nerve of mil- 
lions of people. The physician in the House of Correction at Law- 
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rencc, Mass., says it is almost impossible to treat delirium ti'cmens 
successfully now, in consequence of the utter prostration of the 
Ecrvous system of drunkards by the strychnine so generally used in 
the manufiicture of liquors. The chemical inspector of liquors iu 
Cincinnati gives additional " aid and comfort " to inveterate tipj)li.TS, 
by announcing that he has made 249 inspections of various kinds of 
liquors during the past two years, and has found more than niuc- 
tenths of them imitations, and a great portion of them poisonou.i 
concoctions. Of brandy he does not believe there is one gallon of pure 
in a hundred, the imitations ha,ving corn whiskey for a basis, and 
various poisonous acids for the condiments. Of wine, not a gallon in a 
thousand purporting to be sherrj-, port, 
sweet malaga, is pure, but they are com- 
posed of water, sulphuric acid, alum, 
cayenne pepper, horse-radish, and many 
of them without a drop of alcoholic spi- 
rit. He further says, that he wnl w:ir- 
rant that there are not ten gallons of 
genuine port wine in Cincinnati. Speak- 
ing of whiskey he adds that in his inspec- 
tion he has found only 17 to 29 per cent. 
THE MAN WHO DRINKS alcohoUc Spirit, when it should have 

MODERN LIQUORS. bccn 45 to 50; and some of it contained 

sulphuric acid enough in a quart to eat a hole through a man's sto- 
mach. According to newspaper accounts, several hundred hogs recent- 
ly died at a distillery from the effects of strychnine used in the prepa- 
ration of whiskey — they having feasted their ravenous stomachs on 
the slops. With all these startling facts staring us in the face, it is 
clearly the duty of the physiologist to warn people against the use 
of spirituous liquors. Pure liquors accelerate the generation and cir 
culation of nervo-electricity, and may be used advantageously, in 
moderation, by those whose vital organs are sluggish or brain inac- 
tive. As a general rule they are very injurious to nervous people, 
and are apt to induce insanity, delirium tremens, hypochondria, fits, 
and other diseases common to those of easy nervous excitability 
But drug liquors are alike injurious to all. There was a time when 
whiskey drunkards frequently attained a remarkable longevity 
How many whiskey drinking octogenarians can be found to-day ' 
Few, if any. Strychnine destroys the equipoise of nature — aug- 
ments the alkalies of the mucous membranes, an i thereby destroys 
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the harmonious evohitions of vital electricity carried on Ly the 
combined action of the internal and external iiuids. 

Having hasdly reviewed the phj'siological eflects of the most com- 
mon bevera^res concocted by man, I will now call the attention of 
rhe reader to those fluids which nature has so abundantly furnished 
for the use of mankind. Many may be surprised to find that these 
arc not entirely above criticism. 

iNliLK is the first liquid which is permitted to enter the human 
stomach; and, perhaps, considering the ignorance, indiscrimination 
niul reckless folly of the mass of human animals, it were better if 
otliers had never been provided. True, ^_ ^ 

milk is extensively adulterated in large 
to.vns, but the articles used for that pur- 
pose are usually comparatively harmless, 
except to small children whose delicate little 
fclomachs are hardly prepared to digest or 
expel such substances as yolks of eggs, 
sheep's brains, flour, subcarbonate of pot- 
ash, chalk and hard water. So much is not 
to be feared from adulterated milk as fi om 
that obtained from diseased animals. Cows 
are kept the year round in stables by many 
dairymen in cities. By confinement, if not 
by bad food, they become diseased just as men and women do when 
shut in from open air and exercise. Their disease as a matter of 
course, renders their milk unwholesome 
and innutritions. When, together with 
confinement, cows are fed on still slops, 
their milk becomes actually poisonous. 
Some hard stories are told of New York 
dairymen, who, it is said, keep their cows 
closely tied up in sheds and fed on still 
slops till they actually drop dead in their 
stalls. From the specimens of milk that I 
have seen in that city, and the dishonest 
cbaracter^)f many of those engaged in the 
milk traffic, I am not disposed to doubt the autumn cp a temi-zs- 

ATS LIFE. 

their entire truthfulness. 

The shocking consequences of such speculative recklessness falls 
with particular severity on the juvenile portion of a metropolitan 
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population, aiKi it is sad to contemplate that the perversity of man 
ran lead him to the perpetration of such wholesale slaughter of 
innocent habcs who, by reason of maternal disability, are denied the 
nourishment of a mother's breast. But the cupidity of the unprinci- 
pled money-seeker knows no limit, and the fa^'t that such imposi 
tions are practiced, should lead the consumer to guard himself 
asainsl them. 

Fig. 9. 




TEETH OP A STALIj-PED COW. 



Pure milk is not congenial to every one. In some, by its dilution 
of the gastric fluids of the stomach, together with the resistant action 
of its oily property, the generation of vital electricity is impeded and 
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drowsiness induced. In others, who are predisposed to catarrhal 
diflBculties, the gluten of milk increases slime and tends to aggravate 
the complaint. But with the majority of people milk is a highly 
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nutritious drink, and when copiously added to tea and coft'ec often 
renders these beverages harmless to those who otherwise could not 
use them. 

Water is sometimes the cause of blood diseases. If good, pure 
spring water could be obtained in all parts of the world, it would be 
the healthiest drink for man. And so would it be if nature were 
n.ore bountiful in the distribution of such streams as the Croton, 
Cochituate and Schuylkill of America; the Seine of France; and the 
dashing rivulets which play in the mountains of Switzerland. Buc 
when the thirst can only be quenched by the muddy and sewerage 
waters of the Ohio, the Mississippi and Thames, pregnant as tliey 
are with the tilth of cities and the decomposed matter of vegetabled 
and dead animals, it is not strange that the vitality of the blood is 
impaired by their vegetable and animal exuviae. !Many of the deni- 
zens of Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, New Orleans and London, 
flatter themselves that their river waters are very wholesome! But 
it is a proverbial fact that every traveller must have a dysentery or 
something approaching thereto on initiating his stomach into the uso 
of them. Like an unwilling slave, the system can after awhile be 
whipped into submission, but it reposes only long enough to collect 
in the blood sufficient impurities to revenge on the individual in tb* 
form of diarrhoea or bilious, typhoid, intermittent or yellow fever. 
Hence, together with bad diet, the frequency of these forms of dis- 
ease in the cities mentioned. 

Some of the residents along the shores of these rivers are aware 
of the injurious properties of their waters, and resort to rain water. 
Unfortunately they only "jump from the frying pan to the Are." 
In the large cities designated, the air above is no cleaner than tho 
streets beneath. It is the reservoir of the animal effluvia of crowded 
populations. The breath of thousands of diseased men and animals 
mingle with the rains as they descend, infecting them with their 
poisonous gases. I have no doubt that, in seasons of epidemics, the 
seeds of the prevailing diseases are often drank with water. Conse- 
quently thos*' who drink rain water should first expose it for several 
days to light and air and then to filtration. By these means it may 
be rendered wholesome, and better by far than the heterogeneous 
compound of decayed vegetation, solution of dead horses and dogs, 
and the city slops, which flow in the channels of many rivers. 

The well water of limestone countries is productive of gravel and 
Wdne'r dificulties, while that of new countries is often rendered 
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unwholesome from the drainage of ilecaj'cd vegetation. The former is 
known b}^ its hardness and the latter by its peculiar odor and fie- 
qiient discoloration. 

Brook-streams which have the appearance of purity are not always 
safe to be drank, in consequence of the possible presence of dangerous 
animalcule; many instances of frogs, evetsand worms in the stomach, 
huving occurred in consequence of want of care in this particular. 
Those having their sources or channels near marshes, frog ponds, 
hog-pastures, cesspools, distilleries, poultry yards, slaughter houses 
and saw mills, may with good reason be avoided. Pedestrian 
travelers and sportsmen, when overtaken with thirst should look for 
some farm house and regale themselves with a bowl of milk, rather 
than suck in the waters of an unknown brook. Everywhere that 
good milk can be obtained it may safely be regarded as the most 
V holesome and nutritious drink. 

3rd. the ATMOSniERE WE LIVE IN. 

This is a fruitful source of nervous derangements and blood impuri- 
ties. And as my views with regard to the influence of air upon the 
human system are somewhat peculiar, and a proper understanding of 
them necessary to aid the reader in readily comprehending many 
important points in subsequent pages of this work, I shall subserve 
both the purposes of this chapter and many which are to follow, by 
a general treatise on the nature and effects of this wonderful element. 
Air is composed of 78 per cent nitrogen, 21 per cent oxygen or elec- 
tricity, nearly 1 per cent of carbonic acid gas, and more or less 
vapor of water, according to its temperature. I am not alone in 
believing that oxygen is identical, or nearly so, with electricity, but 
if I were, my opinion would remain unchanged until some good 
philosophical argument could be adduced to show the contrary. 
The origin and real nature of both are unknown, but certain it is 
their effects are similar, and whatever difference is observable may be 
occasioned by its combination with other substances, for, according 
to generally received opinion, "nature never presents it solitary " 
Still, this view of the subject is not vital to the theory I am about to 
advance, for it is now universally admitted by scientific men, that 
electricity permeates everything— the air around and above us as 
well as the earth beneath our feet. 

The quantity of electricity diffused in the air exerts a potential 
inliuuice on the health of man, and an excess of the element in th« 
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Fig. 11. 



atmosphere, is as injurious as a moiety. In dry and plearant 
V'cather the human system is relatively in a positive and the 
air in a negative condition; that is, the former possesses more 
electricity than the latter. The result produced by this disparity 
between the body and the element which surrounds it, is a constant 
radiation from the former, or in other words a continual flowing off 
of the electrical element into the atmosphere, as represented in the 
annexed cut. It is well known to physiologists, that when the pores 
of the skin are in a healthful 
condition, there is an incessant 
discharge from the skin of what 
is termed insensible perspira- 
tion; but nothing is said of 
the motive power by which 
the effete particles of the sys- 
tem are thus so wonderfully 
carried off. Now, if a doctor 
should retire at night with his 
garden strovvn with filth and 
rubbish, and on arising in the 
morning should find the whole 
mass emptied into the street, 
he would naturally enough 
inquire who or what had re- 
removed it. Surely dead and 
waste matter could not remove 
itself Strange it is, then, 
that the astute professors of 
anatomy and physiology have 
never thought to ask them- 
selves how the corrupt parti- 
cles of the system day by day, 
and year by year, during the natural life of man, are emptied into 
th3 great thoroughfare of life— atmospheric air. The pores posses^ 
no power in themselves to throw them off, and if, by the act of con- 
traction, they should succeed in expelling these impurities, with no 
motive power to carry them away from the skin, the latter would 
daily become coated with the diseased exudations of the body. 
There are about seven millions of pores in the human body, and the 
quantity of useless matter that is daily discharged from them 
•mounts to from twc-nly to forUj ounces. The reader can sec. ther©- 
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fore, hovr soon the avenues of the skin -would close up, were the dis- 
charge of ellcte matter produced by merely a contracting process of 
the pores. Nature has manifestly employed a motive power, ami 
that agent is the same which the mind of man uses in controlling his 
luuscular organization, and the same, too, that the Almighty 
employs in moving and sustaining the planetary systems of iuuu 
merable worlds. 

Dry and pleasant weather, then, is most conducive to health, 
l)ccause the relative conditions of the atmosphere and the body, are 
best calculated to promote this electrical radiation which carries off 
the rubbish of the external portions of the system. In damp or 
rainy weather, the air is unusually charged with electricity, as is 
often evinced by vivid flashes of lightning. There is a greater pro- 
portion of oxygen in water than in air, and it is probably from this 
source that the undue presence of electricity is derived. Owing to 
this, a partial equilibrium is produced between the body and its sur- 
rounding element, on rainy days, and the healthful radiation of elec- 
tricity with its loads of impurities, is for a time suspended. Then 
rheumatic and neuralgic invalids complain of increased pain, because 
the damming up of the impurities of the system prevents the harmo- 
nious circulation of the nervo-clectricity, and thus aggravates inflam- 
matory symptoms; and it is for this reason that the application of 
the galvanic battery to such persons usually gives partial relief; by 
it, the system is thrown into a positive condition, or, in other words, 
rendered more electrified than the atmosphere, so that the radiation 
of impurities is renewed. No one feels as well on a rainy day, except 
those whose fluids radiate too much to the surface, leaving the mucous 
membranes dry, and such, of course, feel better while the air is moist 
and electrified. Catarrhal invalids, vice-versa, are made worse 
thereby. 

For other reasons the air is not as wholesome in wet as in dry 
weather. "When the latter prevails, the density of the air causes a 
rapid passing off of earthly, vegetable and animal impurities, which, 
owing to their vapory form, rise with such rapidity as to scarcely 
affect the air we breathe. But when it is damp or rainy, the air ia 
lighter, as is evinced by the falling of smoke. One would naturally 
suppose that owing to the unusual presence of oxygen, it would be 
heavier, but it must be remembered, that hydrogen is one of the ele- 
ments of water and vapor, and that it is the lightest of any knows 
• ibstance. "When, therefore, it rains and the air is light, the gases 
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of decaying; vegetation and animal effluvia ( which are also light ) 
mingle with the air we breathe. A popular writer, who has said a 
great manj- good things, erroneously remarks as follows: 

" The amount of exhalation and effluvia which rise from the ground 
depends much upon atmospheric pressure. When the air is heavy, 
these substances are, as it were, confined to their sources, that is, 
they are liberated at the slowest rate; but as the barometer falls the 
pressure is taken oflf, and the miasmatic emanations rise much more 
ficely." 

A more palpable error was never uttered. It is contrary to the 
laws of gravitation. Investigate it any way you choose and you will 
find it wrong. If you suppose the miasmatic emanations heavier than 
air they remain near the ground in consequence of their own weight. 
Suppose them lighter and it is impossible for them to be held down 
l)y the pressure of the air, for the latter will then settle down under 
them and raise them up. Who ever heard of putting a flat stone on 
water to hold it down? No, the quotation is absurd, and contrary 
to fact. Miasmatic emanations are lighter than air on a clear dry 
day, and rapidly rise above the strata 5f air we breathe; but on 
damp and wet days, when the air is also light, miasmatic emanations 
rise slugscishly, and mix with the air we breathe. From this it 
appears that nature sometimes disturbs one of the chief elements of 
life, a fact which rather disproves the writings of some fanatics, who 
assert that there is no reason why a man may not live on earth for 
ever, if he strictly observes the laws of life and health. It is well 
enough to say that few men live as long as they might, for that is 
true ; and I shall now proceed to treat upon matters relevant to this 
subject, which go to prove the fact. 

If pains were taken to preserve the purity of the air we breathe, 
health would be promoted and longevity increased. The venous 
blood which enters the lungs, is in a negative state, and it depends 
upon the oxygen or electricity of air to electrify it, remove its carbon 
and perfect its arterialization. Hence the air we inhale may contain 
its natural constituents in their due proportions, but that which we 
exhale contains almost the usual quantity of nitrogen with eight or 
nine per cent of its oxygen replaced with an equal amount of car- 
bonic acid. The stomach, in the digestion of food, cannot produce 
all the electricity which is necessary to move the animal machinery, 
and therefore the lungs, with their curious mechanism receive the 
blood from the venous system, and expose it to the electrifying 
4 
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infiioijjice of thu atmosphere. I may be asked why the blood is not, 
]'ke tlie body, electrically positive in relation to the air. I reply that 
It is, when it leaves the lungs; but in pas.sing through the aiterial 
system it distributes its electrical properties, and returns through 
the vascular system destitute of that element. The lungs are very 
gensrous to the stomach and keep up a neccessary supply of electri- 
city during the hours of sleep, when the digestive organs are per- 
mitted to take partial repose. Did ever the reader notice what 
long, deep inhalations a person takes while sleeping? While the 
stomach is enjoying rest the lungs work their utmost to keep up a 
BJpply of vital electricity, and although they exhale the useless gases 
with the same rapidity that they do when the individual is awake, 
they draw in deeper and more copious draughts of the electrifying 
clement. The stomach being on such amicabje terms with the respi- 
ratory apparatus, and having made such excellent arrangements with 
it to aid in doing its work during the hours of partial repose, ( for 
the stomach never sleeps sound) <he reader can see how wrong it is 
for him to give his stomach a job of work on going to bed, by eating 
a late supper, and that he* has no right to complain if the digestive 
organs refuse to do the work, but allow the food to ferment and fill 
his blood and brain with inflammation. When the stomach has such 
perfect confidence in the integrity and industry of the lungs, it is also 
wrong to oblige the latter to cheat the former, b}"^ going to sleep in 
badly ventilated rooms, or where malaria exists, by which the sys- 
tem will become poisoned instead of electrified, and the stomach find 
its work not only undone, but itself disqualified in a measure to 
resume its labors. Facts go to prove that there is a greater prone- 
ness to disease during sleep than in the waking state. In Turkey 
and Ilindostan, if a person falls asleep in the neighborhood of a poppr 
field, over which the wind is blowing towards him, he is liable to 
" sleep the sleep which knows no waking." The peasants of Italy 
who fall asleep in the neighborhood of the Pontine marshes arc inva- 
riably smitten with fever. Even travelers who pass the night in the 
Campagna du R 5ma inevitably become more or less affected with the 
noxious air. 

The reason of this, after what has been said, must be obvious. 
The stomach battery having partially suspended operations in sleep, 
the lungs redouble their efforts to inhale the indispensable element, 
and unfortunately receive it, most poisonously adulterated, and the 
virious orgars of the system, if not murdered in their slumbers. 
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awaken to find Ihemselves invaded by a destructive foe. An English 
traveler in Abyssinia has asserted that he could live in health, iu 
that sickly climate, by a proper selection of the situation where he 
slept every night. 

All this argues the deleterious effects of late suppei's as well as the 
necessity of well ventilated and healthful sleeping apartments, and 
people who complain of ill health while they persist in the former, 
and take no pains to secure the latter, are as foolish as the boy wlio 
-thrust his hand into hot embers and then cried because it was burned. 
Let those who sleep in small rooms with windows and doors closed 
remember that every individual breathes, on an average, from 13 to 
20 times per n,inute, and inhales from 13 to 40 cubic inches of air at 
each inspiration. Now take, as a low estimate, the consumption of air 
at 20 inches, and the number of inspirations at 15, and we find that in 
the space of one minute, 300 cubic inches of air are required for the 
respiration of one person, during which 24 cubic inches of oxygen 
are absorbed by the blood, and the same amount of carbonic acid 
given out. Proceed with this estimate, and we find that in one hour, 
one pair of lungs have consumed 1440 cubic inches of oxygen, and 
in seven hours, the time usually allotted to sleep, 10,080 cubic inchc's 
of oxygen hi'.ve been replaced with an equal quantity of carbonic acid. 
The deadly effects of the latter are illustrated by the fact that a 
canary bird, suspended near tlie top of a curtain bedstead where per- 
sons are sleeping, will almost invariably be found dead in the morn- 
ing. It has further been demonstrated that when there is one-half 
per cent, of carbonic acid in the air, it renders it unfit for the sup- 
port of life. In view of these fixcts, how many churches, school- 
houses, places of amusement, factories, work-shops and dwelling 
houses are but the nurseries of disease. Nor is it surprising tliat 
such a great majority of tombstones in our cemeteries are inscribed 
with ages below two score. 

Some phj'siological writers have said that Scrofula is often produced 
by bad air. That it is rendered contagious through the medium of 
the air is certain, but I am hardly inclined to believe that Scrofula 
would directly arise from breathing the atmosphere of a crowded 
room unless there were persons in the apartment affected, w ith it. 
Scrofula and all diseases are rendered in a measure contagious by the 
diseased animal vapors from the lungs and pores of persons affected 
with them. These vapors mingle with the natural ingredients of air 
iu a confined room, and are conveyed to the blood of others through 
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the respiratory apparatus, and hence, impure air may, in one sei.so, 
be said to produce Scrofula. Certain it is, that it will convey tlie 
disease to those not affected with it, if it is rendered impure by tlie 
presence of scrofulous persons. Every man and woman is constantly 
perspiring or radiating from the skin, and exhaling from the lungs, 
waste animal matter, and if a person is diseased, these vapors par- 
take of the nature of that disease. 

Inasmuch, then, as there is at least one diseased person to every 
ton sound ones, in every community, the reader can see how liable 
he is to contract disease in a crowded lecture or show-room. The 
best ventilation docs not render us entirely safe, but improper ven- 
tilation makes the spread of disease positively certain. Prof. Fara- 
day gives his experience regarding the atmosphere of crowded rooms, 
as follows : 

" Air feels unpleasant in the breatliing cavities, including the mouth 
and nostrils, not merely from the absence of oxygen, the presence of 
carbonic acid, or the elevation of the temperature, bat from other 
causes depending on matters communicated to it from the human being. 
I think an individual may find a decided diflerence in his feelings 
when making part of a large company, from what he does when one 
of a small number of persons, and yet the thermometer give the same 
indication. When I am one of a large number of persons, I feel an 
oppressive sensation of closeness, notwithstanding the temperature 
may be about 60° or 65°, which I do not feel in a small company at 
the same temperature, and which I cannot refer altogether to the 
absorption of oxygen, or the inhalation of carbonic acid, and proba- 
bly depends upon the effluvia from the many present; but with me it 
is much diminished by a lowering of the temperature, and the sen- 
sations become more like those occurring in a small company." 

Were mankind generally aware of the effects of the diseased radia- 
tions and exhalations of invalids, popular lecturers and preachers and 
favorite dramatists and negro-duncers, could hardly induce the con- 
vocation of the crowded audiences that they now do, and people would 
be as particular in the air they breathe as the water they drink. The 
use of stagnant waters could not be more deleterious to the nervous 
and vascular systems than the inhalation and absorption of vitiated 
air. Still most men are regardless of the latter, while they throw out 
with disgust, a glass of water which has sediment or color. 

The introduction of stoves for purposes of heat, has been as 
injurious to health as it has been universal. Air to be healthful 
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must possess a certain amount of moisture (which is more electrical 
than dry air) to prevent a too copious radiation of the electrical ele^ 
inents and fluids of the body. The effect of stove heat, as every ona 
knows, is to render tlie atmosphere dry. But if this were tlie only 
objection to the use of stoves, some means might be devised to over- 
come it. Says Prof. Youmans: " "While, in point of economy, stoves 
are most advantageous sources of heat, yet in their cflects upon :ho 
air they are perhaps the worst. "VYe saw that in the stoves called ait 
tight, the burning is carried on in such a way that peculiar gaseous 
products are generated. These are liable to leak through the crevices 
and joinings into the room. Carbonic oxide gas is formed under 
these circumstances, and recent experiments have shown that it is a 
much more deadly poison than carbonic acid. The slow, half 
smothered burning of these stoves requires a feeble draft, which does 
not favor the rapid removal of injurious fumes. Besides, carbonic 
acid being about half as heavy again as common air, must be heated 
250° above the surrounding medium to become equally li-^ht, and 
still higher before it will ascend the pipe or flue. If the combus- 
tion oi the fuel is not vivid, and the draft brisk, there will ))e regur- 
gitation of this gaseous poison into the apartment." The same 
writer continues: " Probably all stoves, from their imperfect fittings, 
are liable to this bad result. Hot-air furnaces, also, have the same 
defect. They are cast in many pieces, and however perfect the join- 
ings may be at first, they cannot long be kept air-tight, inconsequence 
of the unequal contraction and expansion of the different parts undci 
great alternations of heat. Combustion products are hence liable to 
mingle with the stream of air sent into the room." Dr. Ure also 
remarks : " I have recently performed some careful experiments upon 
this subject, and find that when the fuel is burning so slowly as not 
to heat the iron surface above 250° or 300°, there is a constant deflux 
of carbonic acid into the room." 

To warm an apartment there is nothing like the old-fashioned fire- 
place, and all who have ever had the felicity of warming themselvc^a 
liefore it, will join with me in this assertion. A fire on the hearth 
does not heat the air, but, as a writer truly rem'u ks, " the heat rays 
dart thryni^h it to warm any object upon which they may fill." The 
sun passes his floods of light through the atmosphere withont warm 
ing it a particle. Air is made to be breathed, and we again discover 
Providential wisdom in the arrangement by which the sun warms up, 
without disturbing., in tha slightest degree, the respii'atory medium. 
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But if we heat the air itself, we at once destroy the natural equili 
brium of its composition, and so change its properties that it becomes 
more or less unpleasant and prejudicial to heallli." 

jModern grates are very good substitutes for fire-places, and should 
take the places of stoves, particularly in churches, tlieatrcs and sliow ' 
rooms, where the animal eflluvia of a crowded assemblage are suffi- 
cient to render the air vitiated without the further addition of stove 
or furnace heat. 

Too much care cannot be taken for the maintenance of the natural 
purity of air. School-houses, churches, theatres, dwellings and fac> 
tories, should be daily aired, in cold as well as hot weather. The 
permanency of impure air in a close building, is forcibly illustrated 
in a recent account given by the American Medical Gazette, of the 
vault of the old Cathedral Church of Bremen. Hundreds of years 
ago, when the old church was built, the plumbers occupied tlie vault 
for melting and preparing materials for the roof, and since that turn 
its atmosphere has possessed the peculiar property of preserving 
from decay all bodies placed therein. That paper remarks — 

" Visitors are shown eight human bodies, besides a number of cats, 
dogs, monkeys, birds, etc., all of which, b}'^ mere exposure to this 
atmosphere, have become di ied and free from all ollensive eflluvia ; 
resembling in appearance coarse parchment. 

" The body nearest the door is that of an English major, said to 
have lain there one hundred and eighteen years. 

" The second that of a German student, who lost his life in a duel. 
The hard, dry flesh, still shows the sabre wounds on his throat 
and arm. Ilis body has been here one hundred and seventy years. 

'* The third, that of a Swedish Countess, Avhose body has remained 
free from the lot of common mortals for one hundred and forty years. 

" The fourth, that of a Swedish General, who was killed in the 
" Thirty Years' War," and whose throat still exhibits the maik of 
the wound of which he died. 

" The fifth is that of his aid-de camp, who lost his life at the same 
time, by a cannon ball striking him in the side. The destruction of 
the ])arts is plainly visible. 

" The sixth body is that of a workman, who {r\l from the steepb 
of the church when near its completion — four hundred years ago — 
and broke his neck. Owing to this accident, the peculiar properties 
of the vault became known; for the body of the deceased workman 
was laid in this vault for a few days, and, having evinced no signs of 
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decomposition, the singularities of the fact induced the authorities to 
permit it to remain, and here it has remained during all that time. 

" The seventh is the body of an English lady, who died 130 years 
eince of a cancer on the lower jaw; the ravages of the disease are still 
perceptible in the ulcerated flesh. 

" The eighth is the body of a working man, who has lain here foi 
sixty years. 

" In a marble sarcophagus, standing in the middle of the vault, 
are said to repose the mortal remains of the Swedish Chancellor, 
Van Englebrechten; but they are not permitted to be exposed to pub- 
lic view, on account of some still surviving relative of the family. 

" Each of these bodies retains to a great degree the appearance 
peculiar to itself in life. Thus, the Swedish General was a short 
round-faced man inclined to corpulency; his aid-de-camp was a slen- 
der, well-proportioned man, in the prime of life. As in general 
appearance so also in facial expression do these bodies differ ; the 
parchment-like skin, though drawn tightly over the bones, still 
shows something of the manner in which the muscles beneath once 
worked. 

* No other part of the church possesses this peculiar atmosphere, 
and we can only suppose that the entire chamber became so sur- 
charged with lead, that it has continued ever since to give forth 
vapors, which, forming an antiseptic chemical compound of lead, 
have operated upon the cadavera exposed to its influence." 

Now this condition of the air is well enough for dead bodies but 
baneful enough to live ones. Mechanics who work in metal can seo 
from this, how prolific of diseases their work shops may become by 
being daily and nightly closed, as they frequently are in winter. 
There can be no doubt, too, that churches, closed up as they gene- 
rally are, at the end of every Sabbath, retain a great deal of the dis- 
eased emanations of unhnalthy visitors, which cannot be removed by 
a day 's airing towards the end of the week when sextons usually 
sweep and ventilate the buildings. Churches should, therefore, b« 
aired immediately after, as well as just before the day for services, 
and an airing every day would be still better. 

Those who are struck down by the hand of disease and marvel at 
the c<iU6v of their afl3ictions, because, perhaps, they have been regu- 
lar in their habits of eating, drinking and sleeping, may find in this 
essay a solution of the secret. That it may have a happy effect upon 
mechanios who build houses ; upholsterers who furnish them ; ser- 
3 
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rants and housewives who have the care of them; the artizaA in tTie 
workshop; the pale faced woman in the cotton factory; the hotel 
keeper who entertains lodgers; the conductors of railways; the par- 
son ; the sexton ; the dancer ; street commissioners ; the frequent 
visitors of cemeteries; and the mothers of large families, is the hopa 
of the author. 

4th. the clothes WE WEAR. 

It is almost useless to speak of the evils of dress If fashion 
ehould decree that men and women must adorn themselves in their 
grave clothes, the mandate would be cheerfully obeyed. In these 
days of " fuss and feathers " an ephemeral life of gaiety and gliiter 
is esteemed more desirable than a long life of quiet usefulness. But 
inasmuch as the clothes we wear exert a mighty influence on the 
health of the vascular and nervous systems, this chapter would be 
incomplete without a few remarks on the subject. Reference to the 
pernicious effects of tight lacing will be deferred for another essay. 
In this I shall turn my attention to other evils equally destructive to 
health. Tight clothes of any description are injurious. Knit shirts, 
knit drawers, tight stockings, tight pants, close fitting vests and 
waists, tight shoes, tight boots and tight caps and hats, all tend to 
obstruct the electrical radiation which carries off the impurities 
of the system. So long have these habits of dress been indulged i.n, 
that a very large proportion of the men and women of civilized coun- 
tries may be said to be " hide-bound;" that is, the pores of the skin 
have been closed and gummed up by the noxious exhalations of the 
gkin which have not been permitted to pass otf naturally. Were it 
not for offending the prudish modesty of many who might be termed 
doubly extra civilized, or, in the language of flour dealers, "extra 
superfine," " superlative," &c., I should advocate a return to the 
breech-cloth, hoping thereby to get some one to meet me half way. 
I may yet, before T leave this subject. 

With the exception of savages, who go nearly or quite naked, the 
semi-barbarians who envelop but a small portion of their bodies in 
clothing, and the Turks who wear loose pants, tunics, robes, &c.j 
there are no people in the world who approach health and comfort in 
their fashions of dress. The indigent and mercantile classes of the 
Ottoman Empire particularly, indulge themselves in a peculiarly 
comfortable costume. Fig. 12 represents a Turkish fruit vender. 
At least a couple of pairs more of brawny legs with their haunchoa 
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could be easily stowed away in his loose breeches, and his sleeves, 
etc. correspond with the expansiveness of his nether habiliments. 
There is some chance here for electrical radiation to go on unob- 
structedly. 

Fig. 12. 




THB COSTUME OF A TURKISH PRUIT TEKDEK. 



The invention and adoption of knit shirts and drawers have done 
much to destroy the purity of the blood and the harmonious action 
of vital .lecUicity. The use of liauucl as an article of under drcas w 
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changeable climates is certainly commendable. lUit to obtain tlio 
benelit which wearers usually seek, i. e. health, such garments must 
be made loose, and changed often. Knit shirts usually set close to 
the skin, and very often draw so tight around the chest as tc prevent 
a free action of the lungs. I have frequently had occasion to ex- 
amine consumptive invalids, who were hastening decline by wearing 
flannel shirts so closely fitted to their skin that Indian rubber could 
not have been much more objectionable. Flannel shirts should be 
made up from the cloth, and loose enough to admit a free circulation 
of air between them and the skin. It is w^ell to wear two during tho 
week, clianging every alternate day. Every other day hang the one 
last worn in the air and sunlight, so that the impurities which it may 
have absorbed can pass off. 

In this connection I would not omit to warn invalids against the 
use of plasters. Almost daily am I consulted by those who have 
been in the habit of wearing them more or less for years. But," 
says one, " they are recommended by my physician." Shame on 
your physician! If he knows the offices of the pores of the skin, 
he is guilty of willful malpractice; if he docs not, he ought not to be 
your physician. I know that by thus speaking I shall incur the 
maledictions of the " regulars," and not a few of those who call 
themselves " reformers," but what do I care — I have them already. 
There are said to be nearly three thousand pores in every square inch 
of the human body, and there are from seven to ten square inches in 
an ordinary sized plaster. Now think, for one moment, of the effects 
which must ultimately ensue from plastering up twenty to thirty 
thousands of those useful little orifices through which the electrical 
radiations of the system carry off the noxious and waste matter of 
the blood. True, you feel a temporary suspension of pain, but do 
you not know that skillfully prepared embrocatiojis will produce this 
happy result as well, while they allow the machinery of nature to 
go on uninterruptedly ? When an invalid comes to me plastered up 
from the top of his neck to the extremity of his spine, I am invari 
ably reminded of the way in which some South Americans kill pris- 
oucrs. It is at Iklonte Video, I believe, that they sew them up in a 
wet hide, leaving only the head and neck exposed to the vitalizing 
influences of the atmosphere. When the hide becomes dry it stickg 
just about as close as a " pitch plaster," and the unfortunate vj'^'im 
dies a slow, but excruciating death. Why, " Mr. Doctors," (as the 
Germans S'^metimes call the members of our professioTi) do you not 
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know that the pores are of as much importance to the human STstern 
as the safety valves to the steam engire ? The pores are actually 
safety valves t« the animal machinery, and the Divine architect lias 
not made one more than is necessary. Do not, then, delude the 
sullcring victim to disease, who has already more noxious and health- 
destroying matter in his system than he can carry, with the hops 
that a plaster can be of any possible benefit to him. If he has pams 
and you cannot cure them with unexceptionable remedies, pass him 
over to some of your brethren who can. " There is a balm in Gilead, 
and a physician there." 

Over-coats made of the skins of buffaloes are extremely warm in 
cold climates in winter, and rubber coats in all climates in rainy 
weather. Garments of both descriptions are unhealthy, because their 
texture is of such a nature as to prevent the escape of the insensible 
perspiration. They are, undoubtedly, comfortable for a day, but 
their injurious effects may last for a life-time. 

Much has been said for and Fig. 13. 

against low-neck dresses for 
ladies. Some physiologists, 
even, have raised their 
voices against them, and 
pronounced them the cause 
of consumption in many 
cases. That ladies may and 
often do take cold by sud- 
denly changing their cos- 
tume from high to low neck, 
I will not gainsay. But 
that does not prove the lat- 
ter style injurious ; but 
simply that an instant 
change from one to the oth- 
er is productive of evil. On 
tlie contrary, I believe that 
a general adoption of low- 
ueck dresses by the ladies, 
would cause a decrease of 
that terrible disease among 
their sex. The exposure of the neck, I have found to be highly effi- 
cacious in lung and bronchial diseases. ~By exposure it soon becomea 
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toughened like the hands and face to the changes of weather. Then, 
too, the pores of the skin have perfect freedom to perform their 
offices, whereas the high-necks usually set as close as the skin. 
Ladies should be cautious in the spring when they change I'rom high 
to low, and then wear no other but low-neck dresses till cold wea- 
ther sets in again. It must be borne in mind that constant or occa- 
sional changes are what produce mischief. 

The use of fur tippets by ladies, and comforters and fur collars bv 
gentlemen, are a great source of bronchial difficulties, and ought 
(though I suppose will not till fashion says so) be abandoned. By 
the use of such superfluities the neck becomes tender, and liable to 
affections on the slightest change of weather. Many cases of bron- 
chitis may be entirely cured by the simple abandonment of neck 
cloths. I have practically tested this theorj' and with satisfactory 
results. 

Second hand clothing is a medium through which many an aristo- 
cratic disease is conveyed to poor people. A wealthy invalid who 
gives his coat to a poor man bestows no blessing. No man can wear 
a garment for one week without imparting to it a portion of himself, 
and if he be diseased his garment is also diseased. A dog will recog- 
nize his master's clothes by the smell, and I have seen those whose 
clothes any body with less acute olfactories could recognize by their 
odor. There is a perfectly simple and philosophical solution of this 
phenomenon. The electrical radiation of the impurities of the sys- 
tem, commonly known as insensible perspiration, enters the minutest 
threads of the cloth, and an old coat and pair of pants contain many 
ounces of waste animal matter from the body of the wearer. Bring 
these in contact with the absorbing pores, and a person is at once 
innoculated to a certain degree with the noxious matter contained 
in them. Sypliilitic and other venereal diseases are frequently trans- 
mitted in this way, and other complaints, probably quite as often, 
only the latter are not as immediately detected as the formc-r 

Persons should never wear their deceased relatives' clothes, unlcsi 
they consist of articles which can be thoroughly washed, and then it 
is doubtful if they can be entirely cleansed of the diseased radiations 
which must have taken place weeks and perliaps months prior to the 
lust sickness of the wearer. Although individuals of robust consti- 
tution often appear well till thrown at once on a bed of sickness, 
there are unhealthy conditions of the system which always precede 
acute attacks and render the clothing unfit for the use of others. 
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Some philosophers and reformers have recommended a return to 
ihe tiishion which the God of nature introduced before the fall of 
Adam, i. e. nudity. According to an account given in a late number 
of the Dublin jSv . ning Mail, the experiment of ascertaining whether 
rlothing can be dispensed with, is actually being tried on a child in 
[reland. That paper remarks as follows: 

" The subject of the costume of the ancient Britons has often been 
discussed; it has been asserted that they were naked. Those who 
opposed that view, adduced as reasons the coldness and variable 
nature of the climate. The question has been set at rest by an experi- 
ment which has recently been made on a child at St. Anne's, Blarney, 

near Cork. The child is 14 months old, and is the son of Mr. , 

who determined to ascertain what the human frame would bear. 
The child is perfectly naked night and day; he sleeps without any 
covering, in a room with the thermometer at 38 degrees; from this 
he goes into a bath 118 degrees; he sometimes goes to sleep in the 
bath; he is perfectly indifferent to heat or cold, is lively, active, 
cheerful and intelligent; his appearance constantly reminds the 
observer of the best efforts of our best painters and sculptors 
Therein is the beau ideal; he is the reality. Ilis simple, natural, 
easy, graceful and ever varying postures are charming. lie arrests 
the attention and commands the admiration of all who see him. The 
peculiar character of his skin is very striking; it is exquisitely healthy 
and beautiful. It may be compared to the rays of the sun streaming 
through a painted window. 

" During the progress of the experiment he has cut three teeth 
without manifesting, any of the disagreeable symptoms usual to 
children in that condition. lie appears to be quite insensible to pain 
Occasionally he has an ugly fall, but not a sound escapes from his lips 
His manners, demeanor and general behavior are equally striking. 
Ilis mode of saluting a person is to take the hand in a graceful 
maiiner and kiss it. He is under the complete control of his father, 
and is perfectly quiet during meals, and also whenever he is told to 
be f;o. He goes about all day amusing and occupying himself in a 
quiet way. No one accustomed to children would know there was 
a child in the house. So incredible are these results that some of 
the residents of St. Anne's regard the whole matter with mingled 
feelings of horror, amazement and wonder. 

"lie has two meals — generally boiled rice, which is put on a 
napkin on the ground, and he picks it up to the last grain. After 
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that, wheaten flour cake with butter, and a cup of milk which hj 
drinks. While eating his rice he looks a different being; there is at 
once a pride and an enjoyment of performance. lie has the air of 
an orator addressing an audience. 

" During the day he goes to sleep when he likes, merely lying 
do-vn on the floor. The attitude he assumes in sleeping is that of a 
Mussulman making prostrations— on his knees with his hands spread 
out before him which could not be if he suffered from fatigue; but 
his muscles are too hard for that. By this means he concentrates tho 
caloric in his stomach, and so it is indifferent to cold; however cold, 
the limbs (and they get frightfully cold to the touch) are never 
numb, being, on the contrary, mottled red; the loins are always 
warm. The problem he presents physiologically is this; a develop, 
ment of the nerves producing pleasurable sensations, and a corres- 
ponding deadening of those of the contrary. The intensity of the 
enjoyment which he derives from contact with the skin, is only 
equalled by the insensibility of the flesh. We have never known 
him since his exposure to extreme cold to cry from pain." 

This appears like a cruel experiment, but I question whether that 
parent inflicts as much suffering on his child as the majority of parents 
do on their children by loading their little bodies with unnecessary, 
and too close-fitting raiment ; and, I further question, whether this 
child in a state of nudity, may not grow up with a far better and 
healthier physical organization than will any of his little mates in 
clothes. The experiment, so far, is really a triumph, and, after all, 
only proves what physiology, deeply studied, teaches. It is quite 
a mistaken notion that a great amount of clothing is necessary for 
comfort and health in cold weather. The ancient Spartans who were 
distinguished for their physical powers and beauty, were allowed 
but scanty clothing in childhood, even in the depth of winter 
Our extreme sensitiveness to changes from heat to cold is mere 
ly the result of tenderness induced by long habits of perniciout 
dress. 

In conclusion, I would say, that if costume is indispensable, there 
are three rules to be observed to secure that which is healthy, viz: 
1st. Cover no more of the body than the dictates of sound modesty 
tequire. 2d. Let the clothes be made of new material, and of such 
as will allow the uninterrupted egress of the bodily impurities. 3d. 
Mantuaraakers and tailors must make cl ;thing to hang loosely about 
the body. When men and women become wise enough to observe 
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these, the adoption of the more primitive style of our first parents, 
will appear less called for. 

5Tn. AVEALTII. 

"Wealth, with its attendant dissipations, is a prolific source of ner- 
vous derangements and blood impurities. Many physiologists have 
described money as the " elixir of both mind and body." Dr. Hall, 
in his Journal of Health remarks as fi-dlows: 

" This idea of the hygienic value of money on men is strikingly 
illustrated in the report of M. Vallerme, secretary of the poor house 
commissioners in Havre, where the average age of the rich is twelve 
years greater than that of the poor. Thus, 1088 prosperous persons 
died at an aver.nge age of 42 years; 47i)l of the middling classes at 
29 years; and 19.849 poor at 20 years." 

Now these statistics, at first glance, look like " knock-down argu- 
ments;" but those who argne from them that wealth is a promoter 
of health and longevity, overlook one important consideration which 
strikes at the very root of their philosophy, to wit : heallh begrta 
wealth, instead of wealth begettvxg health. It must be remembered 
that a large proportion of mankind is born into the world with here- 
ditary^ disease or enfeebled constitution, which disqualifies them for 
the active pursuits of life, and consequently, unless they become 
heirs to wealth tJiey must live and die poor. Look over our country 
now, and learn the history of its wealthy men; what do we find? 
two-thirds at least have been the architects of their own fortunes. 
They have amassed their wealth by that indomitable perseverance and 
industry which they could only have maintained under the encour 
agement of vigorous physical organization. What chance has the 
invalid to gain wealth, or even a competency ? He is interrupted in 
his business pursuits by the visitations of disease, and the har- 
vests he may reap during the intervals of comfortable health, are at 
on;o absorbed in the expenses of sickness which follows. If, as the 
ftatiritics indicate, the average age of wealth over poverty is only 
twelve years, the argument is in favor of the latter; for if, with good 
health to start with, and sub.sequent wealth to enable them to live 
as they choose, rich people cannot exceed an average of twelve years 
over a class, a majority of whicii is born in sickness and physical 
deformity, we may justly conclude that wealth, with its usual dissi- 
pations, shortens the lives of its possessors. Dr. Hall has fallen into 
a* 
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the same error that many other physiological writers have in treat 
ing on this subject. 

Men who have been gifted with that mental and physical energy 
united with extraordinary powers of endurance, which has enabled 
them to stem with success the opposing currents of life, ought to 
live from 20 to 50 years longer than the sickly crew who follow in 
their wake with spirited oars to-day, and exhausted strength to-mor- 
row. But it appears that they can only average twelve more, and 
probably these are obtained from the extraordinary longevity of the 
minority of wealthy men, who have attained remarkable age in con- 
sequence of an adherence to temperate and industrious habits, unal- 
lured by the vices of wealth. 

A few men use riches as if they were a loan from God — strewing 
the paths of indigency and suffering with blessings; many men value 
riches only because they enable them to live in sluggish idleness — to 
glut their bellies with besotting wines and rich viands — to gratify in 
full measure their stimulated passions, and dazzle the world with 
glittering gew-gaws. The former possess placidity of mind and har- 
mony of body; the latter, mental uneasiness and phj'sical debility, 
and from the dissipations of these arise the common evils of wealth. 
The mind, under constant excitement, the blood hot with excessive 
stimulus, and the muscles paralyzed with habitual inactivity, can- 
not fail to destroy the tone of the nervous and vascular system. 

There is a happy medium between wealth and poverty, which pro 
motes physical health and social comfort, and beyond this boundary 
'twere well if none could pass. Inasmuch as man can carry nothing 
with him at the close of life except a record of good works, he who 
possesses a competency during life, enjoys all the pleasures that money 
can buy without surfeit. But some wish for wealth to be enabled to 
do good. An excellent lesson for such, may be found in the life and 
sayings of Socrates: A Grecian youth, who saw the errors and 
fellies of the people, and wished to reform the world, exclaimed ; — 
" 0 that I were rich, and famous as an orator, I would move the 
world so soon! Here are sins to be plucked up, and truths to be 
planted. 0 that I could do it all! I would reform the whole world — 
and that so soon." Socrates, hearing the youth, said: "Young 
n)an, thou speakest as silly women. This gospel in plain letters is 
M-ritten for all — ' Let him that would move thk world, move 
FIRST HIMSELF.' It askcth neither wealth nor fame to live out a 
noble life. Make thy li^ht thy life; thy thought thy action. Others 
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will come round, and follow in thy steps. Thou askest riches to 
move the world. Foolish young man, as thou art, begin now. 
Reform thy little self, and thou hast begun to reform the world, 
fear not, thy work shall never die." 

The general tendency of wealth is not Benevolence, but prodigality, 
selfishness, idleness, and gluttony. Th^re is more true benevolence 
exhibited by the poorest than the wealthiest classes. lion. Goo. S. 
Ililliard has 'beautifully remarked — "I confess that increasing years 
bring with them an increasing respect for men who do not succeed in 
life, as those words are commonly used. Heaven is said to be a place 
for those who have not succeeded on earth; and it is surely true that 
celestial graces do not best thrive and bloom in the hot blaze of 
worldly prosperity. Ill success sometimes arises from a superabun- 
dance of qualities in themselves good — from a conscience too sensitive, 
a taste too fastidious, a self-forgetfulness too romantic, a modesty 
too retiring. I will not go so far as to say, with a living poet, 
that the ' world knows nothing of its greatest men,' but there are 
forms of greatness, or at least excellence, which ' die and make 
no sign there are martyrs that miss the palm, but not the stake, 
there are heroes without the laurel, and conquerors without the 
triumph." 

The view I take of the physical effects of riches is sustained by Dr. 
Channing. He gives it as his opinion that the difference between the 
rich and the poor in regard to phj^sical suffering is not as great as 
has been imagined, in support of which he says: " That some of the 
indigent among us die of scanty food is undoubtedly true; but vastly 
more die from eating too much than fi-om eating too little; vastly 
more from excess than from starvation. So as to clothing, many 
shiver from want of defence against the cold; but there is vastly 
more suffering among the rich from absurd and criminal modes of 
dress which fashion has sanctioned, than among the poor from deli 
ciency of raiment. Our daughters are oftener brought to the grave 
by their rich attire, than our beggars by their nakedness. So the 
poor are often over worked; but they suffer less than many among 
the rich who have no work to do nor interesting object to fill up life; 
to satisfy the infinite cravings of man for action. According to our 
present modes of education, how many of our daughters are victims 
of ennui, a misery unknown to the poor, and more intolerable than 
the weariness of excessive toil." 
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6th. bad habits of CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 

Many of the blood and nervous derangements of adult age are but 
the harvests of seeds sown in childhood and youth. The injurious 
habit in which children are usually indulged, of devouring meats and 
other stimulating food, has already been discussed under the head of 
" The Food we Eat." I shall herein treat of other habits common 
to immature age, which exert an influence more or less destructive to 
health and longevity. 

At school children acq aire many injurious 
habits, one of which is illustrated in Fig. 14. 
The effect of this posture is to cramp the lungs, 
thereby preventing the usual quantity of elec- 
trifying air from coming in contact with and 
arterializing the venous blood. It also curves 
the spine, the great nervous trunk, and in a 
measure interrupts the harmonious distribu- 
tion of the nervo-electric fluid. Hence, both 
blood and nervous derangements are induced 
thereby. Parents and teachers are not parti- 
cular enough in observing and criticising the 
posture of the school boy. Many a case of 
spinal disease and pulmonary consumption 
had its origin on the bench of the school- 
room Seats should always be provided with 
suitable backs for the support of the spine, and 
BAD POSITION IN siTTiKO. Children should be required to maintain a cor- 
rect posture. 

A great error is generally committed by parents in sending their 
children to school at an age so tender that the development of 
the mental faculties seriously interferes with the vigorous formation 
of their physical parts. A child of three or four years of age seated 
on a bench in school, is no more in his place than a twelve 
years old boy would be on the judge's bench in a court of chancery. 
What does he care about letters or syllables.' What he learns is not 
the result of a gratification of a thirst for knowledge, but of a severe 
and health destroying discipline, which effects a forced growth of the 
mind at the expense of the body. The vital nervo-electric forces, 
withheld from the generous development of the chest, the vital 
or^pns and the n\uscles. are consumed in nourishing and enlarging 
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the brain. In <irt mankind exhibit common se;isc. The master 
builder who is about to decorate his grounds with a superb edifice, 
first lays a strong and perhaps an inelegant foundation, upon which 
to raise the monument of his superior skill in architecture. So the 
parent, who wishes his child to occupy a commanding and useful 
position in society, when he shall have arrived at tlie stature of 
manhood, should take pains to secure for him a physical foundation 
which can firmly sustain the mental superstructure. To this end 
ciiildren should be kept out of school and allowed to dig play-houses 
in the sand, play horse with strings, jump ropes and roll hoops 
until their little limbs become hard and chests broad, and, too, until 
they evince some desire for study. If this desiie is manifested before 
the age of five or six, it should not be encouraged. The first six and 
even ten years of boyhood are none too long to prepare the physical 
trunk for the nourishment of mental growth. It is related of a 
gentleman now occupying a seat in the United States Senate, that 
his wife taught hira his letters after marriage, while ho prosecuted 
his calling as a journeyman tailor. But advancing step by step, 
reading with avidity, studying closely, and striving constantly to 
inprove his condition, he has at last attained one of the most eminent 
positions in the gift of his countrymen. Nor is this an isolated 
instance of the rapid mental progress of a mind after the body had 
gained, not only strength, but maturity. History is embellished 
with such. The great Patrick Henry was mentally a dull boy, and 
hated books, but when the flowers of his mental garden, enriched by 
the nutriment of a strong and matured physical organization, did 
bloom, the whole country was intoxicated with their fiagrance.. 
inspiring the American patriots with an enthusiasm which naught 
but success could satiate. In the face of such facts, let not parents 
make intellectual prodigies and physical wrecks of their children. 
If they have the germ of greatness in them, there is no danger but il 
will become developed by the time society, the state, and the nation 
have need of them. 

Colored candy eating is a habit in which many parents indulge 
children to an extent calling loudly for the warning of the faithful 
physician. The innocent darlings are almost ready to bound out of 
their shoes, when papa or mamma brings home from the confectioner 
a sweet little package of beautiful striped, red, blue, green and 
\ el low sugar-plums; of course they are, for they have the most 
implicit confidence in their dear parents, and know they will not 
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give Ihem any thing which will injure them! But parents may nol 
know that there are fatal poisons concealed in the pretty spiral 
streaks which ornament the confectionary, and papas are so alisorhed 
in business and mammas in fictitious literature, it is a chance if tiiey 
either of them ever find out. So long as no immediate fatalities occur 
to the little ones, it is supposed that such indulgences are harn\lcss. 
As in excessive meat eating, and other bad habits, nature T.oes not 
cry out at once, and as a consequence physical injury therefrom is not 
dreamed of. But ignorance does not shield the juvenile or adult from 
the deadly consequences of pernicious habits, which gradually under- 
mine the constitution and induce premature decay. 

A brief specification of some of the drugs used for coloring candies, 
I trust, will suffice to show parents who peruse these pages, that 
however pretty sugar-sticks and tojj^s are to look at, they are entirely 
unfit to enter the susceptible little stomachs of children. Reds are 
often obtained from red lead, vermilion or bisulphuret of mercury, 
bisulphuret of arsenic, Iodide of mercury and Venetian red. Greens 
from false verditer or subsulphate of copper and chalk, emerald 
green or arsenite of copper, Brunswick greens or oxychlorides of 
copper, verdigris or diacetate of copper, mineral green, green ver- 
diter or subcarbonate of copper, and mixtures of the chromates of 
lead and indigo. Yellows from gamboge, massicot, or protoxide of 
lead, the three chrome yellows or chromates of lead, yellow orpiment, 
or sulphuret of arsenicum, King's yellow or sulphuret of arsenicum, 
with lime and sulphur, Iodide of lead, sulphuret of antimony or 
Naples yellow, yellow ochre. Blues from indigo, cobalt, Antwerp 
blue, a preparation of Prussian blue, Prussian blue, or ferrocyanide 
of iron, smalt and blue verditer or sesquicarbonate of copper. 
Litmus is also used in coloring blue, which, if unadulterated, is 
harmless; but it is frequently adulterated with common arsenic and 
peroxide of mercury. Browns are often obtained from umber and 
Vand}-ke brown, while purples are generally made by mixhig 
Bome of the objectionable minerals used to produce other colors. 

"It may be alleged by some," says Ilassell, "that these sub- 
stances are employed in quantities too inconsiderable to prove 
injurious; but this is certainly not so, for the quantity used, as is 
amply indicated in many cases, by the eye alone, is very large, and 
sufficient, as is proved by numberless recorded and continually 
occurring instances, to occasion disease and even death. It should 
be remembered, too, that the preparations of lead, mercury, copper, 
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and arsenic, are what are termed cumulative, that is, they are hable 
to accumulate in the system, little by little, until at length the lull 
effects of the poisons become manifested." 

Continues Ilassell — " That deadly poisons should be daily used 
for the sake of imparting color to articles of such general consump- 
tion as sugar confectionary — articles consumed chiefly by children, 
who, from their delicate organization, are much more susccptiljie 
than adults — is both surprising and lamentable. It is surprising on 
the one hand, that the manufacturers of these articles should be so 
reckless as to employ them; and, on the other, that the authorities 
\ should tolerate their use." 

Many confectioners do not sufficiently understand the chemical 
properties of the colorings they use, to know their poisonous effects. 
They have learned the trade of candy making, but have never stopped 
to enquire into the nature of the articles used for ornamenting their 
pretty drops, sticks and toys. For this reason, if no other, parents 
should not feed their children colored candies. Those which are not 
colored, will please the little folks quite as well, if they do not see 
the others. 

Candies flavored with the ordinary essences, such as peppermint, 
wintergreen, lemon, sassafras and rose, are also less hurtful than 
those which are flavored with almond, pineapple and peach. The 
latter often contain fusil oil and prussic acid. 

From the foregoing remarks, the reader will see tliat cake orna- 
ments, composed as they are, of colored confectionary, are equally 
objectionable, and should not be eaten by child or adult. If they 
are necessary as ornaments, no one is obliged to eat them. 

Going " barefoot," a very common practice among the children of 
the indigent in cities, and those of all classes in the countrj^, is a 
common cause of blood diseases. In large towns the streets and gut- 
ters are the receptacles of filth of every description, a partial specifi- 
cation of which would embrace the diseased expectorations of men 
and animals, dead carcasses of flies, cockroaches, rats and mice, killi'd 
by poison, poisonous che'nicals and acids swept from drug stores and 
medical laboratories, filthy rags which have been used in dressing 
foul ulcers, mucus from syphilitic sores, etc., the bare touch of which 
is polluting. But when, as is almost daily the case, the barefooted 
urchin " stubs his toes" against a projecting stone, rupturing the 
skin, and then brings his bleeding feet in contact with this hetero- 
geneous compound of mineral, vegetable, and animal poisons, th« 
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blood is sure to receive an impure inoculation which, unless cradi 
Gated by vegetable medication, clings to the individual through life, 
rendering him ever a susceptible subject lor epidemics, colds and 
chr..nic diseases. In villages, although less exposed to corrupt ani- 
mal inoculations, barefooted children are liable to have the purity of 
tlieir blood contaminated by contact with poisonous plants, which 
abound in country places. And merely a thoughtless gallop through 
Btubble fields, where wheat or oats have been harvested, may impart 
to the blood of the barefooted child, a humor which is sooner or later 
to cause his death. Because serious effects do not manifest themselves 
immediately, many parents flatter th?mselves that the practice is not 
attended with bad results. But blood impurities are generally insi- 
dious, and produce disease when it is least expected. 

I do not believe God ever intended that every child should pass 
through the retinue of diseases which is considered the lot of child- 
hood. All tender mothers appear to think that their children must 
have the mumps, whooping cough, measles, and scarlet fever, and tho 
sooner the " darlings" have them the better. Now is it reasonable 
to suppose that human nature requires these diseases as settlers, the 
same as coffee requires eggs or codfish-skin ? If children are brought 
up properly, they may escape all these diseases. What, with stimu- 
lating anin)al diet, poisoned confectionary, bare feet, and so forth, by 
which the vital fluids of the system beconie rivers of death, can b© 
expected but nursery diseases ! Corrupt blood is that which renders 
the child a ready victim to a whole train of juvenile ills. 

A habit which is considerably prevalent in almost every family, of 
allowing children to sleep with elder persons has ruined the nervous 
vi\acity and physical energy of many a promising child. Those 
having dear old friends, whose lives they would like to perpetuate at 
the sacrifice of their innocent oflspring, alone should encourage this 
evil; but every parent who loves his child, and wishes to oreserve to 
him a sound nervous .system, with which to buffet successfully the 
cares, sorrows and labors of life, must .see to it, that his ner70U.S 
vitality is not absorbed by some diseased or aged relative. 

Children, compared with adults are electrically in a positive con- 
dition. The rapid changes which are going on in their little bodies 
abundantly generate and as extensively work up vital nervo-electnc 
fluids. But when, by contact for long nights with elder and negaiive 
persons, the vitalizing electricity of their tender organizations \a 
given off, they soon pine, grow pale, languid and dull, while their 
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bed companions feel a corresponding invigoration. King David, the 
Psalmist, knew theefiectsof this practice, and when hehecameold got 
young women to sleep with him that his days might be lengthened 
Dr. Ilufeland, the German physiologist, attributes the frequent longe- 
vity of schoolmasters to their daily association with young persons. 

Invalid mothers often prolong their existence by daily contact with 
their children. I once knew a woman who, by weak lungs and min- 
eral doctors, had been prostrated with incurable consumption. Her 
infant occupied the same bed with her almost constantly day and 
night. The mother lingered for months on the verge of the giave, 
her demise being hourly expected. Still she lingered on, daily dis- 
proving the predictions of her medical attendants. The child, mean- 
while, pined without any apparent disease. Its once fat little cheeks 
fell away with singular rapidity, till every bone in its face was visi- 
ble. Finally it had imparted to the mother its last spark of vitality, 
and simultaneously both died. I saw it recently stated in a news- 
paper that a man in Massachusetts had lived forty-one days without 
eating anything, during which period he had been nourished alto- 
gether by a little cold water, and " by the influences absorbed by him 
while daily holding the hand of his wife." 

Many old men who marry young wives are aware of the nourish- 
mg effects of such unequal unions, and are not such " old fools " as 
many pronounce them, while the young women who become their 
wives are bigger "young fools" than they are ever reputed to be. 
So i.e old ladies, tenacious of life, and wickedly regardless of the 
welfare of others, often coax children or coujpel their servants to 
sleep with them. Parents, therefore, who feel that affectional devo- 
tion to their children which is usually instinctive, should exercise 
vigilance and protect their offspring froicn a robbery which can never 
be repaired. Great care should also be taken to have diseased and 
healthy children sleep in separate beds. Although the effect of put- 
ting them to^etlier is favorable to the former, it is attended sometimes 
with fatal and always injurious results to the latter. It is better, 
iu raising a family of children, to preserve in health a rugged childj 
even if its j)uny brothers and sisters die, than to distribute his full 
measure of vitality among two or half a dozen, and thus place him 
ou a debilitated level with the whole. 



Masturbation, or self-pollution, is a very prevalent vice among 
both children and yuutb . The amative passions, prematurely deve- 
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Jopcd by stitnulating diet, importune gratification which cannot 1)6 
gi-antcd in the manner prescribed by nature, because marriage is au 
institution only iitted for adults. Ignorant of the physiological 
eflects of resorting to artilicial means, and goaded on by the perusal 
of popu'ar romances, the unsophisticated youth falls an easy victim 
to a habit which taps the very fountains of nervo-electric vitality 
It has always been surprising to me to see some parents allow theii 
tables and book shelves to become loaded with yellow-covered litera- 
ture, while they carefully exclude every book which treats on physi- 
ological matters. If jMr. Beelzebub should write out a piescilptiou 
for the ruination of young men and women, and in its punctuation 
use a grave for a period, its adoption could prove no more fatal than 
has the prescription of civilization. Am I asked what is tlie latter ' 
Then I w ill tell you. In utero-life, before the child has breathed the 
atmosphere of tiiis world, the treatment begins. Excessive sexu- 
ality between the parents imparts to the unborn child a too great 
preponderance of the animal organs. After its birth this excess 
«;ontinues, and through the milk which it sucks from its mother's 
breast these organs derive inimoderate nourishment. Ijefoie the 
natural fountains are dried up, animal broths are introduced into 
its active little stomach, and ere it reaches the age of three years 
it daily gluts itself with the diet of a full grown man. Colfee and 
steak for a three years old child ! Next it is learned to read, and at 
the age of ten or fourteen years, while it feeds its stomach with 
highl}^ seasoned meats and drinks, it quenches its mental appetite 
with fictitious romances. Is it ."-trange then that masturbation is a 
prevalent vice ? Some of my readers may not think it is. This onl}'' 
proves their phj'siological ignorance. Five children in every ten over 
twelve years of age boar the marks which the disgusting vice stam2)a 
on the countenances of its victims. Children of both sexes ara 
included in this estimate, although the evil is not as prevalent with 
girls as with boys. Should I speak of boys only, I would say, al 
'cast, seven of every ten were addicted more or less to it. The fatal 
consequences of mastui-bation are painfully apparent when viewed 
from the observatory of the medical profession. It acts slowly but 
powerfully in destroying the harmony of the nervous system, pro- 
ducing ultimately a great variety of diseases according to the idiosyn- 
crasies of its slaves; but most commonly insanity or consumption. 
I am dail^ written to by invalids from all parts of the country, who 
freely confess the cause which led to their ill health. 
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Although physiological works geiicrall}' fail to explain the reason 
why masturbation is worse in its consequences than sexual indul- 
gence, must of them arc good for something, because they serve as a 
warning to thoughtless 3'outh. I have never, as yet, read a physio* 
logical or medical work, which exhibited the real ditference between 
the etiects of self pollution and those of sexual intercourse. In fact, 
many young people, who have studied the writings of medical men 
considerably, have asked me why masturbation moderately indulged 
in is any more injurious than a natural gratification of the pas 
sions. This work shall not be incomplete in this particular; it shali 
not onl}' sound in the young ear the tocsin of alarm, but give philo- 
sophical reasons why the former is positively deleterious and tlie 
latter, in a measure, beneficial. Such an explanation, however, is 
reserved for Part Second, in which all matters pertaining to the ama- 
tive passion and sexuality will be thoroughly discussed. Let all of 
both sexes, old and young, read it, for no one should hesitate to obey 
the injunction — " know thyself." 

The juvenile feat of standing on the head, is quite extensively 
practiced by school boys without a knowledge of the injurious efiects. 
I have Seen ui chins remain in an inverted po ^ition tiil the blood 
appeared as if ready to gush out of their eyes and cheeks. The 
effect of this exploit is to impair the circulation of both the blood 
and nervous fluids, and congest the brain. On a par with this 
exercise, is that of turning around sufficient to become dizzy and fall 
down. Littlegirls are most addicted to this practice. It is injurious 
to the optic nerve, which is irritated by the sudden changes of objects 
passing before it, and also to the brain, whose functions of distribu- 
ting nervo-electricity to the system is partially suspended. A rapid 
spiral motion, in brief, tends to destroy the general harmony of the 
animal functions. School teachers should have an eye to their pupils 
out as well as in school, and discourage all practices so obviously 
injurious. 

To make healthy men and women, an entire revolution is need's- 
sary in the training of children. Very few girls and boys, now a- 
days, bloom into womanhood and manhood with healthj' physical 
organizations. Some of the causes are indicated in what has been 
said in this essay. The principal errors in their training have been 
briefly alluded to, and a thousand minor ones cannot fail to suggest 
themselves to the experienced motherr ii4{[,,c^~r;>- ^ 
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Tth. bad habits of manhood and W0MANII001». 

One of the worst of these is the use of tobacco, which is indulged 
iu by about eight hundred thousand of the world's inhabitants, and 
to an extent almost incredible. In New York city alone $,10,000 a 
day is spent for cigars, while only $8,500 are expended for bread. 
And in the United States about ^12,000,000 are expended annually 
for tobacco in some form. The gentlemen smoke and chew, and the 
ladies snuff and sometimes pulf. 

N<>^v tobacco is a medicinal plant and should not be indulged in by 
healthy persons any more than cathartics and emetics. It is a very 
active narcotic and sternutatory, and should only be used by neuralgic 
and catarrhal invalids, or those troubled with constipation, and then 
only by the direction of a physician. Its use by healthy people is 
attended with injury to the nerves and blood. The poisonous pro- 
perties of tobacco are forcibly exhibited in the following extra';ts 
which I make from a little work by Dr. Alcott. 

" By the ordinary process of distillation, an alkaline principle 
in small quantity is obtained, called by chemists " nicotin" as well as 
an oily substance called ' nicotianine.' A drop of cither of these, 
but especially of the former, is found sufficient to destroy life in a 
log of moderate size; and two drops destroy the largest and most 
fierce. Small birds perish at the bare approach of a small tube 
holding it. 

" There is another oil procured from tobacco by distilling it at a tem- 
perature above that of boiling water, called enipyreumutic oil. It is of 
a dark brown color and lias a smell exactly like that of old and 
strong tobacco pipes. A drop of it forced into the lower portion of 
the intestine of a cat, causes death in most instances, in about five 
minutes; and two drops, applied iu the same way to a dog, are often 
f dlowed by a similar result. 

"The experiments on which these conclusions ars based, have 
been repeated and verified, in this country, by Dr. Mussey. His 
subjects were dogs, squirrels, cats and mice. The following aie 
among the most important of his experiments: 

" Two drops of oil of tobacco, placed on the tongue, were sufficient 
to destroy life in cats which had been brought up, as it were, in the 
Piidst of tobacco smoke, in three or four minutes. Tliree drops 
rubbed on the tongue of a full-sized young cat, killed it in less than 
three minutes. One di )p destroyed a half-grown cat in five miuutwJ 
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Two drops on vhe tongue of a red squirrel, destroyed it in ono 
minute. A small puncture made in the tip of the nose with a surgeon's 
needle, bedewed with the oil of tobacco, caused death in six minutes. 

" Mr. Barrow, the African traveler, assures us that the Hotten- 
tots use this plant fo"- destroying snakes. ' A Hottentot,' says he, 
' applied some of it from the short end of his wooden pipe, to the 
mouth of the snake while darting out his tongue. The effect was as 
instantaneous as that of an electric shock. With a momentary con- 
vulsive motion, the snake half twisted itself, and never stirred more; 
and its muscles were so contracted that the whole animal felt aa 
hard and rigid as if dried in the sun.' 

' The tea of twenty or thirty grains of tobacco,' says Dr. Mussey, 

* introduced into the human body for the purpose of relieving spasm, 
has been known repeatedly to destroy life.' 

** Dr. Rush says, that even when used in moderation, ' tobacco 
causes dj'spepsia, head ache, tremors, vertigo and epilepsy.' ' It 
produces,' he again saj-'s, 'many of those diseases which are sup- 
posed to be seated in the nerves.' ' I once lost a young man,' ho 
adds, 'seventeen years of age, of a pulmonary consumption, whose 
disorder was brought on by intemperate use of cigars.' 

" Dr. Woodward, after presenting a long array of facts showing the 
tendency of tobacco to produce disease — apoplexy, aphony, hypo- 
chondria, consumption, epilepsy, headache, tremors, vertigo, dyspep- 
sia, cancer, and insanity — concludes with the following inquiry : — 

• Who can doubt that tobacco, in each of the various ways in which 
it has been customarily used, has destroyed more lives, and broken 
down the health of more useful members of society, than have been 
sufferers from the complaint in question, (bronchitis) up to the pre 
sent time, or than ever will be hereafter ?' 

" Prof. Silliman mentions an affecting case of a young student in 
Yale College, who fell a victim to tobacco. " lie entered," says he, 
"with an athletic frame; but he acquired the habit of using tobacco, 
and would sit and smoke whole hours together. Ilis friends tried to 
persuade him to quit the practice, but he loved his lust, and would 
have it, live or die, — the consequence of which was, he went down 
to the grave a suicide." Prof. S. mentions also the case of another 
young ii^an, in the .same institution, who was sacrificed by the same 
poi.sonous weed. Prof. Pond, of the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
relates one or two similar cases of students whom he knew at Ando- 
ver and elsewhere." 
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" Tlie German physicians state in their periodical, tliat, of tr.« 
(leiths occurring among men in that count)', between eighteen and 
tliirty-iive years of age, one half die from the effects of smoking. 
Tliey unequivocally assert, that " tobacco burns out the blood, the 
teeth, the eyes and the brain." It has been observed, that the man- 
ufacturers of this article carry pale, ghastly countenances; and it ia 
also said that few of them live to old age. Agriculturists say tliat 
it soon poisons the soil on which it grows, or rather, that it impov- 
erishes the soil more than any other plant in the vegetable kingdom.-'' 

In the form of snutf, tobacco is a common cause of palsy. Several 
cases, corroborative of this assertion, have occurred under my own 
observation. 

In some countries Indian Hemp is the fashionable poison, in others 
the betel nut, and to sum up all, there are about three hundred mil- 
lions of opium eaters ! Verily, it seems as if mankind were univer- 
sally bent on seh" destruction, and that those who put the razor to 
the throat are the impatient few who cannot await the gradual results 
of the popular methods of suicide. 

The prevalence and fatal consequences of intemperance in the use 
of ardent spirits have been fullj' considered under the head of " The 
Fluids we Drink," likewise the injurious results of excessive meat 
eating under the caption of " The Food we eat." It is only neces- 
sary to advert to them in this place, in order to remind the readei 
that there are other popular habits, equally as destructive to health 
as the use of tobacco. It is a peculiarity of human nature '* not to 
see our.selves as others see us," and, frequently the tobacco-chewei 
will upbraid his brother for drinking, and vice-versa, and the exces 
sive meat-eater moralize on both of these practices, while the pork 
eater considers himself the very paragon of sobriety and Christianity. 
Probaby two-thirds of the temperance philanthropists who are mak- 
ing such strenuous efforts to put down the rum.sellers, are themselves 
constant patrons of the hog-butcher, and do not dream that they are 
inconsistent. By eating distillery fed pork, they nctually consuma 
ftecond-hand liquor, or in other words, eat it after the hogs have drank 
it, and still they would religiously refuse a piece of mince pie which 
was known to contain brandy. Now, my object in writing thus is 
not to throw ridicule upon the philanthropic movements of the day, 
but rather to suggest for them a wider .scope. " 

Bad habits in dress have been investigated under the head of " The 
Clothes we Wear;" but as I declined in that place to treat of the evilg 
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of tight lacing, T will devote a little space to them liert, inasm ich as 
it is a practice more destructive to health and longevity in fashionable 
circles than tobacco chewing, liquor drinking or pork eating. The 
ladies who " will not put their arms through rum-jugs," (as some 
have appropriately termed the elbows of liquor topers,) must not 
consider themselves immaculate, which they may be inclined to do 
if one of their iniquitous habits is not exposed in this connection. 
One of the most injuri- 
ous effects of tight lacing 
can be seen in noticing 
tl)c peculiar office of the 
diaphragm as represent- 
ed in Fig. 15; D n exhibit 
the diaphragm, and M M 
M the abdominal mus- 
cles. Tlie first view re- 
presents the diaphragm 
as it appears when air 
is inhaled, the other as 
when the air is expelled. 
The diaphragm rises and 
falls to aid the lungs in 
inhaling vital air, and 
exhaling that which has 

been deprived of itselec- positioms of thk ciafhraqx. 

trie property and loaded with- animal effluvia. 

How common it is for ladies to complain of shortness of breathi 
Strange it is that they do not know the cause, when they compress 
the chest so tight that the free action of the diaphragm is interrupted. 
Of over twenty thousand ladies whose lungs I have examined, at least 
75 per cent, of them could expand the upper parts of their chest from 
one to three inches, by tape measurement, while the expansive 
powers of the lower portions were often less than half an inch and 
seldom exceeded one. In those persons who have- not habituated 
themselves to the wearing of tight clothes the expansive power ol 
the upper and lower portions of their lungs varies only about a 
quarter to half an inch, whereas, in fashionable ladies, it almost 
invariably varies from one to three inches. Any lady can try this 
experiment and convince herself, with a tape measure, placing it first 
around the chest immediately under the arms, and then to the lower 
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exticmity of the lungs. The experimenter, after adjusting the tape, 
should exhaust the air from the lungs and then draw the tape 
as close as possible; then inhale, gradually allowing the tape to slip 
through the fingers until the lungs are swelled out to their utmost 
capacity. The figures on the tape generally give a result which will 
convince the fair experimenter that she has been from childhood a 
constant violator of nature's laws. 

The disturbance of the functions of the diaphragm is by no means 
the only evil of tight lacing. The circulation of the blood and th** 
electrical radiations are impeded thereby, in addition to which there 
is a still greater and more alarming evil. I allude to the pressuro 
which is thrown upon the bowels, and from the bowels upon the 
womb. The peculiar organization of woman renders the practic(» 
ten fold more injurious to her than it would be to the male. The 
shocking prevalence of prolapsus uteri, commonly termed falling of 
the womb, is greatly owing to the pernicious practice of tight lacing 

The greatest mystery to me is that the ladies lace at all. A 
majority of them who do are members of Christian churches, and 
are instructed weekly from the pulpit that the works of God ara 
perfect; do they then mean to willfully insult the wisdom of theii 
Creator by attempting to improve upon them ? Now this question 
is a poser to those who belong to the Church of Christ, but as a 
faithful physiologist I am in duty bound to ask it. The fact is, it ia 
a mistaken notion that wasp waists are pretty. They look perfectly 
horrible ! 1 would rather see a woman's waist as big round as a 
bushel hoj'V.'it than to see it contracted to a size a trifle larger than 
the neck. I am glad to see that many of the ladies themselves are 
beginning to regard small waists as physical deformities. One ol 
them, a Mrs. Merrifield, speaks right out as follows: 

" The very expression ' a small waist' implies a disproportion. A 
small waist is too small for the general size of the figure to which it 
belongs, just as a low-pitched room or a narrow room is too low of 
too narrow in proportion to its height. A well-proportioned room 
has none of these defects, and the waist of a well-proportioned person 
should be in harmony with the other parts of the figure. 

" The t-ncients do not appear to have recognized the virtue of small 
waists: and a modern lady would be in an agony if her waist were 
of the proportional dimensions of those of some antique statues. 
The celebrated Venus de Medicis— ' the bending statue that enchants 
the world'— has what would, at the present time, be called a large 
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waist ; yet modern connoisseurs and artists have unanimously dedared 
that this is the mos;t perfect female form which the art of ancient or 
modern times has transmitted to us. They commend, not only the 
faultless shape of each part, but the admirable proportion of one 
part to another Let us devote a short space to a few observations 
relative to the dimensions of the waist of this figure. 

T!ie Venus has been frequently 
measured, and with great accuracj', 
b}^ artists; but the view taken is a 
painter's view of a flat instead ot a 
round surface; consequently, instead 
of the whole circumference of the 
waist, we have only its breadth from 
side to side, and from back to front. 

" The whole figure is divided into 
seven heads and three-quarter parts; 
each head into four parts, and each 
part into twelve minims. The diame- 
ter of the waist from side to side is one 
head (or four parts) and eight minims, 
or neai'ly one-seventh of the entire 
height, the diameter from front to back 
is onl}' three parts of seven minims; it 
is, therefore, nearly one-fourth longer 
in one direction than the other. This is 
the first point in which fashion is at va- 
riance with the finest forms of nature 
and art. Fashion requires that the 
waist shall be round instead of oval, 
and she attains her object by compress- 
ing the lower ribs, which are forced 
closer together. To such an exteut is 
this construction sometimes carried, 
that the impression of the ribs is left 
permanently upon the liver. 

" But it is not sufficient that the waist 
hhould bear a due proportion to tho 
height, it must also be proportioned to 
the breadth of the shoulders. Now, 

the Venus is just two heads, three parts, katural ytkiar. 




A CONTRACTIID WAISt 



Fi". 17. 
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and eight minims across the shoulders — exactly half a head mc/i 
than the diameter of her waist from side to side. When, tliercfore, 
there is more or less than half ahead proportionate difference hetwoen 
the breadth across the shoulders and tlic waist, the figure is deficient 
m just proportion. It is to be observed that some individuals are tail 



Fig la 




A PEHFECT TEMALE FIGUnE, AS UBSCKIUED BY MRS. WERBIPIELb. 

and slight, others short and broad; in all cases, however, there )nunt 
be a corresponding agreement between the breadth of the shoulders 
and that of tbo waist. 
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" As we know the two diameters of the wuist, we are able to cal- 
culate the circumference, which is equal to three heads and four min- 
ims, or somewhat more than two-fifths of the entire l;\eight. "We 
shall assume this approximation to be correct. Now, the real height 
of the Venus de Medicis being four feet, eleven inches and two lines, 
and her proportionate height seven and three-quarter heads, the pro- 
portionate circumference of her waist, being three heads and four 
minims, is equal to twenty -four inches, eight minims, more than 
two-fifths. It may be considered, then, that a well-proportioned 
waist should be at least two-fifths of the height of the figure: what- 
ever is smaller than this, is disproportioned. According to this scale, 
therefore, the waist of a person five feet three inches high should not 
be less than twenty-five and a quarter inches; of five feet five inches, 
twenty-six inches; of five feet seven inches, twenty-six and three- 
quarter inches; of five feet eight inches, twenty-seven and a quarter 
inches. 

" We have heard of a young lady of the middle height, or perhaps 
somewhat under that standard, who found fault with her stay-maker 
for having made her staj's nineteen inches round the waist, when she 
knew that the young lady's measure was eighteen inches! Eighteen 
inches! According to scale of two-fifths of the entire stature, which, 
as we have seen, is under the mark, the height of a young lady whose 
waist did not exceed eighteen inches, should have been three feet nine 
inches ! — the height of a child, with a proportionate of a woman. 

" Enough has been said," concludes Mrs. M., -'to convince our 
readers that a very small waist is a defect rather than a beauty, and 
nothing can be truly beautiful which is out of proportion. Would 
that we could also convince them that they cannot possess an exces- 
sively small waist without the certain sacrifice of their health!" 

Would that the female portions of civilized society were made up 
of Mrs. Merrifields, and my word for it, men would have merrier 
and more beautiful wives, and healthier children. I have never hati 
the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Merrifield, and know not if she is pretty 
or ugly, but if, by any possibility, she be the latter, her ofispring 
cannot fail to be both handsome and healthy, as a reward to the 
mother for her obedience to nature's laws. 

In the next place I should treat of some of the pernicious habits 
•v)f married people, in their private relations, were it not for the fact 
<hat extended remarks on these will be given in P<^rt Second. They 
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might with propriety be introduced here, for they are cummou 
causes of nervous and blood derangements. But the consideration 
of all matters relating to marriage, its excesses, etc., will be deferred 
for the place specified. 

There is one habit growing with fatal rapidity in the United 
States, which demands the criticism of the physiologist, and that is 
medicine taking. The country is flooded with patent medicines, and 
every village store has shelves appropriated to the display of this 
kind ot semi-apothecary merchandize. If they would remain shelved 
no injury could ensue from their preparation; but unfortunately 
there is a ready market for them, as is evinced by the rapid accumu- 
lation of wealth by those who manufacture them. The origin of 
each one of these medicines is something like this: Mr. Unfortunate 
h^s a wife or other relative sick with consumption; he tries every 
thing and every body with little or no success; finally he resorts to 
something which his own fertile brain suggests, and, astonishing to 
say, the invalid actually recovers. The surprised discoverer at once 
thinks he has found an infallible remedy for consumption , and the 
bottle maker and the printer at once receive stupendous jobs — the 
former to make some quart bottles with a jaw-breaking name blown 
•n one or all sides, the latter to get up labels and flamin;:^ j)ostcr3. 
He is received at once by credulous invalids as a great benefactor, 
and by the old school doctors and " knowing ones," as a huge hum- 
bug. But, reader, he is neither of these two — only a mistaken man. 
lie does not understand the law of temperaments. Many physicians 
do not. I might say further : the majority of the medical proftssim 
do not. 

Notwithstanding the adage " what is cure fur one is poison fur 
another," has become trite from daily repetition, its true import is 
not comprehended. It should be understood, that every variety of 
temperament denotes as many varieties of human beings, the same 
as the leaves and bark of trees indicate different varieties of trees 
For this reason a medical man or a discoverer of patent medicin( 
Bhould not give to a black haired, brown complexioned man the sainc 
medicine which has cured a light haired and fair complexioned indi- 
vidual, even if his disease is the same. 

It is plain that patent medicines must act upon the principle of 
" kill or cure." They are absolutely dangerous and the amount of 
mischief they are doing is incalculable. Many an invalid is rendered 
h'^'pelessly incurable by experimenting; with the.se nostiiams bfifor» 
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consulting a skillful physician. I have frequently been called npon 
by poor emaciated creatures who have swallowed forty or tiftv 
bottles of different panaceas. If their cases are at all curable, a great 
deal has to be undone before any relief can be administered. If 
people would exercise half as much discrimination in dosing as 
they do in many other things of less importance, patent medicines 
would be robbed of half their power to harm. They understand 
why Parson A's coat will not fit Capt. B's back — why the pretty 
dark dress of blue eyed Mary does not become " black eyed Susan," 
and why a hymn in long metre does not sound well to a tune of 
short metre, but it does not occur to them that the rule of adapta- 
tion extends equally to medicine. Let it be understood, then, that 
difference in form, size and complexion, indicate difiference in tem- 
perament, and that difference in temperament indicates difference in 
constitutional peculiarity. Next we arrive at the irresistible infer- 
ence that what is beneficial to a man of a nervous temperament may 
be injurious to one of a bilious temperament, &c. The intelligent 
farmer understands the temperaments of soils, and throws on such 
manure as they require. On soil deficient of alkali he strews ashes 
or lime; on that deficient of ammonia, the gleanings of the stable, etc. 
A majority of intelligent physicians do not understand the laws of 
temperaments, and such not unfrequently have to bear the name of 
" kill or cure doctors," and such they manifestly are. 

It will now be seen by the preceding, that while those who buy 
and take patent medicines are often ingloriously humbugged, the 
manufacturers are by no means, in all instances, humbugs. Many 
honest men and women think they are doing a great amount of good 
in the world by compounding and selling " one-cure-alls." Their 
error lies in the head and not in the heart. 

Patent medicine eaters and drinkers should, therefore, be careful 
what they put down, and take nothing in the form of medicine unless 
necessary. It is said that there is a tomb-stone in one of the English 
cemeteries, on which are inscribed the following words: — "I was 
well, took medicine to feel better, and here am I." There are thou- 
sands of tomb-stones in America which might truthfully bear this 
game inscription. 

T'Tning night into day is an injurious and prevalent custom, par- 
ticularly in fashionable life. Observation and experience have taught 
aht-ost every one of adult age, that the habit is destructive to the 
nervous system, but these teachers often fail to improve any one in 
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the absence of testimony founded on i)hilosoiihv. I have looked in 
vain in the writings of medical men and phi'siologists for any rationa^ 
reason why man should lie down at night and rise with the sun 
The effects of the non-observance of this hygienic rule are plainly 
exhibited by many popular medical authors, but frequently not so 
forcibly in their literary productions on the subject as in their own 
foces, which be(ray the secret that the physiological teacher does not 
always practice what he preaches. 

Such is the happy predominance of the social faculties in the best 
classes of human beings, the social circle is more attractive than 
the embraces of morpheous, and most persons are ready to attribute 
the injurious physical effects of unseasonable hours for rest, to any 
other cause than the true one. There is, therefore, great need of 
new light on this subject — something which will appeal to the reason 
of men, and demonstrate the fact that one hour of sleep at night is 
worth more than three after the sun has risen. From the investiga- 
tions I have made, I have come to the conclusion thut during the day 
the viagnetic or electric currents from the sun predominate, and, 
descending perpendicularly or obliquely the upright body is brought in 
harmony with the descending currents, while at night the magnetic 
or electric currents of the earth predominate, and flow from North to 
Southj horizontally, in consequence if which the huvian body should 
be in a recumbent position, with head to the north, in order to preserve 
the harmonious circulation of the nervo-electric fluids. That tliis 
hypothesis will be favorably received by those who have had much 
experience as electrical therapeutists, I am confident, for all who 
understand the proper application of electricity , know that, with few 
exceptions, the electrical currents from the machine must be passed 
from the positive to the negative in the directions which the nerves 
ramify. This being the case, ought not the electrical currents from 
the sun during the day and those of the earth from North to South 
during the night, be made to observe the same rule by a conformity 
of the position of the body to them.' In applying the galvanic bat- 
tery, if the electrical currents are passed contrary to the nervous rami 
fications, or from their termini to their source — the brain — nervous 
irritation ensues, and the patient is rendered more nervous. Such it 
seems to me, must also be the result of a non-conformity to the 
directions of the cirrents of the earth and sun. In fact we see it 
exhibited in a majority of those who turn night into day. Trus, 
there are a few whose strong ncrrous organizations appear to resist 
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all such influences, but the continual dropping of water wears away 
ft stone, and these exceptions finally favor the truth of this jihilo- 
sophy. 

The sun exerts a powerful magnetic influence on the earth, arousing 
all animal life to activity, from the merest insect to the noblest work 
of God. The fowls of the air, the beasts of the field and all human 
beings who obey the laws of nature, feel inspired with new life when 
the golden rays of the rising sun radiate from the east. The activity 
of Ihe animal fluids increases till she reaches her meridian, and then 
gradually decreases until she sinks to rest in the west. When " old 
Sol" retires, the colder magnetic currents of the earth prevail with 
greater power; animal life becomes more sluggish; the wearied body 
seeks l epose; and the most perfect repose is obtained by reclining in a 
position consonant with the earth's currents. 

Fast eating, a universal habit with Anglo-Americans, is highly 
injurious to the nervous and vascular systems, and induces those 
conditions in the system which usually ultimate in dyspepsia. It 
is eminently characteristic of the Yankee to do every thing in a 
hurry. Not satisfied with praying fast, walking fasf, working fast 
and traveling fast, he generally, and that too unconsciously, eats 
fast. Ilis jaws keep time with the locomotive's wheels, and his arms 
and elbows with the rapid alternate movements of the piston rods 
I was once much amused with an illustration an Italian gave of a 
Yankee at a steamboat table. Just previous to the sounding ( ( the 
dinner gong, he was descanting most wittily in broken English, on 
the customs of the Americans, and, when dinner was announced, he 
proposed to show how a Yankee enjoyed (?) a good meal. With 
true Yankee impetuosity he rushed to his seat at the table; knives 
and forks flew in every direction; one arm shot to the right for one 
thing and the other to the left for another; while the fork was per- 
forming a rapid trip to the mouth, the knife, which had just dis- 
charged its load, was nervously returning to the plate. A few such 
si)asmodic motions, and impulsive calls to the waiters, ended tha 
repast, and with a whirl of his chair, he turned almost breathless 
from the table. Nor was his delineation over-wrought. I have 
myself seen just such spectacles hundreds of times at public tables. 

At home, at his own table, the Anglo-American is not much more 
moderate in eating. The mouth is crowded with food and succes- 
sively washed down with tea, coffee or some other liquid. Now it 
is,tbe duty of tHe physiological writer to admonish the reader of ihd 
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effects of this habit, and if, after knowing the consequences, it is stil. 
persisted in, no cne will be in fault but the sufferer, if the worst form 
01 dyspepsia is the result. 



Fig. 19. 




THE SALIVARY GLANDS. 
1, Parotid gland ; 2, us duels ; 3, Submaxillary gland ; 4, its ducts ; 
5, tiubtiiigual giaud. 



The thorough lubi'cation of the food with saliva is necessary to 
promote good digestion. Saliva is an alkali, and, electrically speak- 
ing, a negative, while the gastric fluid in the stomach is an acid 
and a positive. When, therefore, food descends into the stomach, 
only half masticated, and lubricated with some other fluid than 
saliva, digestion for some time is almost suspended, because the nega- 
tive fluid is wanting to attract the immediate action of the positive 
fluid, and the presence of other liquids tend to dilute and destroy 
the power of the latter. In addition to this, the labor of the jawa 
and teeth is thrown upon the disabled stomach. How surely, then, 
must the electrical or nervous machinery of the digestive apparatus 
be disturbed. Then again, food in the stomach, unless at once acted 
upon by the gastric fluid, commences a process of decomposition and 
fermentation, by which means the blood also becomes involved in the 
pernicious results which follow. If a person eats slowly, masticates 
thorougly, and omits all drinks, nature furnishes ihreeorjour ounces 
<if aal'val fiuid with which to moisten his food, preparatory to it« 
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entrance into the stomach. No one requires liquids to drink at the 
table. This habit is the result of fast eating. The salivary glands 
cannot furnish lubricating Huids fast enough for the rapid eater, so 
he depends on artificial liqui<ls, which dilute what little saliva is used 
as well as the gastric juices. Liquids should never be swallowed till 
after eating, and then not to the extent that they are usually Eat 
Blow and depend only on the fluid nature furnishes to moisten 
your food. 

Habit is second nature." So says the proverbialist. IIow 
important then it is that we should form such habits as will tend to 
develop physical health and mental vigor, instead of physical decay 
and mental imbecilit}'. Habit is not acquired in a day — seldom in a 
year. It creeps upon an individual gradually, and if its effects are 
disastrous to health and longevity, so imperceptible are the changes 
it produces in the system from day to day, the victim is seldom aware 
of the cause of a disease which is developed by it. 

E.xperiment has demonstrated that a man may endure, without 
pain, the heat of an oven hot enough for baking purposes, if he be 
placed there while the oven is cool, and the heat is slowly raised to 
the baking point. But does any one believe that a person kept in 
such a temperature, however comfortable it may become to him, will 
live as long as if he were surrounded with a temperate atmospheiic 
element? Dr. Kane and his gallant band of Arctic navigatois, 
became so habituated to a cold temperature, that they could walk 
themselves into a comfortable perspiration with the thermometer at 
forty-two degrees below zero, or spventy-four degrees below the freez- 
ing point! But their enterprising adventure made sad inroads upon 
their physical organizations and the brave commander of the Ameri- 
can Polar Expedition, with several of his heroic conipanions, have 
since paid the forfeit with their lives. Thus we see the flexibility oi 
the human body to conform to whatever conditions we force upon it, 
and we also perceive how fatal to longevity are all deviations from 
the injunctions of J?rsf nature. We may change our natural habits 
of eating, drinking, sleeping, &c., to some others acquired, as easily 
as we can accustom our systems to extreme temperatures, and expe- 
rience no immediate discomfort; but first nature will some time 
demand a settlement and second nature will turn bankrupt, throw- 
ing the loss upon his superior. 

Thosie who sjtrive to save the souls of men counsel all to take a 
daily retrospect of their conduct to see if they have violated any 
4* 
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moral law. I would also advise a daily retrospect to ascertain -'f anj 
physical law has been disregarded; for how can the immortal spirii 
maintain purity and complacency in a corrupt tabernacle. It is also 
the duty of the Christian mother to watch over the f hysical as well 
as moral tendencies of her children, and to train them into habits 
which will conduce to a healthy corporeal and mental development 

i 8th. unhappy marriages. 

These conspire to destroy the tone and vigor of both the nervous 
and vascular fluids. The mind, chafing in the galling fetters which 
bind it to an uncongenial companionship, almost forgets its corporeal 
dependency, and consumes within itself the nervo-electricity which 
should be dispen*ied through the nervous system, to impart healthy 
action to the blood and the organic machinery Unhappy marriages 
are unlike any other troubles, because society is so constituted that 
a majority of their victims prefer rather to fall suicides to their self- 
inflictions than to encounter the frowns of their friends and acquaint- 
ances by practically severing a contract which yields little but mental 
disquietude, afl'ectional sulFocation and nervous and vascular debility. 

The world little knows the extent of matrimonial inharmony. 
Each pair who find themselves unhappily mated imagine that they 
belong to the unfortunate /(3t« who have made the great " mistake of 
a life time;" but the physician, in whom is generally confided the 
secrets of the broken heart, after the constitution has also become 
broken, knows from the frequency of such confessions that they 
form a part of the great majority instead of the minority. 

An English paper states that in the year 1854, there were in 
London 1,132 runaway wives; 2,318 runaway husbands; 4,175 
married people legally divorced; 17,345 living in open warfare; 
13,279 living in private misunderstandings; 55,340 living in mutual 
indi2"erence, while only 3,175 were regarded as happy; 127 nearly 
happy; and 13 perfectly happy. 

In what way the English statistician obtained these facts, if they are 
facta, I am unable to say. In this country it would be impossible 
to gain correct information of the amount of connubial infelicity as 
compared with the real happiness in the domestic relation, unless 
every physician of extensive practice should contribute the results 
of his observations. Seldom are the most gossiping neighborhoods 
of the United States acquaint- d with the actual state of feeling 
existing between the husbands aud wives which live therein, and it 
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(s not uncotninon for husbands and wives to deceive each other, with 
regard to their real sentiments when they find that they have mis- 
takenly entered into a companionship distasteful and perhaps dis 
gusting to one or both. 

1 was once called upon by a lady, in one of the New England 
States, whose mind was distracted and nervous system nearlj 
exhausted, because she had formed an unhappy alliance with a man 
whom she found she could not respect and love. But she had great 
benevolence, and rather than make him unhappy by a disclosure of 
her feelings, she had concealed them from him, and they were secrctlj 
gnawing away the nervous threads that connected her spirit with 
her body. Ah! how many wives whose eyes fall upon this story 
will see in it the mirror which reflects their own miserable situa- 
tion. Rest assured that lady is not the only one whose benevo- 
lence and pride bind her to an unnatural union, and a concealment 
of her wretchedness. 

Unhappily, the victims to uncongenial marriages, are not alone 
sufferers thereby. The nervous, puny offspring, which is the Issue 
of such adulterous alliances, opens his eyes on a world of physical 
and moral wretchedness, and hence the sin of the parents is visitod 
upon their children of the first and every succeeding generation. So 
marked are the physical influences of unhappy marriage on the off- 
spi ing, that I can generally tell at once, when I see a family of 
children, whether the father and mother are happily or unhappily 
mated. Both mental and physical suffering is the mevitable inheri- 
tance of the unfortunate child who is born of ill-mated parents; and 
if he survives the fatal tendencies of a poor constitution till he him- 
self becomes a father, his child, in turn, will possess at least a 
trace of his progenitor's infirmities, and so on through the whole 
line of his posterity. 

For further remarks on this subject, embracing a treatise on the 
causes, effects and remedies for unhappy marriages, the reader is 
referred to Part Second of this work, where it will receive the 
attention its importance demands. 

91 n. PROSTITUTION AND LICENTIOUSNESS. 

Prostitution maybe compared to a vast sea of physical corruption, 
in whose waters the licentious lave and come out lepers. Where the 
beau'iful river, lake or ocean contributes to the commercial prosperity 
, of any city, there also this great sea of corruption rolls most unob- 
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structedly, and thousands of peaceful villagers, who daily or yearly 
frequent a metropolis, in an unguarded moment get submerged in its 
dirty waters, and then carry home to their fiiithful wives a disease 
more loathsome than a suppurating cancer. 

The blood of the whole human race is becoming contaminated with 
venereal poison. Do you question this assertion ? Look at the fact 
that in the United States there are not less than one hundred thousand 
harlots, and in London alone nearly an equal number, nightly deal- 
ing out sensual pleasure and physical death to a still greater number 
of inconsiderate men. But they are not all diseased, says one 
Admit that; it is safe to presume that one-third of the whole num- 
ber are, and a little exercise in simple division shows to us that tlio 
seeds of venereal poison are communicated nightly to over 30,000 
persons in-the United States, many of whom have wives or bed com- 
panions, to whom they impart the disease. Next, perhaps, offspring 
become infected, and they, with their ulcerated little gums communi- 
cate it to the nipples of nurses who have been called to supply the 
places of diseased mothers in nurseries, and they in turn impart it to 
other innocent babes. And so the infection spreads like fire on the 
prairie, throughout the whole human family. 

The " street walkers " of New York city have been vulgarly termed 

Pox Peddlers," but a more significant name cannot be found in the 
English vocabulary, and I quote it because it explains more forcibly 
than many pages could, the real nature and consequences of their 
vocation. Thousands of virtuous married ladies in our country 
to-day are suffering with aggravated forms of fluor-albus and annoy- 
ing humors, which originated from the syphilitic diseases of tho 
wretched women who nightly promenade the great thoroughfare of 
the metropolis of America. These abandoned creatures are supporte'l 
by the strangers who daily throng the commercial mart, for the resi- 
dent population are well aware that they are but painted sepulcli'es, 
full of disease and rottenness. How well they are maintained by tlio 
floating population, is a question which their gaudy and expensive cos- 
tumes answer with more force than language can express; for it is a pro- 
verb that they, "like the squirrels, cover their lacks with their tails." 

It has been argued, and with a show of plausibility, that prostitu- 
tion is a necessary evil. That did it not exist, our wives and daugh- 
ters would be unprotected from the insidious advances of libertines 
and the forsible outrages of men of reckless passion. My own obser- 
vation has convinced me that libertines in towns of moderate siza 
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where prostitution is not tolerated, are more given to che seduction 
of thoughtless wives and unsophisticated young girls than the same 
class in large cities. But the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw asks, and with good 
propriety,—" What special title have the wives and daughters of 
those who employ this plea to the protection of thair virtue, more 
tlian other wives and daughters.'' Why are theirs to be protected at 
ilie expense of others, and not the others at the expense of theirs.^ 
Who, ir the community, are to be the victims — the vice doomed 
safeguards of the virtue of the rest — the wretched safety valves of 
unprincipled and unbridled passions? Are we to have a decimation, 
hy lot, of the virginity of the country? — or is some infei-ior c'ass to 
l>e sacrificed to the demon of lust for the benefit of those above 
them? Is vice essential to the preservation of virtue? That were 
indeed a hard necessity. Where is the individual, male or female, 
and in what rank soever of society — whom I am not to dissuade from 
vice? — whom it would be wrong so to dissuade? — the successful dis- 
suasion of whom would be an injury to the public? — by prevailing 
with whom to give up the evil course, I should incur the responsi- 
bility of one who shuts a high pressure safety-valve? — where the 
individual whose body and soul I am bound to leave on death and 
perdition, lest perchance some others should come to be exposed to 
temptation? " 

These questions are suggestive, and cannot fail to awaken reflection 
on the part of those who claim that prostitution is a necessary evil. 
Perhaps a little inquiry into the causes of prostitution will settle 
this difficult question. One of the primitive causes, I maintain, is 
the premature development of the amative passions of youth by a too 
stimulating diet. Most parents allow their children in swaddling 
clothes to indulge in a diet only suitable for adult age. Do they 
not know that condiments, animal food and coffee early arouse the 
slumbering sexual passions of the young? These articles of diet at 
once impart undue warmth to the blood, and awaken early sexual 
desires in their children, leading boys to early acquire the arts cf the 
libertine, and rendering girls susceptible to the amorous advances 
the opposite sex. Thus, from one parental error, spring up on one 
side a host of amative libertines, and on the other scores of volup- 
tuous women who have not the power to resist temptation, all of 
whom are required by custom to abstain from legal marriage until 
tiiey have nearly or quite passed their teens. The remedy for this 
evil suggests itself. 
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Another cause is unhappy marriages. These create thousands of 
bad men and women. The indissolubility of the marriage con- 
tract drives both parties to desperation; makes the husband a 
willing patron of the hurlot, and the wife an easy victim to the liber- 
tine. Ignorant of the laws which should govern marriage, men and 
women are daily rushing into matrimony whose physical and mental 
uncongenialities are only discovered to them after the *' honeymoon " 
has cooled down their impulses, and left their reasoning faculties 
unobscured by the infatuation of passion. But when thej awake 
from their dream, they find the civil law a re.^lity, and that they 
must content themselves to live in adultery, one with the other, or 
Incur public disgrace by the commission of some crime which will 
entitle them to a divorce. A remedy for this evil will be giren in 
Part Second. 

Another fruitful cause of prostitution in large cities, is the small 
compensation awarded to female labor. In consequence of this few 
are able to earn more than enough to supply present necessities, and 
when "hard times" prevail they have neither work nor the means 
of subsistence. In such an extremity a very few whose pure souls 
abhor a life of shame, choose death rather than the princely abode of 
the courtesan, and end their existence by poison or drowning. But 
many rush into harlotry, for observation has taught them the humi- 
liating fact that men will pay dollars for sexual gratification who will 
onlj' bestow cents in charity. When such reward is offered for vice, 
and want and threatened starvation held out to virtue, it is only sur- 
prising that more do not abandon the flickering night-lamp and 
needle, for the dazzling chandelier and easy cushioned tete-a-tete of 
the fashionable brothel. 

The " hard times" of 1837, '54 and '57 drove hundreds of New 
York seamstresses and shop girls to a life of prostitution. The 
streets of this metropolis throng with this class of females, when- 
ever there is a financial pressure, local or general. Some thii ty 
thousand women are dependent upon the products of their needle in 
New York, many of whom have helpless parents and children who 
look to them for subsistence. Imagine their terrible extremity when 
thrown out of employment. 

It is said tliat out of 5,000 prostitutes in Paris whose cases have 
bee-j minutely examined, 1,400 were reduced to that state by sheer 
destitution! A writer remarks that "there are fifty or sixty 
families iu Edinburgh who are almost wholly supported by the 
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Becret prostitution of the mother, and three times that number who 
are partially maintained in the same manner. A daughter had 
struggled on six years to support herself and bed-ridden mother by 
tlie needle; before sacriticing her virtu^ she sold the last blanket 
from her mother's bed, and her own last dress. 

" Who will deuy that these are startling considerations. Ami 
■w hat is true of European cities, is true of American ones, to a greater 
or less degree. Young girls can always get money in our large cities 
by bartering their virtue. It is an unfailing dernier resort. Why 
should it be thought strange that a female, pressed by pale want, 
should do that which a male will do in the absence of this necessity, 
and without a t-cruple ? And why, especially, should it excite 
wonder, while black hearted seducers and procuresses, knowing 
this want, swarm thick around, ever ready to take advantage of 
their distressed condition.^" 

For this evil it is difficult to suggest an immediate remedy, such 
is the spirit of rivalry and speculation in the commercial world 
But there is one which time and change in public opinion may mtro- 
duce. It is to educate girls as we do boys, in the practical business 
matters of life, and then open to their pursuit all trades and profes- 
sions, in order that their field of industry may not be so unreason- 
ably circumscribed. 

Still another cause of prostitution has its origin in the general 
ignorance which prevails concerning the power and phenomena of 
animal electricity, or magnetism, as it is generally termed. All 
classes of females, from the daughters of the affluent to the pretty 
shop girls, contribute inmates to the brothel, in consequence of igno- 
rance on this point. They are not aware that some men possess an 
electric power to charm, like the snake. The philosophy of this 
will be thoroughly explained in Part Second; but the consequences 
demand at least an allusion here. Coquettish ladies are apt to invite 
the attentions of preposessing strange young gentlemen; and coquet- 
tish young ladies, lam sorry to say, are numerous. They commence 
fiirling with their admirers with the pre-determination of keeping 
their affections to themselves. Still they will venture much to ascer- 
tain the sentiments of their pretended lovers. Gradually the latter 
practically mesmerize them, when pretty coquettes find themselves, 
like the fluttering bird before the charming serpent's mouth, utterly 
unable to control themselves. The keepers of houses ot lU-fame in 
largo cities, know that many men possess this singular power to 
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charm, though perhaps not one ol' thcjn know the mysterious aeent 
they employ to produce this fascination. The result is, tliat men 
who are so powerfull}' electric or magnetic as to be able to exercise 
such a controlling influence over young ladies, are stationed in al' 
large manufacturing towns where female operatives are numerous, tr. 
furnish fresh victims for the fashionable dens of prostitution. A 
partial remedy for this evil may be given in few words. Young ladies 
must not make too free with young gentlemen whose characters are 
not fiivorably known in the neighborhood in which they reside. 
Observance of this rule may sometimes cause Miss Julia to turn her 
back upon an angel, but as devils are most numerous in traveling 
pants and waistcoats, s.) serious a slight will seldom be given to celes- 
tial broadcloth. 

In reviewing some of the principal causes of prostitution, can wo 
not see that if it really be a necessary evil, it is so because of import- 
ant errors in the training of children; in indiscriminating civil laws 
regulating marriage; in despotic custom, circumscribing the indus- 
trial sphere of women; in the ignorance of the electrical power of 
every individual, for good or evil? Reformation in the training of 
children is the first place to begin to do away with prostitution. So 
long as the sexual passions of children are stimulated to precocity 
by an exciting regimen, and goaded to illicit gratification by the 
romantic yellow-covered literature of the day, so long will there be 
men who will violate the marriage bed and destroy virgin purity 
where the institution of prostitution is not tolerated; and so long 
will houses of ill-fame be annually furnished with voluptuous youn{.* 
females from all ranks of society. 

Were it universally known to what an alarming extent the perni- 
cious physical effects of prostitution are felt throughout all commu- 
nities, more decided measures would be adopted under the paternal 
roof to cut off one of the main tributaries to this gigantic evil. The 
■word of the mother is the law of the household, and .she .seldom 
dreams, even if suffering with di.sease induced by venereal poison, 
that prostitution can ever inflict a pang in her sheltered home. Why, 
1 have cured hundreds of ladies from nearly every State in the Union, 
whose diseases arose directly or indirectly from syphilis, and who 
would have died of grief had T divulged to them the real nature of 
their complaints. I will not venture to compute how many have 
been my patients for the cure of venereal disorders, or diseases 
arising therefrom. Fowler, in a little work on Amativeness, remarks. 
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"Many do not know how prevalent this disease is in its various 
forms. Its victims keep their own secret as long as possible, and 
doctor themselves, except when their case becomes desperate; and 
then confide it only to their medical adviser, whose very profession 
forswears him to keep the secret. Oh! how many of our young 
men have ruined their constitutions, and become inva-Ws for life, 
solely by means of this disease or attempts to cure it. Indeed its 
prevalence at the Sandwich Islands actually threatens the extinction 
of that nation; which at its present rate of mortality, it is computed 
to effect in about sixty years ! And if it goes onto increase in the ratio 
of its past progression, it will ultimately cut off our race itself ! 

" Tiie fact that several TnousAND copies of a little work of less 
than twenty pages, on the cure of venereal diseases, are sold every 
month, at one dollar per copy, and that other works of this class sell 
in proportion, shows conclusively that there are several thousand 
new victims every month! No patient wants more than a single 
work, yet twenty thousaxd per month does not equal the sales 
of these works, and of course falls short of the number of victims, 
for none but venereal patients will pay thus dear for so small a book, 
rf no manner of interest to those not thus afflicted. All this, besides 
all those who indulge with other than harlots by profession! Almost 
incredible but nevertheless true!" 

I have not the least doubt — and my estimate is based on authorita- 
tive "figures which cannot lie" — that thirty thousand males are 
daily infected with venereal poison in the large cities of the United 
States, a majority of whom are residents of inland towns, whither 
they return to spread the seeds of the loathsome disorder! Men of 
vicious habits in cities are generally too well acquainted with the 
different grades of courtesans to contract disease. They know who 
are " sound," as they express themselves. Their acquaintance with 
lewd women is not so limited but that they can exercise the privilege 
of choice. Still, the boasted smartness of these men does not always 
avail. TVhen the medical seine is drawn, this class is quite as numer- 
ously represented as fishermen usually find the catfish at each "haul." 

The reader cannot fail to see from the foregoing that prostitution 
is a prolific source of blood disease, and that it is rapidly converting 
the great fountain of luo, as originally imparted to man by his Crea- 
tor, into a slough of death. Of all blood impurities, there are none 
which 'ead to such endless varieties of disease as those induced by the 
»irug with which whoredom is inoculating the whole human race 1 
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lOxn. FAILURES IN BUSINESS. 

Of those casualties which, through their deprcssiuj^ influence upon 
the mind, disturb the harmony of the nervous system, tliere arc 
none, which prudence has power to avert, more prolific of nervous 
derangements than failures in business. In fact, financial prosperity 
often sustains men in apparent health, whose systems arc loaded 
with diseases in embryo, and the first stroke of misfortune which 
causes the brain to withhold and consume within itself the measure 
of vri-al electricity which it habitually dispenses to the various 
organs of the body, removes the restraining power which holds the 
latent disorders of the system in check, and, all at once, the unfor- 
tunate business man becomes the tenant of a sick bed or the inmate 
of a lunatic asylum. 

The human brain sustains a similar relation to its dependency — • 
the body — that the bank docs to the commercial world. Its medium 
is not "rags," but vital electricity; and its depositors and patrons 
are not merchants and manufacturers, but organs and functions. 
When trouble overtakes a man, a physiological " panic " ensues, and 
the brain discounts sparingly. If a " run " is made upon it, it par- 
tially or wholly " suspends." The process of digestion and the 
action of the heart, liver, lungs, kidneys, etc., are dependent upon 
the vital electric forces emanating from the brain, and when the lat- 
ter is over exercised with trouble and hard thinking, it reserves its 
electricity for its own use, leaving the body only partially supplied; 
and if the organs retaliate by denying nourishment to the brain, as 
they are obliged to do, in a measure, the delicatel}'^ organized man 
becomes a lunatic, and the vigorous man, whose system is filled with 
inflammatory matter, a victim to some corporeal disease, acute or 
chronic. 

" Hard times " invariably increase the labors of a physician, 
although they do not always increase the gold in his cofiers. A 
bankrupt man is generally an invalid, a prostrate patient, or a men- 
tal imbecile. Tho commercial revulsion of 1857 increased the num 
ber of inmates in lunatic asylums more than twenty-five per cent., 
and in Pennsylvania, where its effects were the most immediately 
and severely felt, the Insane Hospital in West Philadelphia, and the 
State Asylum at Ilarrisburgh, were filled to the extent of their acco- 
modations. Such were the commotions between mind and matter, 
that many severed the unhappy relation existing between the two by 
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suiciile. Failures in that year were numerous, and disease, insarity 
and suicide increased pro rata. 

Such being the effects of business Hiilures upon the health of a poo- - 
pic, they should be avoided, as far as possible, by prudence and eco- 
nomy. " Live within your means " is an old and good proverb, and 
he who does not, almost invariably brings upon himself nervous 
derangements which are sure to lead to fatal results. 

Every married man should confide to his wife the real condition 
of his finances. Much is said of the extravagance of married ladies. 
'I'heir conduct is often pronounced the cause of their husband's ruin. 
Much truth is uttered in such assertions, but not the whole truth. 
Men are apt to represent their pecuniary resources much greater than 
they actually are. As a sequence, wives laugh at their admonitions 
of economy — think their consorts "stingy" — and govern their wants 
by the supposed capacity of their purses. Nothing short of a failure 
reveals to them their insolvency. 

The wife's condition, under the most favorable circumstances, is a 
hard one, and she cannot be blamed for reaching for the good things 
of life, if her husband leads her to believe he is rich, particularly if 
he gives plausibility to her delusion by indulging in such superfluities 
as Havana cigars and expensive wines. 

It is high time that men began to appear to their wives exactly 
what they are, pecuniarily, morally and socially. Frankness in 
these respects would not only tend to lessen the number of business 
failures, but would greatly diminish the evils of prostitution. But 
deception, in most cases, commences with the moonlight nights before 
marriage, and continues until some pecuniary or physical disaster 
reveals things as they are. This sometimes happens unexpectedly 
early. Fowler gives an amusing illustration in commenting on the 
motive which induces many to marry: 

" A distinguished young man from the South, making great pre- 
tensions to rank and wealth at home, paid attentions to a young lady 
residing near New York Bay, whose father had been very wealthy 
but owing to reverses had become quite reduced in circumstances; 
still, the family maintained their style, and the display of aflluence 
equalled fully what it had been in their palmier days, and, by so 
doing, sustained their reputation in society, in order to allow the 
young lac'ies a better opportunity of settling in life. The new comer, 
prompted by the desire of securing the prize, and thinking she pos- 
sessed sufficient of the " needful " to pay all expenses, dashed out in 
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fine style, ran into every extravagance, and displayed the fastest anJ 
most beautiful horses, &c. Finding debts accumulating and becom- 
ing pressing, he hurried on the wedding day, this being the only 
prospect for their discharge. Meanwhile, she, not suspecting thai 
he had falsely represented his situation, and delighted at the idea of 
obtaining so liberal and generous a husband, encouraged his expenses, 
and was profuse herself, thinking he had the means to settle the 
bills. They were married — when, to their astonishment and shame, 
they found themselves not only destitute of the means to discharge 
thoir liabilities, but unable to buy the necessary furniture for house- 
keeping." 

Deception on both sides rather hastened the result in this instance. 
Had it only been practiced by the gentleman, the lady really possess 
ing the supposed wealth, the deluded wife would have probably put 
her fortune into a princely establishment, relying on his purse for its 
maintenance, when a failure involving extensive loss would have ulti- 
mately followed. 

There are unquestionably some wives who, with full knowledge 
of their husband's limited resources, endeavor to vie with their 
■wealthiest neighbors, and bring upon their indulgent providers pre- 
mature ruin and death. Such, however, are exceptions, and when 
the grave closes over the victims to their foolish extravagance, they 
bitterly reflect on the errors of their conduct. 

Running in debt to an extent beyond all present prospect of liqui- 
dation, is a common cause of failures in business. This error is 
almost characteristic of the Yankee, whose enterprising spirit leads 
him to embark in hazardous speculations. Ilis organ of " Hope" 
generally predominates over his "Causality," and, urged on by 
largely developed propelling faculties, he frequently finds himself in 
deep water, without plank or life preserver. lie is, too, of all men, 
least calculated, physically, to endure reverses, for although he may 
succeed, by his indomitable will, in b ifieting the waves of adversity, 
his physical health sufters from all such encounters. Here, too, the 
proverbialist whispers — "Live within your means." 

Dishonesty causes many failures. Let one man of exten.sive repu- 
tation and high standing in the commercial world, turn trickster 
and defraud a bank or railroad of a large sum of money, and the 
whole community suffers. Public confidence is shaken. Men who 
have contracted debts with a good prospect of being able to pay, can- 
not extricate themselves from an unexpected dilemma. Failure after 
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failure follows in the wake of the defaulter, destroying the prospects 
of many careful as well as careless men. Do defaulters ever retiecl 
that their dishonesty carries thousands to premature graves? Obser- 
vation proves such to be the fact. But reckless men seldom look at 
consequences, and if they can only raise themsehes from the ashes 
of a financial ruin, which their dishonesty has brought upon a com- 
munity, their humane curiosity is not sufficiently awakened to inquire 
how many have been buried in it. Burns truly said "Man's inhu- 
manity to man makes countless millions mourn." 

Commercial men, who are supposed to regulate the monetary 
affairs of the world, should realize the powerful influence they exert 
over the physical well being of the race. Recklessness by the few 
should not be tolerated by the many, or at least, not countenanced. 
Every " false step " brings with it multitudinous failures, and failures 
in business produce depression of mind, and depression of mind 
disturbs the harmony of the nervous system, and this leads to 
mental and corporeal diseases of every variety, according to the 
predisposition of victims. Do not strive to acquire sudden for- 
tune. Remember that contentment is wealth, and that there is no 
real wealth without it. He who passes through life with a suffi- 
ciency of food and clothing, and a contented heart, has the benefit of 
»11 the wealth the world possesses. 

11th. adulterated medicines. 

That man's cupidity should so far transcend his native humanity 
as to lead him to imperil the lives of thousands of his fellow beings 
by the base adulteration of those things to which the sick resort for 
relief from their physical sufferings, thus depleting their pocke'ts 
simultaneously with corrupting the vascular and nervous fluids of 
their already enervated systems, is a fact almost sufficient, one 
would suppose, to destroy what little confidence men do entertain 
in the integrity of each other. 

The extent to which the adulteration of medicines is carried, is 
truly surprising. Says Normandy, " adulteration is a wide spread 
evil, which has invaded every branch of commerce: everything 
\vhich can be mixed, or adulterated, or debased in any way, is 
debased." The report of the examiner of New York for ten months, 
ending April, 1849, made it appear that "about 90,000 lbs. of vari 
Ous kinds of drugs were rejected and refused admittance at that port 
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fclone. Among these were 3,000 lbs. of opium, 5,000 ounces of iodii;*., 
16,000 lbs. of rhubarb, 34,000 lbs. of spurious yellow bark, au'l 
12,000 lbs. of jalap." 

A writer remarks that "more 
than half of many of the most 
important chemical and me- 
dicinal preparations, together 
with a large quantity of crude 
drugs, come to us so much 
adulterated, or otherwise de- 
teriorated, as to render them 
not only worthless as medi- 
cines, but often dangerous " 

Nearly all kinds of vegeta- 
ble medicines, such as sarsa- 
parilla, yellow dock, elder 
flowers, uva ursi, rhubarb, 
Iceland moss and other useful 
roots and herbs which aro 
thrown into the medicine mar- 
ket, are either adulterated in 
such a way as to elude the 
detection of those unacquaint- 
ed with the botanical descrip- 
tions and fragrance and flavor 
of the pure articles, or have 
been rendered inejQBcient by 
being gathered at the wrong 
season of the year. So much 
difficulty have I encountered 
in obtaining well preserved and 
pure medicinal roots »,nd herbs 
that I long since adopted the 
sj stcm of gathering myself, or through agents under my direction, 
such valuable articles as I have occasion to use in my practice. Tt ia 
impossible for a physician to predict with any certainty the effects 
of a prescription upon a disease, if it bo prepared from the ingredients 
furnished by most medicine dealers, however honorable, for if they - 
do notthemselves practice adulteration, those of whom they purchased 
may have done so, and the worthlessness of vjy root or herb 
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cured in the wrong season, can only be determined by a trial of its 
strength. 

Those who reside in the country, surrounded with the numerous 
nntidotes which nature furnishes for the diseases of mankind, might 
e;i.sily avoid this species of imposi- 
tion, and do much to preserve and 
restore their own healtli, by acquir- 
ing a little knowledge of the medi- 
cinal properties of the numerous 
plants springing up about them, and 
preserving, in their season, such as 
are valuable in sickness. It is true 
that adulterations in roots and 
herbs are not so positively injuri- 
ous, as those of mineral medicines, 
which I shall soon consider, but 
time is too valuable in sickness to 
be trifled with by the administration 
of medicines of an uncertain effica- 
cy. 

The Botanic System of practice 
has not gained that high reputation 
for success which it would have 
done, had its practitioners been 
their own botanists, and gathered 
in their season, the many health re- 
storing plants which they rely upon. 

The industrious farmer knows 
how difficult it is for him to buy as 
good corn, potatoes, eggs and butter 
in the city markets, as he can raise 
himself. Now, it is just as difficult 
for the botanic physician to pur- 
chase as efficient medicines, at drug 
stores, as he can himself gather if he only has the industry and enter- 
prise to harvest the annual medicinal products of forest and field. 

I have cured hundreds of cases of difficult chronic diseases with 
botanical medicines bearing the same name as those the invalids had 
been using for weeks and months without benefit, under the direction 
of other physicians, which fact can only be accounted for by the sup 
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popitiop that adulteration or carelessness in curing had been practicefj 
upon those administered by my medical cotcmpornrics. 

There are, of course, some medicinal vegetable productions of 
foreign countries, which we can only get by imi)ortation. Nearly 
all are generally more or less adulterated, which fact should lead tlie 
careful physician to double diligence. Indian opium, for instance, is 
often adulterated with mud, sand, powdered charcoal, soot, cow-dung, 
(hold your stomach, opium eater!) powdered poppy petals, and pow. 
dered seeds of various descriptions. Smyrna scammony frequently 
contains chalk, guaiacum. jalap, sulphate of lime, gum tragacanth, 
bassorin, &c., and some samples are met with which do not possess a 
particle of that drug. The Mexican jalap is of two varieties, one of 
which is almost worthless. The latter is called male jalap, and 
often comes mixed with the genuine, and sometimes unmixed. The 
Spanish liquorice is also much adulterated. Ilassal found in twenty- 
eight samples of the powdered, eleven which were adulterated, and 
the extract can seldom ever be obtained pure. 

"When so much injury results from the adulteration of vegetable 
medicines, what shall be said of those arising from tlie adulteratio' 
of mineral medicines, whose counterfeits are often more pernicious ii. 
their effects than the genuine ? According to Normandy, Bingley and 
"Wakley, calomel is adulterated with chalk, sulphate of barytes, 
white lead, clay, sulphate of lime; mercury, with lead, tin, bis- 
muth; mercurial ointments, with Prussian blue, clay, etc.; nitrate 
of silver with nitrate of potash, and so on through the whole cata- 
logue of mineral remedies. 

Why, the disclosure of this wholesale deception in drugs and medi- 
cines is enough to make a man see red and blue lights in the apotheca- 
ries' windows if all the " big bottles " of colored fluid were taken out. 
It is no wonder that the patients of old school physicians make up 
ugly faces at their family doctors, and call them hard names. It is 
hard enough for a man to ride horseback an hundred miles in these 
days of fast steamboats and railroads, without having a lame rag for 
a motive power. Mineral doctors, under the most favorable Circum- 
stances, are unsuccessful enough without having their remedies per- 
verted. 

As a general rule all internal medicines, whether vegetable or 
mineral, are potent for good or evil. They seldom have a passive 
effect, but a positive or negative. It is all important, therefore, that 
they should be just what the prescriber supposes them to be, or serious 
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mischief must necessarily occur. It is always advisable, when poR- 
sible, for the medical practitioner to prepare with his own hands the 
prescriptions he waald give to his patients. And if he aims to know 
precisely the effect any medicine will have on a disease he must also 
collect himself the ingredients which enter into its composition. 
Anything like an approach to unerring success is impossible without 
tliese precaut'ons. Although the records of crime would indicate 
that mankind are beginning to place a trifling estimate on human 
life, its most depreciated value is quite too great to warrant the care- 
l3.ssness, which is often manifested in the preparation and adminis- 
tration of drugs, particularly when the extent to which adulteration 
is practiced, fe so widely known among the intelligent members of 
the medical profession. I most candidly confess that the main secret 
of my success lies in the fact that I collect nearly all the plants which 
enter into the composition of my medicines. 

12th. chloroform. 

In this, as an anaesthetic, we have a nerve-destroyer which, in the 
hands of men of little or no medical erudition, such as dental sur- 
geons usually are, is doing a world of mischief. The peculiar effects 
of this powerful anaesthetic upon the mind and nervous reservoir, 
were forcibly exhibited at a meeting of the dentists of New York, 
Brooklyn, Williamsburg and Jersey City, at the Dental Academy, in 
New York, a year or two ago, when the following facts were elicited. 
" Dr. Main stated that after extracting three teeth of an etherized 
gentleman, the latter coolly demanded of him ten dollars. He thought 
he had been driving a chariot with four white horses, at the Hippo- 
drome, and had beaten a span of black horses, and won ten dollars 
which he had bet. Another man while under the influence of chloro- 
form, thought he was driving a fast team, eating, smoking and 
drinking. Another thought he had been locked up in the Tombs, 
and wanted the doctor to go his bail. A boy thought he was fishing; 
a lady thought she was planting flowers; and an Irish girl — a Cath- 
olic — pronounced her priest and her religion A humbug. While 
having eleven teeth extracted by Doctor Marvin, of Brooklyn, a lady, 
after having taken a large quantity of chloroform, screamed violently 
and thought they were squeezing her head between the hinges of a 
gate, and that they afterwards threw her among a drove of cattle, 
which tried to gore her to death with their horns. Dr. Griswold, 
of Williamsburg, stated that recently, after he had given chloroform 
5 
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to an athletic man, the owner of a distillery, the latter sprang up, 
and, with clenched lists, swore violently, and on returning to con- 
sciousness, stated that he thought he was in his distillery, and lliat 
one of the men had carelessly produced some derangement in the 
n achincry, at which he became enraged. Dr. Rich said that a 3'o>nig 
la« V, having a remarkably fine head of hair, thought, while under 
fie influence of chloroform, that her brother, by whom she was 
attended, plucked out a quantity of her hair, and she persists in that 
impression to this day. A gentleman, under the same influence, 
thought he was in heaven, and described the glorious vision he saw 
there. Another man, under the hands of Dr. J. W. Smith, of 
Brooklyn, on recovering from the intoxication of chloroform, 
thought he had been in hell, and the idea took so firm a hold of him 
afterward that he could not dispel it, and he is now, in consequence, 
in the Lunatic Asylum! A lady who had received chloroform from 
Dr. Smiley without any immediate unpleasant effect, got up on tho 
same night and went, en chemise, to a fire in the neighborhood, and 
did good service in inciting the firemen to the performance of their 
duties. Several instances were also related in which amorous and 
other improper manifestations had been manifested by ladies while 
under the excitement, and in which they imagined that insults had 
been offered them, and could not be dissuaded from that impression 
after returning to their natural state." 

Although these effects are pernicious enough, immediate death not 
unfrequently ensues from the inhalation of chloroform. Dr. Warren 
knew of ten cases of this kind, all occurring in a little more than 
one year, and it is difficult to judge how many more, unknown to 
Dr. W., might have died from its effects. The same authority .says 
that " were he obliged to substitute chloroform for ether, in inhala 
tion, he would do it with anxiety." Here is an eminent physician 
who dares not substitute it for ether, when dentists and many illite- 
rate tooth extractors all over the country are making common uso 
of it! 

The electrical effect of chloroform on the system is indicated by tho 
strange hallucination and insensibility produced in the mind and 
body of one under its influence. In addition to the powerful solvent 
property of chloroform, and its consequent effects on the alkalies oi 
negative principle of the animal organism, it produces a kind of mes- 
meric phenomenon, ungoverned by the will of a skillful operator 
A. power is used to benumb the sensibilities and destroy the nervous 
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equilibrium of the s^'stem, and none emplo3^ed to remove these effects. 
Nature has to make a struggle, and sometimes an unsuccessful one, to 
throw them otl". If a person is mesmerized or psychologized, tho 
Bame operator who induced the suspension of sensorial power, 
restores it again If he does not, injurious results are sure to fol- 
low. Probably a majority of my readers have known of persons 
being mesmerized by novices m the science, who, having produced 
till.' influence, knew not how to dispel it, and how serious have some- 
times been the consequences ! Now chloroform produces a kind of 
mesmeric or psychological effect in the system, and then, instead of 
possessing human intelligence to throw it off again, this work is left 
for dis'ablcd nature. 

Chloroform ought never to be employed as an anaesthetic, except 
in very painful surgical operations, and not then, unless all other 
means for benumbing the senses fail. Mesmerism should be tried 
first. If the sufferer is a susceptible subject, any operation, how- 
ever painful, may be performed while the patient is under its influence. 
When all is over, the experienced mesmeric operator can remove 
the influence and restore the system to its normal condition again. 

Ice has also been highly recommended, and might be resorted to 
■when mesmerism fails. A writer in the London Illustrated News, 
supposed to be the editor of the Lanci^t, saj^s that " the experience 
of the past few weeks has proved to his complete conviction that 
local anaesthesia can be obtained by the benumbing influence of ice, 
without resorting to the administration of chloroform, which, by its 
subtle power, renders insensible the system generally', and occasion- 
ally produces those fatal effects to which almost every surgeon can 
bear testimony." " I have tried the ice," continues the same writer, 
" in several cases, in both hospital and private practice, and in almost 
every instance the success was evident, the patient, when blindfolded, 
being ignorant of the use of the knife." Cases which cannot be 
effected b}' either mesmerism or ice, should have recourse to strong 
chloric ether, which is far preferable to chloroform, because its effects 
arc not so injurious or dangerous. 

For extracting teeth I question the expediency of employing any 
presently known anaesthetic, except mesmerism. Seldom are dental 
operations attended with pain of suflicient duration to warrant th« 
employment of any. It is reported that a physician in Philadelphia 
has invented what he terms galvanic forceps, which are intended as 
a relief to the pain of extracting teeth. They are said to be u ooia» 
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bination of the ordinary forceps, with a galvanic arranjrcincnt 
attaclied, whereby the nerve of the tooth may be charged with a ga'- 
vanic influence, and its sensibility suspended. Such arc the numer- 
ous uses to which electricity, in its various forms, may be success- 
full}' adapted, the story looks plausible; but if untrue, it would be 
well for the dental profession to exercise their ingenuity, in electrical 
experiments, to ascertain if that element cannot be made to accom- 
plish an object so desirable. If not, the administration of chloro- 
form as an inhalant should be dispensed with by dentists and doctors 
who extract teeth, and it would be well if its employment by them 
were interdicted by statutory law. No law would be necessary were 
the public better acquainted with its nature and effects; but so long 
as so little is known of it by the masses, who are ever ready to avail 
themselves of any thing to silence pain when about to undergo a sur- 
gical operation, however trivial, the use of it by those not qualilied 
by medical education, should be forbidden. 

isth. excessive study. 

"The mind, just like the stomach, takes 
Its food for pleasure, profit, use. 
Reflection all the virtue makes. 
And serves it for its gastric juice." 

The mind may he overloaded as well as the stomach. Reading too 
constantly and stud3-ing too closel}', is as injurious to the mind and 
nervous system as is eating too much to the stomach and blood. 
The back doors of many of our Colleges and Seminaries open into 
lunatic asylums and cemeteries. The literary world is full of physi- 
cal wrecks, and many a mind has become bankrupt by trying to 
acqu-'e knowledge too fast, like the ambitious business man who 
fails, through his over exertions to get rich. Avarice for knowledge 
is generally more unsuccessful than avarice for money, but while the 
failure of the former leads to an empty head, that of the latter only 
leads to an empty pocket. Every man is born into the world with a 
certain amount of mental capacity which will admit of cultivation, 
but not of forced growth. By gentle discipline the mental powers 
of a man wi'il gradually develop, and reach maturity as early as good 
physical health will permit, but when the student attempts to 
crowd his mind with learning all at once, he not only fails to reach 
the high sumrai' of his inordinate ambition, but often falls a helpless 
Imbecile. 
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Studies, to be improving, must be pursued with a relish, the same 
fts good edibles are sought after by the epicure. If the mental appe- 
tite is too craving, gratify it sparingly, as every man should his 
corporeal appetite; if too dull, nurse it gently. An observance of 
this rule will prevent our institutions of learning from sending thou- 
sands of mental dyspeptics into the world to flash and flicker with 
intellectual light, and then go out like a used up tallow candle. 

14Tn. EXCESSIVE LABOR. 

Foolish pride and aspirations for wealth, more frequently than 
necessity, drive men to excessive labor. Both the mental and phy- 
sical sj'stem demand rest, and inflict a penalty on the individual 
who refuses to grant it. Not only has nature ordained night as a 
season of repose, but the God of nature has commanded that one day 
in each week shall be observed «s a period of rest for all human 
beings, and has so impressed the necessity of such a regulation on 
the human mind, that, however diverse may be the religious opinions 
of ditl'erent people, all have a day professedly set apart for that pur- 
pose. Thus, Sunday is appointed b}' the Christians, Monday by the 
Grecians, Tucsdaj- by the Persians, Wednesday by the Assyrians, 
Thursday by the Egyptians, Friday by the Turks and Saturda}- by 
the Jews. The strict observance of the day is, however, unusual. 
The business man, although he be a constant attendant at church, is 
apt to look over his accounts and la)'' down his programme for the 
week, while the literary character meditates on wliathe will write or 
speak, regardless of the sentiment of the Roman philosopher, Seneca, 
who said that "the mind of man is like the fields, the fertilitj^ of 
which depends on their being allowed a certain period of rest at the 
proper season." And all tliis over-work is for the frivolous purpose 
of driving a prettier span of horses than some neighbor, wearing a lino 
coat, holding larger estates, or possessing more of that attractive com- 
modity — gold! The best remedy for this evil \s contentment. Tins 
should be cultivated, for it is wealth. A contented man with fil'ly 
cents in his pocket, and a clear conscience, is far wealthier than the 
millionaire, whose Sunday, week-daj' and night dreams are all about 
gold, and how more may be accumulated. Dismiss your avocations 
at night and on Sundays and acquire contentment if you would pre- 
serve your nervous systems in health, and your minds in happy 
placidity. 
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15th. melancholy. 

Some writer has facetiously remarked that " there are many 
people M ho keej) pet griefs as certain other people keep hip-dogs, 
that the}' carry ahout with them wherever they go. These are tlie 
people wlio feel the hest when they feel the- worst, and are never so 
happy as when they are utterly miserahle. Like the maiden ' who 
milked the cow with the crumpled horn,' they are alwaj'S 'all for- 
lovu,' and they keep a figurative dog to be ' tossed,' and a cat to 
be ' worried,' and a rat to be ' killed' upon every possible occasion. 
'J'hey turn down the leaf at '0 that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears,' as if griefs were like bulrushes, and 
Uoui ished best in wet places." 

Alelancholy seriously disturbs the circulation of tlie nervo-elcclric 
fluids, and causes an undue consuut))lion of the latter in the brain. 
Meiancholv people are almost invariabl}'- dyspeptic because a full 
sup])ly t)f the electric element is withheld frou) the pneunio-gastric 
nerve, which conveys from the brain the force that gives tone and 
activity to the digestive organs. Despondency of mind, in fact, 
ailecis all the organs of the system, more or less, on the same prin- 
ciple; the brain consuming, in its excitement, more than itf^- natural 
allowance of nervo-electiicit}', and as a consequence, withholding the 
vital element from the various organs which are dependent upon it 
for healthful action. 

Cheerfulness should be cultivated by every one. It is an antidote 
for many ills; and a laugh is of immense value, physiologically. It 
produces an electric effect throughout the whole system. It is felt in 
no one place particularly, but every nerve, muscle and fibre is simul- 
taneously titillated with the electric flash from the brain. All wlio 
have melancholy friends should try to excite them to laughter. A 
few hearty laughs will cure the most desperate case of melancholy. 
It is a Christian duty to look cheerful and a blessed pri\'ilegc to 
l&usrh. " Away with melancholy." 
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Common Sense Remedies. 

Hating glanced at the proximate and many of the remote causes 
of disease, next in order is a consideration of appropriate remedies. 
In pointing out and commenting on these, I expect to encounter the 
universal denunciation of old school physicians, and some opposition 
from tlie new. 

I am often asked the question — " To what school of medicine do 
yon belong? " My reply is — no school, except the school of nature, 
which I shall christen the Utilitarian School. I have been a dili- 
gent pupil of all the old masters, and have investigated all systems. 
I am now a devoted pupil of nature; intuition is my counselor; com- 
mon sense niy pharmacopoeia. In other words, I am independent — 
bound by the tenets of no medical association, and consequently pre- 
judiced against no new discovery which can be made subservient to 
suffering humanity. Whatever I find in earth, air, water and 
science, useful as remedial agents, I appropriate, and resort thereto, 
when occasion demands, without fear of being confronted by a con- 
servative brother who sees merit in nothing which has not the sanc- 
tion of antiquity. 

I have wasted much time in the exploration of what is inappro- 
priately termed medical science, but have always found instruction 
and entertainment in the great book of nature. The literary pro- 
ductions of old school writers are often interesting and contain much 
sophistry; nature is refreshing and pregnant with truth. 

Hippocrates flourished over eighteen hundred years before the 
modern science ( .'') of medicine was founded. He was even unac- 
quainted with the circulation of the blood; yet he was styled the 
" father of medicine," and his success in curing disease so excited 
the superstition of the ancients, that many of them believed he 
stayed the plague of Athens. Some are born physicians. Hippo- 
crates was. Every man possesses a special talent for something, and 
he who becomes a doctor, when nature designed him for a reaper . 
*ill mow down human beings when he should have cut wheat 
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Redfield, the physiognomist, says that he can tell who are natural 
physicians by the bones in the face. He describes them as men hav- 
ing an elevation of the arch of the cheek bone, called the zygornatit 
arch. He says that one possessing this peculiarity, other things 
being equal, " is not only inclined to study and practice, but will 
have a certain instinct for it, which will materially assist his scien- 
tific knowledge." " Without this faculty, and its sign, in a superior 
degree," continues that popular physiognomist, "no person ever 
attained to skill and eminence in the medical profession, or even 
made a good nurse. The North American Indians have this sign 
vcjy large, one of their characteristics being high cheek bones, and 
they are equally remarkable for their ' medicine men ' — so much 
so, that some persons consider the name ' Indian Doctor ' a suffi- 
cient offset for ignorance and presumption." With regard to my 
natural qualifications, my interested readers will pardon me for say- 
ing that, besides possessing the sign Redfield describes, my medical 
proclivities manifested themselves at an early age. My parents have 
often reverted to my boyhood, when pill-making, &c., entered con- 
spicuously into the diversions in which I indulged, and facetious 
neighbors dignified the contents of my juvenile waistcoat with the 
title of " Doctor." 

With these remarks, prefatory and egotistic, I will enter upon the 
legitimate mission of this chapter, which is to advocate the merits of 
those classes of remedies which have rendered my practice so emi- 
nently successful and popular, and to expose some of the most pre- 
valent medical errors of the day. 

VEGETABLE MEDICINES. 

The trees, shrubs, flowers and plants, I contend, possess, in a 
refined form, all the medicinal properties of the mineral kingdom 
Their numerous and far-reaching roots span rocks, ramify in various 
Rtrata of soil, and extract from good old mother earth her hidden 
medicinal treasures, which are transposed to regions of air, light and 
heat, where chemical changes are effected which at once deprive them 
of their grosser characteristics, and render them far more efficacious 
and harmless, as antidotes for human infirmities, than they can pos- 
sibly be made in the laboratory of the most skillful chemist. 

It is said that " if a bone be buried just beyond and a little at one 
side of a root, the latter will turn out of its direct course and go in 
pur.suit of the bone, and when it finds it, it will stop and send out 
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numerous little fibers which, forming a net-work, wii'i envelop the 
bone; and when all the nourishment has been sucked out of it, the 
root will again pass on its way, and the temporary fibers thrown out 
around the bone will gradually disappear." 

Thus the inflexible relic of 
a decomposed carcass may 
bo transformed into a beau- 
tiful flower! What human 
chemifjt can do this ? And 
yet it is trifling, compared 
with what nature is daily 
producing in her boundless 
laboratory. The roots of 
herbage and trees have the 
same power to extract the 
useful properties of miner- 
als, and, in a measure, de- 
rive their nourishment from 
the various ingredients of 
the soil. An intelligent 
writer remarks that " one 
of the most remarkable 
properties of plants is the 
power with which they 
are endowed of selecting 
their food. The soil con- 
tains various kinds of ali- 
ment for vegetation, and 
the little fibrous roots that fill the ground select from the whole, and 
suck in through their minute openings just the kind suited to the 
nature of the plant or tree to which they belong. All plants will 
not thrive on the same soil, any more than all animals will live on 
the same kind of food. Grass and grain require a soil that contains 
an abundance of silica or flint." 

It is this power of selecting nutriment which renders plants so 

various in their medicinal properties. When we reflect that the earth 

is covered with an endless variety of vegetable products, no two of 

which possess precisely the same properties, how absurd appears the 

conduct of those who wander from the vegetable to the mineral world 

in search of remedial agents' 
5* 
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Paracelsus was tlic Adam of the medical world. Througli hiiri 
came sin into the profession. lie was the introducer of mineral 
niedic-nes. lie is the prototype of the old school. Head wliut his 
biographer says of him : 

*' Paracelsus was a man of most dissolute habits and unprincijiled 
character, and his works (opera) are filled with the highest flights 
of unintelligible bombastic jargon, unAvorthy of perusal, but are such 
as might be expected from one who united in his person the qualities 
of a fanatic and a drunkard." 

Gross minds beget gross ideas — demand gross food and gross reme- 
dies. They naturally turn from the study of the green trees and 
beautiful flowers with which the brown earth is adorned, and whose 
luxuriant branches point upward to Heaven and Health. Thus it 
was with Paracelsus, who, in the fifteenth century, exalted quicksil- 
ver, or quack-silver, usuallj' called mercury, to the family of medi- 
cines. For this great exploit he earned the name of Quack. This 
epithet was never applied before. His followers like his remedy, but 
not his name, and have ever since been trying to shift it upon the 
Botanies, who desire neither the " game " nor " name." But those 
who know the origin of the term, cannot, with propriety, misapply it. 

They may loom up in science as high as they will, 
The odor of quack must stick to them still. 

The value of mercury as a remedial agent has been ably handled 
in the Journal of Medical Reform, and for the benefit of those whose 
" one cure-all " is the Blue Pill, or other preparation of mercury, I 
cannot do better than copy it in full : 

" If evidence were wanted," saj's the writer, " to prove the inju 
rious effects of the various preparations of mercury on theorgaiii.sni- 
we know not where we may look for more decided testimony than is 
to be found in the admissions of those physicians who have the most 
extensively employed them in their own practice. The same amount 
of evidence against any other article of the materia medica would 
have rendered its use a matter of universal reprehension. It would, 
doubtless, have become obsolete, or, po.ssibly, have been made a 
penal oflence, under all circumstances, to exhibit it. 

" That mercury has destroyed more lives than u has saved, and 
entailed upon the human family a train of disorders, and an amount 
of suffering past computation or description, no physician who is not 
wholly Avedded to the errors of early education, or a slave to tha 
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authority of must}' books and the edicts of self-constituted mcdica! 
tribunals, will venture to deny. The system of medical training in 
this country — the abject deference which is rendered to the opinions 
of the graybeards of the profession, the ceaseless iteration in the ears 
of students of the stale axioms and mouldy dogmas of " the fjxthers," 
and the love of mental ease and indolence which characterizes so 
large a portion of the old school physicians, explain the reason why 
so many worthless and destructive remedies are still retamed. Said 
a physician not long since — ' VYe discover, first, the pathological con 
dition of our patients, then administer such remedies as the books 
prescribe. If they live, well; if not, they die secundum artem.' 
There spoke a host of Allopathic practitioners and professors, who 
are too submissive, or too lazy, or too stubborn to think, act and 
uivestigate as becomes a free, intelligent being, living in a day of 
light, improvement and progress. 

" Some people have insensibly learned to regard this metal as 
indispensable — as possessing such peculiar virtues and adaptability 
to cure the ailments to which mankind are subject, that the resources 
of the physician would be fatally restricted if he were deprived of 
its use. But if in all the range of argument, the experience of the 
medical world and the history of the Healing Art, one sound, irre- 
fragable reason can be advanced in proof of this supposition, we will 
cheerfully abandon all further opposition to its employment. And 
more, if in the animal, mineral, or vegetable kingdom a solitary 
agent can bo found, the use of which has caused, universally, more 
permanent suffering, or wrought more disastrous consequences to the 
human frame, we will confess our ignorance, and charge to the 
account of prejudice or stupidity all tho disfavor it has encountered 
from both friends and foes. 

" If, for a long succession of years, the milder as well as tho 
severer forms of disease had not yielded to the iTifluence of harmless 
remedies, our attack might be considered misdirected and imperti- 
nent. But, fortunately, the truth lies in the reverse of this; and it 
is an insult to the honesty and intelligence of a large class of physi- 
cians, both in this country and in Europe, who are combating suc- 
cessfully with every phase and character of physical disorder, with- 
out in a single instance subjecting the systems of their patients to 
the effects of mercury, to tell them and the world that the changes 
from a state of illness to a condition of health cannot bo promoted 
without its agency, or if at all, not as well, as speedily or as safely. 
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Opinions and speculations here arc valueless. Facts, unanswered 
and unanswerable, can be and have been brought to support our 
assertions. It is well known by all who have paid any considerable 
attention to the history of medicine m the United States, that it is 
but a few years since mercury was the principal remedy depended 
nj.on by Allopathic physicians for the cure of scarlet fever. If the 
judgment of the " Faculty " was to be taken as final, how docs it 
happen at the present day that but few intelligent physicians can be 
found who ever venture to give it in that disease? If it were indis- 
pensable twenty years ago, nothing has occurred in the nature of the 
disease itself to render it needless and positively hurtful now. A 
medical journal of the old school, published in this city, told its 
readers, a few months since, that the unprecedented success of 
Eotanic physicians in treating Scarletina, and the great mortality 
consequent on a course of mercurial treatment, had forced " the 
Profession " to abandon it altogether. The truth is, our Doctors, 
learned though they may be in the mysteries of the Art, are not 
infallible — they are liable to mistake; and if they have committed 
one such fatal error, they being judges, in so important a matter as 
life and health we may with propriety challenge the correctness of 
their opinions, regarding its necessity and virtue in the cure of other 
maladies. 

" We well recollect during the early prevalence of an epidemic 
that visited some of the counties of this State five or six years since, 
that this ' indispensable' remedy was exhibited without stint or 
scruple in those cases that came under the charge of Allopathic phy 
sicians. The proposition that every effect must have a cause, pro- 
bably set the people to inquiring why it was that a very large 
majority of the cases so treated terminated fatally, while, with 
scarcely an exception, those patients who were attended by botanic 
practitioners recovered. And the inquiry was a very natural and a 
very proper one. The ' accumulated wisdom of a thousand years' 
said ' give calomel, and give it again and again;' and it was given; 
but new graves were dug day after day notwithstanding. Mercury 
was not indispensable here. It was a withering, blasting scourge to 
whole families. Death needed no better auxiliary. The contrast in 
these cases is too important and too significant to be wholly disre- 
garded. 

" If a substitute for mercury is demanded, we answer, no substi- 
tute is wanted, — none required. It is a pernicious poison, that has 
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no legitimate right or claim to a place in tlie list of medicives 
adapted to the necessity of a human being; and it was hundreds of 
yejirs after it stole its way into the materia medica before any but 
the most reckless and empirical ventured to employ it. Agents there 
arc in rich profusion, adapted to the cure of every physical ill — 
safe, innocent and efficacious. God has scattered them with an 
ii!)^paring hand wherever man suffers, or an antidote is required. 
Ii: the days of his primitive simplicity — before he had begun to senk 
Diit ' many inventions' or had learned to disregard the instincts of 
!.is own nature, man turned to the vegetable kingdom in the hour of 
sickness; and if we do not mistake the signs of the times, the day 
is not far distant when he will be brought back to a just appreciation 
of ihe wisdom of his original choice." 



Fig. 23. 




A SALIVATED PATIENT. 



It is difficult to regard the system which Paracelsus introduced 
in any other light than a great stumbling block in the way of pro- 
gress in tb^ healing art. Had the undivided attention of the medical 
profession, for the past three hundred years, been turned in tho 
right channel — had physicians studied more to ascertain the proper 
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ti&s of plants and left the mineral kingdom to the researches o\ 
professed mineralogists, what sublime results would reasonably 
have accrued for the promotion of the skill of the physician and th* 
convalescence of the sick of the present century! Like unto tht. 
children of Israel, a large majority of medical professors have been 
worshipping the metal calf which Paracelsus, — not Aaron, — set up 
for them, seeing which, the angej* of iEsculapius waxed hot against 
them, and he commanded them to "go in and out from gate to 
gate throughout the camp," in the language that Moses used to the 
idolaters of old, " and slay every man his brother and every man 
his companion, and every man his neighbor." [Exodus xxxiii. 27.] 
How many have been slain since the God of medicine issued this 
edict, there are not figures enough, Roman or Arabic, to compute. 

" The present system of medical education," truly remarks a 
newspaper writer, " imparts a knowledge of books, and the prece- 
dznts established by certain ancient practitioners; it explores the 
narrow channel of usage and custom, deferring to names and opinions, 
but neglects the study of the natural remedies by which we are sur- 
rounded. In the commonest of our fields, springing unnoticed by 
the brook-side, and among the pastures, or growing neglected along 
stone walls, are hundreds of plants possessing valuable medicinal 
properties, but of which, not one in forty of our physicians can tell 
the name, much less the use. And 3'^et nothing can be plainer than 
the fact that" Nature has furnished a remedy for every disease, 
and that nearly every remedy exists in the vegetable kingdom. 
Why then is the study of the plants, the roots, and the herbs of the 
field, the forest and the mountain-side neglected in the education 
of those who are styled doctors.' Is the acquisition of Latin terms 
and a general reliance upon mercury and the knife deemed to be 
more important or safe.'" 

Now and then an old school physician is met with who volun- 
tarily confesses the results of his medical experience and research. 
Prof. Magendie, of Paris, is reported to have addressed the students 
of his class in the Allopathic College of that city in the following 
language: 

"Gexti.emex: Medicine is a great humbug. I know it is called 
a science— science indeed! It is nothing like science. Doctors are 
mere empirics when they are not charlatans. We are as ignorant 
as men can be. Who knows anything in the world about medicine? 
Gonllemcn, you have done me the honor to come here to attend uiy 
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lectures, .and I must tell you frankly now, in the beginning, that I 
know nothing in the world about medicine, and I don't know any- 
body who does know anything about it. Don't think for a moment 
that I haven't read the bills advertising the course of lectures 
at the Medical School; I know that this man teaches anatomy, 
that man teaches patliology, another man teaches physiology, such- 
a-one therapeutics, such another materia medica — Eh bein ! el aprcs 1 
What's known about all that? Why, gentlemen, at the school of 
Montpelier, (God knows it was famous enough in its day!) they dis- 
carded the study of anatomy, and taught nothing but the dispcnsator}'; 
snd the doctors educated there knew just as much and were quite as 
successful as anv others. I repeat it, no body knows anything about 
medicine. True enough we are gathering facts every day. We can 
jtroduce tj'phus fever, for example, by injecting a certain substance 
into the veins of a dog — that's something; we can alleviate diab-tcs, 
and, I see distinctly, we are fixst approaching the day when phthisis 
can be cured as easil}" as any disease. 

" We are collecting facts in the right spirit, and I dare say in a 
century or so the accumulation of facts may enable our successors to 
form a medical science; but I repeat it to you, there is no such thing 
now as a medical science. Who can tell me how to cure the head- 
ache.'' or the gout? or disease of the heart? Nobody. Oh! you tell 
me doctors cure people. I grant you people are cured. But how are 
they cured? Gentleman, nature does a great deal; imagination docs 
a great deal. Doctors do . . . devilish little . . . when they don't 
do harm. Let me tell you, gentlemen, Avhat I did when I was the 
head ph)'sician at Hotel Dieu. Some three or four tliousand patients 
passed through my hands every year. I divided the patients into 
two classes: with one I followed the dispensatory, and gave them the 
usual medicines without having the least idea why or Avhercfore; to 
the other I gave bread pills and colored water, without, of course, 
letting them know anything about it . . . and occasionally, gentle- 
men, I would create a third division, to whom I gave nothing what- 
ever. These last would fret a good deal, they would feel they were 
neglected (sick peoj^le alwaj'-s feel they are neglected, xinlcss they are 
well drugged .... (^les imbeciles and they Avould irritate them- 
selves until the)' got reall)'- sick, but nature invariably came to tho 
rescue, and all the persons in the third class got well. There was 
a little mortality among those who received but bread pills and 
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colored water, and the mortality was greatest among those who 
M'ere carefully drugged according to the dispensatory." 

Now, this is talking right out. Here we have the experience and 
consequent inferences of an eminent Allopathist. What do his 
brother professors think of it? We shall not probably know what 
they think, for few of them are so candid as this one. "When it is 
borne in mind that the curability of any disease is determined in 
eacli school of practice by the results of its labors, there is one point 
particularly noteworthy in Prof. Magcndie's address. lie asks^ 
" Who can tell me how to cure the headache? or the gout? or dis- 
eases of the heart? " and then replies — " nobody." This conclusion, 
as well as that of many other of his brother professors, that con- 
sumption is incurable, is manifestly drawn from the results of the 
Allopathic practice. It is not strange, then, that he pronounces the 
diseases mentioned incurable, for it is contrar}!- to the rules of Allo- 
pathy to acknowledge any skill outside of its bigoted ranks. Did its 
members not willfully shut their eyes to the astonishing cures 
effected, of these very diseases, by those who have entered a more 
comprehensive field of medicine, they would not give utterance to 
such truthless assertions. If Prof. Magendie will regale himself for 
one season in New York, and spend his leisure moments in my office, 
I will convince him, by the palpable results of my practice, that the 
diseases he enumerates can be cured. 

The closing portion of his address, concerning his experiment with 
dispensatory medicines, bread pills, colored water, &c., is also sug- 
gestive. He says there was the greatest mortality among those who 
took his drugs; a little among those who used the colored water, and 
that those to whom he gave nothing got well. This result is just 
what any man of a particle of common sense would have expected. 
His mineral drugging, as a matter of course, only added another load 
to nature, already burthened with disease; and colored water was not 
nutritive, but, on the contrary, poisonous, as almost all dye stulfs 
are. The presence of this in a weak stomach could not fail to have 
something of an injurious effect. 

There are certainly hopes of the reclamation of this professor ITa 
may yr*; learn that all the sick man needs is simple nourishment 
adapted to the nature of his system and disease, such as can always 
be found in the forests and fields. All enfeebled nature wants is a 
little mild assistance, and if (to use the language of tree-cliuibing 
H)ys) yo'? attempt to " boost " too fast, you are sure to up.'^et her. 
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The brute creation is more enliglitened to-day in medicine than the 
Allopathic profession. When the horse feels unwell, he eats dock and 
other herbs, if he can get them, and recovers. The cat, subject to 
lits, eats catnip and dispels the disease. If any of my readers have 
a sick cat, just give her some catnip herb, and observe the delight 
which she manifests in rolling on it, snviffing its aroma, and finally 
eating it. Naturalists say that the fox, rabbit, and many other ani« 
mals, keep themselves from madness by the use of the medicinal 
plants with which thoir wild abodes are surrounded; and it is related 
of the grizzly bear of California, that, when he gets wounded, he 
gathers leaves from the bush called "grease-wood," and forces them 
tightly into the wound. If the animal had the intelligence (or rather 
the want of it) to call on an Allopathic physician, he would probably 
get a mercurial plaster! 

Botanic ph3^sicians deserve censure for not being more particular 
in obtaining good herbs and roots. They have often earned an unfa- 
vorable reputation hy their remissness, when fiime would have other- 
wise been their reward. Herbs and roots gathered in the wrong 
season of the year are worthless. Two-thirds of those sold in 
Botanic stores are, on this account, but little better than chips. Then, 
too, medicinal plants should always be raised and gathered on their 
native soil. Fishbough very correctly says, that " the vegetation 
indigenous to any particular clifne or locality always bears a relation 
to the temperature, soil, and moisture prevalent in that locality. 
The mountains of tropical regions, which rise from a realm of per- 
petual summer to an altitude of eternal snow, are clothed at their 
different elevations by different genera and species of plants, adap ted 
*o all the gradations of temperature, from the tropic to the arctic. 
An artificial transplantation of any of these vegetable forms is either 
fatal to the latter, or else causes in it a gradual change of constitu- 
<ion until it is fully adapted to its new condition." This change ia 
constitution is a virtual change in medicinal properties. Those who ' 
cultivate, cither by transplantation or sowing seed, any medicinal 
plant, in a soil not natural to it, fail to obtain the plant with its full 
and native properties. Consequently, all who raise in a garden 
herbs, &c., of every variety, for the market, contribute, in a degree, 
to the ill success of those physicians who purchase them. As stated 
in a preceding chapter, one great secret of my success is, that I 
gather m^'self, or by agents, the vegetable remedies I employ. 
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THERAPEUTIC ELECTRICITY. 

Science has heaped wealth in the lap of Commerce — to the healing 
art she has been a meagre patron. The comincrcial man cordiall}' 
receives her magnificenf contributions; the medical devotee lookd 
with jealous eye upon her beneficent discoveries. The swift gliding 
locomotive whistles by the storehouses of the merchant and the luxu- 
riant fields of the planter; Calomel hobbles along on crutches, slow 
as the old post coach, before the doors of old school practitioners. A 
tciv bold spirits have preferred professional martyrdom tc old fogy 
djspotism. To such the public is indebted for what little advance- 
ment has been made in the healing art in this country. Here a phy- 
pioian is not considered orthodox who does not keep a strait coat tail 
behind him. To look to the right or left for new agents to relieve 
the sufferings of mankind, discloses professional heresy punishable 
witli wry faces and shrugged sliouUlers. Happily for sultl-riiig 
humanity, our transatlantic neighbors have been more tolerant and 
given to investigation. Hence it is that the therapeutic value of tlie 
electrical discoveries of Galvani, Farraday, Cross and others, have 
been tested in the universities and hospitals in England, France and 
Germany. 

G'alvanism, Electro-magnetism and other forms of electricity are 
LOW extensively emplo3'ed in the best institutions of the old world, 
and according to the testimony of Farraday, Golding Bird, Don 
novan, Le Roy d'Eliolle, Cross, Palaprat, Smee, Mattcucci, and 
other distinguished medical writers, with the most flattering results. 

If my theory, as given in Chapter 1st, is correct, regarding the 
important part which electricit}' performs in the animal economy, it 
does not require facts or arguments to prove the value of electricity 
as an auxiliary agent in the treatment of disease. Tho fact is ren- 
dered self-evident. It will be remembered that I there assume and 
give facts to prove that the same agent (electricity) which the 
Almighty emplo3fs to move and regulate the sublime planetary world, 
is used by the mind to move the feet, arms, limbs, and perform the 
various functions of the animal mechanism. 

The only plausible obje.;tion to this theory which I have met with, 
is given by Dr. Ure, who says that electricity will pass through r erves 
which are almost severed and divided, and produce contractions in 
the muiick's over which they are distributed, while the nervous furcea 
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will cease to pass though and perform any muscular motion w hen 
the nerves are thus Lacerated. 

To one who has failed to discover the almost omnipotent power 
and instinctive wisdom of the mind, this ohjection would a])pear 
decisive. Eut my re})ly is that animal electricity is controlled by ine 
mind to which it belongs, ivhiU chemical or other electricity is con- 
trolled by the will of the operator who employs it. In other words, 
animal electricity is governed in its distribution through the system 
by the intelligent mind whose seat is in the brain, and w-ho voluntas 
rily withdraws it from any nerve which may be disabled, lest the 
severed or divided nerve be entirely destroyed by the continued per- 
formance of its legitimate function ichile in this norely lacerated con- 
dition. The mind constitutes what is called the ris meJicatrix 
natiirm, or healing power in any animate body, by which, when dis- 
eased, the system is assisted to recover. It is the "family doctor" 
of the organs, over which it presides. Consequentlj', notwithstand 
ing the mind has not the power toresist electricilj' artificially applied 
to any disabled nerve, by an operatoi-, it can and (iocs conti'ol its otvn 
electricitj', awd will not allow it to traverse a wounded nerve. Nor 
can this peculiar power of the mind be overcome by the will in such 
a Ci'.se, any more than the will can arrest the action of the involun- 
tary organs, which are under the control of the immortal princi|)le 
or mind of the individual; and who can stop the pulsations of the 
heart by an effort of the will ? 

The perfect control which the mind has over its own electrical 
agent is again exhibited v/hen business or family troubles or bereave- 
ments overtake an individual. The brain, stimulated to painful 
activitj', consuTues more than its due proportion of the nervo-electric 
fluid, and the mind withdraws enough from the stomach and vital 
organs to suppl}' the demands of its most important dependent. In 
consequence of this physiological "panic," the heart, liver, stomach, 
tz-, (corresponding to the merchants) fail, and the brain (bank) takes 
care of itself. In diseases induced by mental depression, we there- 
fore find electricity valuable as an assistant, althongli, in consequence 
of the blood derangements entailed therebj', insufficient unless sup- 
ported by nutritive and purifying vegetable remedies. 

It is the interruption or partial withdrawal of the nervo-electric 
circulation, which causes what we term " nervous diseases; " and 
there are more affections of this character than were ever dreamed of 
in the Allopathic philosophy. There is often an inharmonious action 
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of the nervous forces in lung, liver, heart and kidney diseases. All 
these organs perform their appropriate offices under the stimulus of 
electricity. For instance — the lungs are not expanded and contracted 
by the inhalation and exhalation of air, but the diaphragm is thrown 
dowMiward, and the air vesicles opened by the nervo-electric forces 
acting on the muscles controlling the former, and on the little mus- 
cular fibres and tissues composing the latter. By this electric move- 
ment, air of necessity rushes in to fill the vacuum ; when the same 
forces contract them, exhalation necessarily follows. In diseased 
lungs and shortness of bi'eath, there is frequently an interruption of 
the nervo-electric circulation, and hence the necessity of electrical 
remedies of some sort, in addition to internal medical treatment, in 
the cure of many cases of pulmonary dis'jase. 

The same remark holds good in respect io many disorders of all 
the vital organs. In dyspepsia, the interruption of a fi ee passage of 
nervo-electricity through the pneuino-gastric nerve leading to tlie 
stomach is nnt unfrequently the principal cause. Cut the pneumo- 
gastric nerve in the neck of any animal, and the process of digestion 
ceases at once— apply the galvanic battery to the end leading to the 
stomach, and it is immediately resumed. The further this subject is 
investigated, the clearer the reader will see the value of electricity in 
the treatment of disease. " Water," it has been beautifully 
remarked, "is valuable as a medical agent, but its efficiency consists, 
not in the element itself, but in its sub-servience as a handmaid of 
electricity. Electricity is the queen of medicine: water merely a 
pool in which she bathes her feet." The author of this quotation is, 
however, a little sanguine, and makes electricity the queen instead 
of duchess. 

Gokling Bird, who has devoted much time to the investigation and 
application of electricity, says: " Conscientiously convinced that the 
agent in question is a no less energetic than valuable remedy in the 
treatment of disease, I feel most anxious to press its employment upon 
the practical physician, and to urge him to have recourse to it as a 
rational but fallible remedy, and not to regard it as one either 
expected or capable of efeding impossibilities." The same writer 
adds that " electricity has been by no means fairly treated as a 
therapeutic agent, for it has either been exclusively referred to when 
all other remedies have failed,— in f-ict, often exclusively, or nearly 
so, in hopeless cases,— or it.^ administration has been carelessly 
directed, and the mandate, ' Let the patient be electrified,' merely 
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given without rei\;rence to the manner, form, or mode of the remed/, 
being for once taken into consideration." 

Jn this country, me- 
chanics niuke various 
electro-magnetic ma- 
chines and sell them for 
family use. A book 
usually accompanies the 
machine ; and, if not a 
book, at least a circular, 
professing to give unerr- 
ing directions for its application in difierent diseases. Many of these 
mechanical electricians prefix Dr. to their cognomen, as if to give their 
imperfect directions the weight of medical authority. Not one of 
these books or circulars that has ever come under my eye, can be safely 
relied upon. They abound in errors which would be laughable, were 
it not for the reflection that they mislead the " drowning man 
catching at straws." It is a serious matter to trifle with a man who 
Lis lost health and perhaps all hope of recovery. 

Think not from these remarks that it is an easy matter to give cor- ~ 
rect directions for popular use. So much depends upon the constitu- 
tional peculiarities of the patient, the complications which exist, and a 
correct knowledge of the disease or diseases, no such cliart can be 
safely put into the hands qf those who do not make pathology, anat- 
omy, physiology, and electrical therapeutics a study. Much must ne- 
cessarily depend upon the diagnostic skill of the operator, and his 
judgment in making the application. Each complication which the 
patient has, must be duly considered in its relation to the others. 
Constitutional causes must also be duly considered. The proper course 
for a physician to pursue, who wishes to obtain proficiency as an elec- 
trical operator, is to place himself under the personal tuition of a com- 
petent electrician, and during his pupilage witness all important opera- 
tions, just as he who wishes to become a good surgeon, attends the 
cliniques, and witnesses the dexterity exhibited by his instructor in the 
use of the knife. An invalid who wishes to employ electricity with- 
out submitting to the experienced 0])erator, should obtain from an in- 
toUigent source, special directions for his individual case. 

Guided by the directions which are furnished by mechanical electri- 
cians, isolated cases do occur wherein remarkably successful results 
arp realized. " Accidents will happen in the best of families ;" and, 
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inasmuch as olcctricity possesses peculiar curative powers, now niid 
then one wlio knows nothing of the science of electricity ; knows 
notiiing of the i)eculiar structure of the lunnun organism ; u mere 
novice in the art of detecting the nature and extent of a disease, wil! 
stumble into success. Many more not only fail to derive benefit, bat 
injure themselves by random ex])erimenting. Fatal results may not 
be as likely to follow as if the same persons had plied themselves with 
blue pills and other Allopathic inventions, for the reason that light- 
ning in any form is a safer agent to deal with. It is related of Ben 
Johnson, a revolutionary soldier, of Millford, Mass., that he was 
struck with lightning several years ago, and remained insensible for 
two days, when two doctors were called, who said he would die ; but 
just at that moment his power of speech returned, and he ejaculated : 
" I have stood cannon, musket-balls, and bayonets, and I can stand 
thunder and lightning if the doctors will only let me alone," The 
old man recovered. Now no one supposes that such an overwhelm- 
ing dose of mercury would have ever let the veteran soldier spe;dc 
again. It takes a vast amount of electricity, even in the form of a bolt 
of lightning, to kill any one. Uence the seeming impunity with 
which electro-magnetic machines are employed by persons who dc 
not know the negative pole of the instrument from the positive, 
and who are much less acquainted Avith the nature of the various cur 
rents which may be employed. 

The repntation of electricity has sulFered by its bungling apy)lication 
in the hands of inexperienced operators. As the effect must depend 
upon the form and mode of application, it is obvious that no one 
should apply it witliout definite instructions, unless he is acquainted 
with the science of electricity and has some knowledge of anatomy 
and pathology. 

I have observed with regret the infatuation some men exhibit after 
•witnessing its beneficial effects in one or two cases. Having cured 
themselves or perhaps a neighbor with electricity, the conceit at onc6 
overcomes them that they are natural physicians, and that that agent 
alone is capable of healing every ill that flesh is heir to, while perhaps 
they are "natural ninnies," tampering with the sublime phenomena 
of an o.mnipotent and mysterious element. 

Such operators, unscliooled in physiology and the science of materia 
medica, have done much mischief with electrical machines, often ap- 
plying them when there was no occasion, and with a power too ia- 
tonse for even a person in health to endure. Some parts of the hu- 
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man srstem are more sensitive than others, and while a powerful cur- 
rent is necessary to affect some organs, a weak and almost imperceptible 
one is required to have a beneficial effect on others. But the most con- 
temptihle men are those who, taking advantage of the reputation elec- 
tricity enjoys, set up regular " Peter Funk" establishments, from wliich 
they advertise to cure every disease that flesh is heir to by an opera- 
tion or two. While skillful electricians are, by their good works, im- 
parting faith in the therapeutic power of electricity, these despicable 
charlatans are imposing on the confidence thus created, by humbug- 
ging unfortunate invalids who happen to fall into their meshes. De- 
luded by their promises, and disappointed by their failures, the sick 
man becomes discouraged, and the popularity of electricity at once 
drops in the estimation of not only himself, but in that of his friends 
who have been watching with anxiety the result of the treatment. 
Every good thing has its counterfeit (any thing valueless has not), 
and swindlers are ever ready to avail themselves of a valuable dis- 
covery and prostitute it for selfish purposes. It speaks well for this 
" hobby" that it can carry so many mountebanks and still survive the 
laceration of their mercenary spurs. 

Cleveland, in treating on Galvanism as a remedial agent, very 
sensibly remarks : — " In making use of Galvanism as a therapeutic 
agent, it should not be relied on to the exclusion of every other treat- 
ment; neither should a cure of the disease for which it is applied, be 
anticipated in a miraculously short space of time. Disease in any organ 
produces a change in the condition of the organ diseased, and timo 
must be allowed for the process of absorption and deposition neces 
sary to bring the organ back to its normal condition. Galvanism, 
when properly applied, will be found of great advantage in hastening 
these processes ; yet it will not do to apply it with such power as to 
destroy the organ from which we wish to remove the abnormal 
accumulations, or even to carry the action of that organ beyond the 
condition of healthy 

In this connection I would say that shocks are not only unne- 
cessary but are often injurious in treating diseases. I have never 
found it necessary with the beautiful machine I have had constructed 
for therapeutic purposes, to administer shocks, except in obstinate 
cases of paralysis of both nerves of motion and sensation, and in these 
cases the nerves of sensation are not sufficiently active to allow the 
patient to suffer any pain or discomfort from them. The most deli- 
cate and sensitive females who have submitted to mr electrical uia- 
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Uipulations, have, from tlie first operation, considered tho influence 
agreeable rather than otherwii>e ; and many of niy patients have con- 
tinued their use longer than was actually necessary, because the sen- 
eatioas, during the operation,were not only exceedingly agreeable, but 
the after eftects inspiring and invigorating. As regards making elec- 
tricity in any form a " one-cure-all," Cleveland is eminently right. 
I meet with very few diseases that can be cured by electricity, gal- 
vanism, or electro-magnetism alone. Nervous aftections almost in- 
variably inflict an injury upon the vital organs and blood, which is 
not removed by the correction of the nervous harmony merely. 
Here recourse must be had to mild medication. In mercurial diseases, 
it will not answer to merely cleanse the system of the oflending min- 
eral by the electrical process, particularly if the mercury has been 
many years in the system. It is, of course, of paramount importance 
to remove this corroding caicse, but, having done this, eflfects, which 
have become diseases in themselves, remain, and must be disposed of. 
Uere, too, mild, nutritious, and blood-toning medicines, must be given 
in connection with electricity. 

It is idle prattle to talk of making the lame walk by the use of a 
smgle electro-chemical bath. Instances do occur upon which to base 
Buch exaggerations, it is true : I have seen many such surprising re- 
sults attend my own operations. But he who indiscriminately prom- 
ises such success does positive injury in eight cases out often. It is 
enough to say that a skillfully administered electro-chemical bath will 
expel mineral poisons. This is a great achievement, and opens the 
avenues of health to thousands who are suffering from the eftects of 
old-school malpractice. After having cleansed the system of the vile 
poison, it only remains for the skillful physician to remove the injuries 
the system has sustained by its former presence. 

Let not the temperate tone of the preceding paragraph lead any one 
to suppose that the blusterers, who startle whole communities with 
the announcement that they are curing everybody and every thing 
with electricity, are any better posted regarding its marvelous cura- 
tive powers than the writer of this ; I doubt if any one's experience 
in its employment can more than parallel my own. I say not this in 
a spirit of boasting, but only in simple justice to myself, while caution- 
ing the afflicted against exaggerated statements put forth by impos- 
tors. For the past eight years I have been a faithful student in elec- 
trical therapeutics, and have employed the agent in thousands of cases. 
A large practice has given me every opportunity to test its effects in 
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ail sorts of chronic diseases. The results, in a majority of them, have 
been truly wonderful; and those who have witnessed my operations 
have turned away with the settled conviction, that all a physician 
needs for permanent success, in every form of disease, is a well-cou- 
structed electro-magnetic machine, and a thorough knowledge of its 
use. One instance made an indelible impression on my mind. A 
German physician, who had been through the best European schools, 
and had had much experience in various hospitals, ridiculed the claim 
I set up for therapeutic electricity, and, under the supposition that he 
would see something to strengthen his prejudices, took pains to wit- 
ness some of my operations. The results of his investigations were 
to him perfectly overwhelming, and after giving some applications 
himself imder my directions, he proposed to procure an electro-mag- 
netic machine, and adopt electropathy as a speciality ! I have made 
both rheumatic and paralytic invalids run and rejoice in the restora- 
tion of painful, contracted, stiff, and withered limbs. I have caused 
the haggard, downcast, cadaverous face of the dyspeptic to light up 
under the exhilarating effects of currents of electricity sent down the 
pneurao-gastric nerves to the stomach. I have imparted an elastic 
step and glow of health to many a lady who had for years before crept 
about her domicile under the debilitating effects of female weaknesses. 
I have given the neuralgic sufferer occasion to rejoice in my discov- 
eries in electrical therapeutics. An interesting young lady, a teacher in 
a popular New England institution of learning, once called upon me 
with a neuralgic difficulty. She had suffered a thousand deaths in the 
period of about ten years. From early girlhood, a rain-cloud had never 
darkened the horizon without aggravating her tortures to such an ex; 
tent that she often implored her medical attendant to open an artery^ 
and let the horrors of such a life ebb away with the arterial fluid. 
She had tried every thing old school and new school had recoiu- 
mended, and her faith in all had vanished. The principal of the insti- 
tution, however, had called on me and investigated the principles of 
my practice, and under his solicitation she determined to make one 
more attempt. After the fifth operation, a long, drizzling, spring raiu 
of nearly two weeks duration set in, but her old tortures did not re- 
turn. She wisely adopted a course of vegetable medication, to render 
this good work permanent, and a year afterward she wrote that she 
had been entirely free from neuralgia. I might relate enough won- 
derful instances of my success in the employment of electricity to fill 
Uiis volume; I have only given the foregoing instance bcciiuse of its 
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peculiarity. In the practice of a lifetime, a physician would hardly 
meet with another such siitroi-er. 

From the foregoing paragraph it will he seen that the i)Osition I 
take in only recommending electricity as an auxiliary agent in the 
treatment of disease, is not at all in consequence of questionahlc suc- 
cess in its employment. Aside from the eflbrts I have made to keep 
up with all useful discoveries of other " magnopaths" and " electro- 
paths" of this country and Europe, my own experience has suggested 
iniprovements and inventions which I could hardly do without. 



Fig. 25. 




KB. foote's magnetic electkomotok. 



Figure 25 represents my magnetic Electromotor. This was con- 
structed, piece by piece, under my personal supervision ; and there ia 
not another one like it in the world, unless some person, without my 
knowledge, has obtained one constructed after my model. The merit 
of this instrument consists in its combining in one machine every ad- 
vantage I could possibly derive from a roomful of all sorts of electrical 
apparatus. It has different batteries for generating electricity and 
galvanism, so that I may be able to obtain just what I want for any 
Bubject that may be presented. The helix, which, with the aid of its 
appendages, magnetizes the fluids, gives off five diflTerent currents, fruu 
which I can select <he one beet a<;aiitcd to the j hyiiical wants of liie 
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invalid; or, in complicated cases, two or more currents may be em- 
ployed during one operation, as the case may require. It should be 
understood that the currents generated by different machines arc not 
alike in their nature or effects. There is no more reason to doubt this 
fact than there is to doubt that there are various modifications or qual- 
ities of air, water, light, heat, etc. : indeed, the discoveries of science put 
tlie question at rest. It has been found that machines of ditl'erent 
construction give forth varied results when tested on a subject. Elec- 
tro-platers know that a current generated by what is called the to- 
and-fro, or alternating machines, has not sufficient polarity for their 
use, and that a direct current has. Chemical electricity will traverse 
any metallic conductor, whether made of brass, copper, or silver, while 
pure magnetism will only pass along iron or steel. Different metals 
give forth currents of a different nature, when decomposed by the 
uoid of a galvanic battery. Then, too, the nature of the galvanic cur 
rent becomes changed in its passage through the helix. 

It will be seen, thei that my magnetic Electromotor, combining as 
it does all the best features of the many different machines for 
generating electricity, galvanism, and electro-magnetism, besides pos- 
sibdng some peculiarities of its own, and also the power to give off 
any kind of current wanted, is a great triumph of art. Having used it 
now, for three years, I have found it to possess every quality I herein 
claim for it, and the fact, that I can effectually influence the invalid 
with its mild and genial currents, without giving the semblance of a 
shock, at once shows its superiority over every other instrument used^ 
for therapeutic purposes. 

The niost complete machine, however, capable of generating every 
variety of current, is but a small part. Electrical appliances of all 
sorts must accompany it in order to render it useful in all diseases. 
Instruments for the ear, eye, tongue, nasal passages, urethra, vagina, 
rectum, &c., &c., are all necessary for the successful application of 
electricity. Then, too, these instruments must be varied in their 
construction, so that currents can be either focalized or diffused in 
making entrance or exit. In my operating rooms, nearly fifty differ- 
ent appliances are employed, many of which are of my own invention. • 
The most valuable of these is my Magnetic-stool, for the treatment 
of womb difficulties, piles, constipation, liver obstructions, diseases 
of the male generative organs, &c. Unless mine has been imitated, it 
is the only one that has ever been constructed. In my extensive 
practio© as an electrician, I had found tlie inconvenience and inelSciency 
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of iill contrivances for treating the procreative organs of both sexes. 1 
set myself at work to supply the (Icsidoratuin, and the invention of my 
MaL:neti<^-stool was the result. AVith this instrument, I can treat dis- 
eases of both sexes without subjectin;^ their persons to indolicato 
exi)osure, as is necessary with the ordinary appliances ; and in its 
efficiency, it is as much superior to what is commonly used, as the 
Bteam-engine is superior to the wind-mill. 

Yet, a good, properly constructed electro-magnetic machine, and 
every necessary appliance, will not produce marvelous results, except 
in the hands of a good operator. Some physicians of high reputa- 
tion, cannot distinguish between the positive and negative poles of a 
machine, and much less explain the difference in the nature of the 
various currents and the proper one to be applied in a case. They 
apply it hap-hazard, and, as a consequence, will sometimes be thrown 
into ecstasies over its beneficial effects, and at others startled with its 
inefliciency. Such persons regard electricity as an uncertain thera- 
peutic agent, and only employ it after every other expedient has been 
resorted to in vain. To be a hard student as well as a practitioner; to 
investigate the causes of various phenomena ; to labor to know pre- 
cisely why a certain operation is to be i)erformed in a j)artioular way, 
and why it must be varied to suit the various " ills" and idiosyncrasies 
of different patients, is to be a hard worker, and, unfortunately, for a 
world of invalids, too many who enter the medical profession, do so 
to escape- labor and to secure for themselves social position and influ- 
ence. After learning how to use electricity, the giving of an application 
is not as pleasant as sitting down with gold pencil over a sheet of gilt- 
edged paper and writing a prescription. In the latter instance, the 
pharmaceutist has the work to do, and he does not have to exercise 
his perceptions and muscle like an electropathic manipulator. The 
lazy, straight-jacketed, old fogy disciples of ^sculapius received some 
pretty hard raps recently, in one of our largest metropolitan journals. 
In commenting on a controversy which sprang up between old fogy- 
doin and medical progress, the editor said : 

" TVe do not, however, hear of any one on the side of the public, 
who, it strikes us, are the real sufferers in the matter. The journals 
have aired the theories of the Sangrados in articles of due weight and 
properly mysterious technicality. We speak a few plain words for the 
patients of the contending schools — for it is a war of schools, and 
nothing more. It is the bitter quarrel between the old-school fash- 
iouable practitioner who adheres to the traditions of the last century, 
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an J the mjin of science wbo brings to his aid the newest discoveries. 
It is the theory of your fashionable physician to Iceep his delicate pa- 
tients in such a condition that the yearly bill will be plethoric. He 
attempts no new-fangled experiments ; be does not rudely tell Madame 
that nothing really ails her, except laziness, but gives her a good deal 
of the latest gossip and a little harmless medicament. lie is a nice 
doctor — affable to the ladies, and not unpopular with the men, and so 
kind to the children. He lives in a good quarter of the city, has a fine 
equipage, and altogether makes a good thing of it. lie is an amiable 
man, takes things as they are, and -when his patients die he lets them 
down easy. His funeral manner is superb, and nothing can be finer than 
the way in which he carries his work home. But sometimes the even 
tenor of the good man's life is disturbed by a horrid fiend in the shape 
of a new-light doctor — a fellow that lias kept his eyes open ; one 
•who walks the liospitals, is constant at cliniques, a hard reader, and 
thoroughly informed upon all the latest experiments, operations, and 
discoveries of European satans. The fashionable doctor is afraid 
of the new light. lie commences by calling him young — which is 
a terrible blow, but one Avhich is easily got over. Then he is a 
specialist. The old ladies— like the apple woman who was called a 
parallelogram — don't exactly know what a specialist is, but conclude 
it must be something awful." ******* 

"Woe to the new light if he loses one of his patients. No language 
is strong enough to express the rage of the family doctor when he 
loses the chance of finishing up every member of it. * * * The 
scalpel kills more than the sword ; the Latm prescription is often the 
death-warrant without the chance of a reprieve." * * * 

"The medical faculty seem for the most part to be groping and 
guessing in the dark ; a fact which, considering the difficult nature of 
their duties, would not reflect so much discredit upon them but for 
the obstinacy with which they persevere in shutting out such lights 
as are to be gleaned from the scientific labors of those who refuse ta 
be guided by the formula of the old-school practitioners." 

It is not often that a secular journal gives so much truth in so fe-w 
words, and it seems especially hazardous for a newspaper to thus pitch 
into the Allopathic doctors. Verily new school must be becoming pop- 
ular. New-school doctors have generally imagined themselves rowuig 
against the popular tide; but when an influential journal ))ublit'bc3 
such sentiments as I have quoted, it looks as if v e had outroi'ft the 
Btorm, -while allopaths are in danger of being "swamped." 
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Albeit, pliysicians should not be censured because they do not all 
become electrical operators. I have shown the necessity for having 
a perfect instrument for generating therapeutic electricity, and tlio 
great importance of knowing just how, v. hen, and where to employ 
the proper currents ; also the necessity of having ingenious appliances. 
But still one more qualification is essential to make a man an emi- 
nently successful operator. It is not something ho can acquire by life- 
long study; it is not a secret which a mechanical electrician can im- 
part, with all his ingenuity; it is not a "kink" he can "get the hang 
of" by experience in applying the subtle agent. It is a God-given 
gift. It is the possession at all times of a good supply of animal mag- 
netism. To be a tirst-rate operator, a physician must bo a lattery in 
himself. In the treatment of many diseases, the current sent out of 
an instrument must be modified by individual electricity, or, as it is 
more commonly termed, "animal magnetism." There is great differ- 
ence in individuals in the possession of this. While some are very 
positively magnetized, others are, naturally, extremely negative, and 
cannot impart to another tlie first particle of this invigorating influ- 
ence. Doubtless most of my readers have heard of the restoration of 
the sick by laying on of hands. If not, I could relate many singular 
mstances which have occurred in my own practice. On-e of the most 
remarkable will suffice for an example. While in Troy, N. Y., on a 
professional visit, a gentleman hobbled up-stairs to my rooms to con- 
sult me regarding rheumatism in one of his knee-joints, which had 
been very painful, and which had made his limb stift'for over a year. 
It appeared very ditficult for him to walk, and the invalid exhibited in 
his countenance that contortion of features so peculiar to one suffering 
pain, that no one in health could possibly imitate. Then, too, the 
knee w as red and swollen. I gave it a very careful examination, fol- 
lowing up each muscle that could be reached, witli my fingers, for sev- 
eral inches, to see if I could discover any contraction or rigidity. I 
then examined his blood, stated my opinion, and my terms for treat- 
ment, lie expressed himself favorably impressed with the interview, 
and promised to call in the afternoon and decide whether or not he 
would place himself under my care. He had hai-dly been out of my 
rooms ten minutes, when he returned witli a look of indescribable sur- 
prise, and exclaimed—" What have you done to my knee. Doctor?" 
"Why do you ask?" I interrogated. His reply considerably aston- 
ished me, for he said he had both descended and ascended the stairs 
without pain, and at the same time gesticulated with the limb, moving 
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it backward and forward to show its mobility. I, of course, saw 
at once what my magnetism bad done for it while manipulating his 
muscles, and explained the philosophy of the phenomenon, I havo 
often produced similar effects by manipulation, but, I confess, this in- 
stance was most remarkable, because the act was unattended by ai./ 
exercise of my will power. M. Nelaton, an eminent surgeon of the 
Clinique Hospital, Paris, is said to resort to the practice of manip- 
ulations for sprains, both recent and of long standing, and instances 
are related of bis great success. Besides my own extraordinary ex- 
perience and that of M. ISTelaton's, I may add that I have seen Dr. 
Benton, the celebrated mesmeric operator, do many things of a re- 
markable character by the employment of animal magnetism. In 
brief, I have heard of many astonishing results from the " laying on 
of hands," by non-professional as well as professional men. 

The annexed cut, figure 26, will serve to illustrate this proposition. 
We will suppose the dots to represent the animal magnetic currents. 
The hand held above the head illustrates the magnetic power of a per- 
son who is highly electrical ; the 
one above the right shoulder, that 
of a person considerably so; while 
the one over the left shoulder fair- 
ly illustrates one nearly destitute 
of animal magnetism or individual 
electricity. Not that any one is 
entirely destitute, but many do not 
possess a sufficient supply to exert 
any perceptible influence over any 
one. To be a very successful mag- 
nopath or electropath, one must 
possess the highest amount of pos- 
itive individual electricity, as rep- 
resented by the hand above tho 
bead in the picture. 

Now, while I am well aware of 
the fallibility of this mode of treat- 
ing disease when adopted as a spe- 
ciality by persons possessing tho 
greatest amount of magnetism, 
and while I know that cures ap 
parentlv effected by this power or agency alone, are seldom permanent 
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ones, but reliefs of temporary duration, the trutli cannot be gainsayed 
that the possession of this magnetic power is of vital importance to 
one who desires to be a successful electrical operator. I have found, 
in giving instructions in therapeutic electricity to physicians, that they 
differed greatly in the power of employing it efficiently, even whea 
they seemed to be equally proficient in the theory and practice. In 
other words, while they perfectly understood the modus operandi of 
making the manipulations, and the currents to be employed, the re- 
sults of their experiments were widely different. This want of uni- 
formity in their success I have attributed to the difference in the mag- 
netic powers of different individuals, and how wisely, I leave it for the 
reader to decide, after having perused what I have herein written, and 
what will be further found in Part II. of this book. 

In all disorders involving the nervous system, electricity, applied 
properly by a good operator, is an excellent substitute for popular 
anodynes. It has been the general custom of the medical profession, 
to resort to stupefying narcotics to allay nervous irritability, which 
unquestionably produce temporary relief, but as certainly, ultimate 
injury. I may truly say that I have always found electricity to be em- 
inently a nerve medicine, yielding timely relief and no unwelcome 
reactory results. 

For my patients residing at a distance, and who cranot avail them- 
selves of treatment at my office, I prepare what I tena electrical medi- 
cation. I do not mean to shock the good sen?o of my readers by 
saying that an electrical property can be impari\»d to medicines, of 
euch a nature that a metallic wire can conduct li, off as from a Gal- 
vanic battory or a Leyden jar ; but I do afRi.^i, that I can prepare 
medicines in such a way that they will posss'/j latent electrical prop- 
erties which are at once rendered active by coming in contact with 
the gastric fluids of the stomach. I can by ir.y process make medicines 
which will produce nervous force and reg.Jfite its action. Such med- 
icines are eminently recuperative, when prepared with reference to 
llie requirements of each case, and wnile they are active enough 
for the successful treatment of all cuiable chrgnic diseases, and of 
hundreds supposed to be incurable, tnoy possess no property which 
unduly excites or debilitates the patient. Electrical medication assimi- 
lates moat charmingly with the nervous fluids; regulate* their circu- 
lation; assuages pain ; and invigorates the whole Ldrvuus system from 
the brain, and spine through all the nervous iMax/ications, while at 
thA o time the individual properties of the. i./v.tdients are rfstaioe'J 
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and TTork thorouglilj but mildly in the blood, casting out all impurities 
and regulating the action of the various vital organs. In many cases, 
electrical medication is far more beneficial than applications of elec- 
tricity, and in all cases it is more efficacious than the manipulations 
of ordinary operators. With this nutritious, blood-toning, nerve-regu- 
lating, and vitalizing system of medication, I have annually treated, 
successfully, hundreds of patients laboring under difficult chronic dis- 
eases, whose faces I have never seen. My files contain letters from 
every State and Territory in the United States, and also from nearly 
every province of British and Spanish America : and I will further 
say that if I couJd, without violating confidence, publish their contents, 
my readers would almost conclude that the days of miracles are not 
past. Occasionally, a case presents itself, which absolutely requires 
the application of the element generated by mechanical and chemical 
apparatus. Such invalids, to obtain the required benefit, must pre- 
sent themselves in person for the necessary electrical manijiulations. 
After what I have said, it is hardly necessary to warn t!ie reader 
against the impositions of inexperienced and unskillful electricians. 

In injuries resulting from accident, electricity skillfullly applied, often 
cures without the aid of other remedies. The " Christian Age" relates 
an interesting case of a French officer, who, while making a recon- 
noissance near Sebastopol, during the hostilities between Fiussia and 
the allied powers of England, France, and Turkey, was knocked down 
by the wind of a cannon-ball, the shock of which was so severe as to 
cause paralysis of his tongue, so that he could neither move it nor 
speak. Obtaining leave of absence, he returned to Marseilles and 
placed himself under electrical treatment. After a few applications 
he could move his tongue with more facility, and, at length, after an un- 
usually powerful shock, his speech was fully restored to him. I might 
give several instances of nearly equal interest, which have occurred 
in my own practice, exhibiting the curative power of electricity in diffi- 
culties arising from accidental causes, but this one will suffice. With a 
few brief quotations from celebrated writers on therapeutic electric- 
ity, who testify to its value as an adjunctive remedial agent, I will 
conclude this essay : 

"Electricity," says Matteucci, "is the only irritant which can ex- 
cite, at one time, suiis ition, ani, at anotliar, contraction, according to 
tlie direction in which it traverses a nerve." 

"Says Golding Bird, "It is the only direct emmenagogue which 
the experience of our profession has furnished. I do not think I 
6* 
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have ever known it fail to excite menstruation, where the uterus was 
capable of performing this office." 

Dr. Philips remarks that in cases " where there is a fiiilure in tf.e 
fitcrcting power of the liver, or a defective action of the gall tubes, I 
have repeated!}- s?en from galvanism, the same effect on the biliary sj s- 
tem which arises from calomel; a copious bilious discharge from the 
bowels, coming on a few hours after the employment of galvanism." 

" The beneficial cSccts of galvanism," says Sturgeon, " in asthma 
and bilious complaints, have several times come under my notice." 

" Mr. Cole, house-surgeon to the Worcester Infirmary," according 
tc the Dublin Medical Journal, *' informed Dr. Philips that no other 
means employed there have been equally efficacious in relieving 
asthma, as galvanism." 

The same paper observes that "Dr. Marcus reports several 
instances of the successful application of galvanism in the great hos- 
pital of Bamberg. One was a case of paralysis of the arm, in which 
a complete cure was effected. Another was one of violent headache 
after a remittent fever, which could not be subdued by any medical 
treatment." 

" The same reason," (sa3's Smee) " for which electricity is valua- 
ble in amenorrhcea, might lead us to expect that it would tend to 
rectify the state of barrenness in the female; for, by causing it to act 
directly wpon the uterus, it is calculated to increase the supply of 
blood, and thus remedy the deficit." I might here remark that I 
have been successful in curing several cases of barrenness, of many 
years standing, by the application of electricity, aided by other 
remedies. 

" One of the most important and curious of the physiological pro- 
perties of the galvanic influence," says M. Donavan, " is its power 
over the peristaltic motion of the intestinal canal, and the consequent 
evacuation of the faeces. The power over the peristaltic motion, 
denied by Volta, was, I believe, first observed by Grapengiesscr; but 
the resulting efiects were discovered by M. Le Roy d'Eliolle." 

" Costiveness in the bowels," says Sturgeon, "however obsti- 
nately it may resist the usual remedies, very soon yields to the gal- 
vanic treatment; and by a similar process, constipations generally 
may readily be vanquished." 

" In disease of the eye," says Donavan, "the application of gal 
vanism has been of the greatest service; there are many cases of cure 
on record." 
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The experience of many others might be added, equally commen- 
datory of the therapeutic power of electricity; but as my object in 
making these quotations is merely to show what many eminent phy- 
sicians, of the old school, across the Atlantic, think of it , these are 
sufficient. 

WATER. 

In all ages of the world, and in all nations, civilized and barbarous, 
water has ever been held in high estimation as a remedial agent. 
Hippocrates, Pindar, Thales, Virgil, Pliny, Galen, Charlemagne, 
Hahnemann, Priesnitz, Wesley, and all distinguished philosophei's, 
physicians and theologians, ancient and modern, have extolled its vir- 
tues. It was Priesnitz who made it a " one-cure-all." He was the 
first to open a "Water Cure." Priesnitz was great, but Pries- 
nitz was an enthusiast. Still his enthusiasm was the result of extra- 
ordinary success, compared with the medical exploits of the Allo- 
pathic profession with which his rural abode was surrounded. His 
Iljilropathy cured thousands — hundreds managed to survive the 
barbarities of Allopathy. He killed a few — Allopathy slaughtered 
daily more than Priesnitz healed. The zeal of a military chieftain 
heightens with the number he slays; that of a medical practitioner 
with the number he keeps alive. Is it strange that Priesnitz was an 
enthusiast? 

Yet, the establishment of the school called Hydropathy was an 
error. Water is not an infallible remedy, and less so in the hands 
of the disciples of Priesnitz than in those of the great founder him- 
self. The latter was naturally gifted with peculiar skill in the appli- 
cation of water, which characteristic exhibited itself in the juvenility 
of the son of the Graefenberg farmer. But a medical education 
would have materially modified his " one-ideaism." Priesnitz did 
not possess that. Had he explored the green fields and forests of 
nature, as well as laved in her limpid waters, he would have been 
less exclusive in his choice of remedies, and his practice and that of 
his imitators, would have been more uniformly successful. Many 
hydropathic physicians are beginning to see what their prototype, 
in his blind enthusiasm, failed to perceive, and already mild medica- 
tion and therapeutic electricity are being introduced in water-cura 
establishments to some extent. 

While I do not deny the contracting and relaxing influences of 
water, according to its teinpcrature, and the beneficial effects of each 
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of those in appropriate cases, I maintain that the real pliilosophy of 
"water-cure" is based on electrical principles. Water possesses a 
ereat amount of electricity. If the blood of an individual contains 
its natural supply f iron, it attracts the electricity from the water, 
thereby rendering the body of the invalid in an electrically positive con~ 
dition compared with the atmosphere. As soon, then, as the application 
has been made, an active radiation of electricity from the system takes 
jiace which accelerates the escape of effete matter, and renders the 
pores, skin and other organs more active. It is therefore diametri- 
cally wrong to resort to water ia the treatment of invalids with tliiu 
blood. Did hydropathists, generally, understand this philosophy, 
"water-cure" would not prove so often water-kill. My theory ia 
indirectly supported by that of Priesnitz. According to Claridge, 
he held : 

1st. " That by the hydropathic treatment, the bad juices are 
brought to and discharged by, the skin." 

2d. " That a new circulation is given to the diseased or inactive 
organs, and better juices infused into them." 

3d. " That all the functions of the body are brought into a nor- 
mal state, not by operating upon any particular function, but upon 
the whole." 

Now when we consider that whatever moves has a motive power, 
and that " better juices" cannot enter, or " bad juices" depart from 
the system, without some active agent to move them, my theory is 
not only rendered plausible, but probable. Thus, when the electri- 
city of the water enters the body, water must necessarily go with it, 
because its relations are such with that element that it forms a part 
of it; and in this way better juices are infused. When the applica- 
tion of water ceases, the body being electrified by that fluid and 
rendered strongly positive, compared with the surrounding atmos- 
phere, active electrical radiation ensues, carrying with it the " bad 
juices" which nature, in its instinctive wisdom, is ever ready to 
dispose of when opportunity is presented. 

The great amount of electricity possessed by water has been 
demonstrated by Prof. Faraday, and is now generally admitted by 
chemists. His experiments show that the quantity of electricity 
set free by the decomposition often drops of water is actually greater 
than exists in the most vivid flash of lightning. 

In bloodless patients, tepid and hot baths are injurious, because 
the blood doe'' not possess the attractive property or iron to draw in 
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the electricity of the water, Tvhile its temperature relaxes the tissues 
and leaves the system open to the ingress and progress of disease. 
It is safe to say that a majority of invalids suffering with debility, 
nei'vousness, consumption and predisposition to apoplexy, should 
not receive full hydropathic treatment. In many cases of those 
descriptions it should not be administered at all, and in most only 
siparingly and with great discrimination. 

Satisfied of the virtues of water aa an auxiliary agent, I have 
resorted to it extensively in my practice, and, by exercising the most 
careful discrimination, with uniform success. Simple and abundimt 
as tills remedy is, it is something which cannot be trifled with. 
.Many a good man and woman has unwittingly committed suicide 
with water. Hydropathy is not as popular to-day as it was ten 
years ago, on this account. It is a great pity that mankind is dis- 
posed to abuse and misuse almost every good thing. 

" The universal application of water," says Prof Cook, "may be 
safely called in question. The assertion that it is equally efiBcacious 
in any and every form of disease is ao at variance with past experi- 
ence in single remedies, that it has induced the greater portion of 
practitioners to discard it at once. The success of hydropaths is 
undoubtedly great; but it is well known that a prominent feature in 
their institutions is a rigid adherence to hygiene. Wholesome diet, 
fresh air, exercise, mental relaxation, etc., which, of themselves, have 
a yery great effect in restoring the patient, are more strictly enjoined 
by them than by any other school; and as most practitioners are 
too inattentive to these matters, the hydropaths have the advantage 
on this point. Besides, without any disparagement to water-cures, 
it must be remembered that those cases in which water fails are not 
reported, any more than the failures of other schools. Many cases 
have occurred under my own observation, in which hydropathy, -as 
applied in one of the best establishments in this State, had failed 
but which subsequently yielded, and were cured by botanical ren;e- 
dies. This goes strongly to convince me that it is not universally' 
ajiplicable." 

"In union there is strength," is a political proverb of universa? 
application. The Botanies, Hydropaths aiid Electrop'iths should 
coalesce, under the name of the Utilitarian practice. Such a coali- 
tion could not fail to defeat disease in «very aspect which it presents 
itself. By a discriminate application of one or all, accordmij to the 
indications of a case, many valuable liver on^ht V^daillw SAVcd which 
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Arc now lost in consequence of bigoted medical " onc-idcaism." 1 
have assiduously pursued all these systems in my practice, and 
would rather abandon niy profession than to discontinue any one of 
them, although I must candidly confess that I would rather give 
up Hydropathy than vegetable medication and therapeutic electricity, 
were I obliged to leinove one plank from my medical platform. If 
forced to drop one, the choice would rest between water and electri- 
city, and I am thoroughly convinced that the latter can be made far 
more conducive to the requirements of the invalid than the former. 
Jly attention is wholly devoted to the treatment of chronic diseases, 
and in such my experience demonstrates that electricity can be made 
more available. In the treatment of acute disease, particularly 
fevers, water may be, and, without doubt is, preferable. 

MEDICATED INHALATION. 

Having found this system of treating pulmonary diseases a valua- 
ble assistant in my practice, I should not close this chapter on reine- 
dies without, at least, an allusion to it. I have heard much said of 
curing lung and bronchial diseases by medicated inhalation. Allow 
me to make the bold assertion that a disease of the pulmonary organs 
was never radically cured by medicated inhalation alone. 

In support of this view, I have only to invite the attention of the 
reader to a consideration of the causes which lead to pulmonary and 
bronchial complaints. It is well known that an abscess und«>.r the 
arm, tubercles on the skin, and ulcers on the limbs, denote an impure 
condition of the blood, from which they all arise. Is it .not^ then, 
self-evident that any of these difficulties located in the delicate mem- 
bi anes of the respiratory organs give evidence of and spring from 
the same cause.' Is there an iEsculapian wiseacre who can command 
enough sophism to seemingly disprove this? 

The blood is not impartial in the distribution of its impurities, but 
invariably .sends them to that part of the system which has the lenst 
power to resist them. Hence, persons having .1 scrofulous or canker 
humor in the blood, and at the same time a pn disposition to weak 
lungs, the worst form of ulcerous or tuberculous consumption is 
in time developed. The question then arises, will medicated inhala- 
tion cleanse the blood of its impurities? If not, how can a radical 
cure be effected ? 

There arc other forms of consumption, such as those induced br 
amcuorrhcea, thin blood, solidification of the lungs, etc. The first. 
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of course, is peculiar only to females. Will inhalation remove the 
cause from which springs the elfcct? The second arises from general 
debility, and a diseased action of the liver and kidneys. Will inha- 
lation arouse the lethargic functions of the system, and restore to tlie 
blood its strength and nutrition.^ The third either grows cut of one 
of the different forms of consumption first considered, or else from a 
Aveakness of the nerve or electric force, which expands and contract? 
the air vesicles and moves the diaphragm. The medicated vapors 
inhaled must therefore possess miraculous powers in the restoratiou 
of the tone of the vascular and nervous system, or a cure cannot be 
effected. 

Consumptive invalids, who resort to inhalation alone for relief, as 
well as physicians who practice on that system, lose sight of one 
important fact — i. e., consumption of the lungs and bronchitis are 
only the effects of other derangements of the system. 

It is unnecessary to occupy space with an argument to show how 
certainly a convalescent consumptive must relapse when effects arc 
treated and causes left undisturbed. If this essay should happen to 
meet the ej^e of any one who thinks he has been cured of consump- 
tion or bronchitis by inhalation, let me assure him that either his 
physician was mistaken in the diagnosis of his disease, or his old 
complaint still lurks in his system, ready at any favorable time, 
when exposure occurs, to return with redoubled virulence. 

I prescribe inhaling remedies in pulmonary and bronchial difficul- 
ties, for the same reason I do washes and ointments in the manage- 
ment of cutaneous diseases. Local applications are often necessary, 
while the slow but sure work of purilication is going on internall}-; 
but to rely on them exclusively, is presumptuous, to say the least. 
I often find it necessary to summon Electropathy to my aid in bat- 
tling the hydra-headed disease — consumption. I always prescribe 
invigorating and purifying blood medicines in addition to medicated 
inhalation, and should as soon think of dipping out the Croton river 
without cutting off its tributaries, as to attempt to cure consumption 
without them. 

The successful physician does not ride " one hobby." One-ideaism 
in medical practice is perfectly incompatible with uniform success. 
Then, too, different constitutions require different remedies. A 
" one-cure-all " is an impossibility. One hat will not fit every body's 
head — one coat every body's back, nor one circumscribed medical 
pystem every body's disease. The medical profession generally must 
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mount a more comprehensive platform. Let us have ft Utilitarian 
School, in which all approved systems shall be united, and in which 
all remedial agents shall be weighed in the scale of utility, and 
admitted or rejected, according to their merits or demerits. Tho 
world is full of "pathies," not one of which is sufficient in itself to 
meet the exigencies of diseased tuankind. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Dociors "Jacks at all Trades." 

There can be no greater folly in a pli3'sician than to attempt, within 
tlie brief period of his mundane existence, to acquire skill in the 
trentment of all diseases to which mankind is subject. A large 
majoritj' of tlie members of the medical profession are like the versa- 
tile mechanic, who is said to be a "jack at all trades and good in 
none." Any man who tasks his ingenuity by trying to unite in him- 
self the house-carpenter, the joiner, the cabinet-maker, the carver, 
the pump-maker, the ship-carpenter and chair-maker, may genei-ally 
be set down as a man of extensive pretensions and meagre executive 
abilities. The professional man who assumes to combine in himself 
the politician, the pedagogue, the editor, the pettifogger, the domine, 
etc., may possibly exhibit some little tact in all, but he will as surely 
excel in none. So with the physician who would be a skillful sur- 
geon, an accomplLshed accoucheur and a successful doctor, in diseases 
both acute and chronic; he divides his attention to such a degree as 
to render him unskillful in thi performance of the duties of either. 

There ought at least to be three distinct branches in the medical 
profession. The surgeon, the physician in acute and the physician in 
chronic diseases. These arc three different vocations, as dissiniilar as 
house building, cabinet making and ship building. Surely surgery 
is totally unlike prescribing for the sick, and every reader must per- 
ceive the striking ditference between an acute and a chronic disease. 
In an electrical point of Tievv the two latter are perfect antipodes, 
acute diseases arising from a positive, and chronic diseases from a 
negative, condition of the system. Thus acute diseases are charac- 
terized by external heat, while chronic diseases are almost invariably 
attended with external coldness. To be successful, the treatment of 
each nm.st be perfectly unlike, because they arise from entirely dis 
similar conditions of the system. 

When an acute disease takes the chronic form it is the result of 
reaction, not of continuation, as many suppose. I am aware that it 
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derives its name from the latter, chronic disease signifying, according 
to the lexicographer, one which is inveterate or of long duration, ui 
distinction from an acute disease, which speedily terminates. But 
wliat I mean to say is, that a chronic disease following an acute attack 
is not a continuation of the latter, but an opi)Osite disease, resulting 
from a reaction in the system. Frequently chronic diseases are pre- 
ceded by no acute attack, tlie condition of the system favoring tlie 
development arising from hereditary predisposition, from exiiosures 
to atmospheric changes or to dampness, acting upon diseased blood 
or nervous disturbances. 

Now, why should the physician be a jack at all trades any moro 
than the mechanic, the lawyer, the school-teacher or merchant. 
Look at the various departments in mercantile pursuits. The jeweler 
does not traffic in dry goods, nor the dry goods merchant in hard- 
ware, nor the grocer in watches, nor the furniture dealer in tin-ware, 
nor the crockery merchant in sugar. Occasionally these branches 
are united in sparsely settled villages, and in such localities a phy- 
sician might be excused for playing the surgeon and doctor in acute 
disca.ses, but a person residing in a small place suffering with a 
chronic complaint can avail himself of a city physician who devotes 
his entire attention to such disorders, and the village doctor should 
not tamper with this class of diseases if he desires to be successful 
and to do injury to no one. 

In large towns there is not a shadow of an excuse for a physician 
to practice all branches of his profession, to the manifest detriment 
of a lai ge portion of his patrons in most cases, and the injury of all 
in many. Every physician knows or ought to know in what class 
of diseases he is most successful and in the treatment of which his 
mental capacities and acquirements best qualify him, and to this 
particular class he should devote his undivided attention, and not, 
like a patent medicine, proclaim himself an infallible cure fir every 
disease. 

AVitli such a classification as I propose, the man who wants a limb 
amputated would go to the surgeon whose daily experience qua'ifies 
him to do his work skillfully; one with a fever would send for a 
doctor whose experience is daily ripened in his exclusive attendance 
upon the calls of sufferers with acute diseases; one with consump- 
tion, or other lingering disease, would call upon a physician whoso 
attention is solely given to the treatment of chronic disorders, in the 
constant management of which he is daily acquiring additional skiL 
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In trying to cover the whole ground, a physician cannot possibly 
acquire superior skill before his locks are hoary and his energies 
paral3'zed with age, and then, to use a common expressiT)n, " he is 
too hiz)^" to put to active use the acquirements which long years of 
study and experience have bestowed on him. IIow many, too, the 
old man has killed iu preparing himself for skill and eminence, 
which he cannot bequeath to anj' younger relative or fi iend. 

What nonsense then for men to attempt tc grasp knowledge and 
skill in all branches of the healing art, blundering along through 
years of unproficieucy, dodging from the operating chair of a sur- 
geon tc the sick bed of a feverish patient, and from the accouchment 
bod to an examination of, and prescription for, a chronic disease of 
the lungs, liver, kidneys, stomach or something else. 

So far as I am concerned, I wish it distinctly understood that 
I have nothing to do with surgery or acute diseases, my whole 
study and practice being solely devoted to complaints of a chronic 
nature. In these 1 claim to be proficient, and stand ready to com- 
pare the results of my practice with that of .any ten phj'siciaos, put 
tog<;ther, who ess^y to treat nil classes of disease. 



CHAPTER V. 



Tlie Curability of Clironic Diseases and llicir Successful 
Treatment. 

In rnis chapter the author -will briefly advert to those diseases wh'n h 
commonly lake on the chronic form, and to M'liich liis jjrofessional 
labors have been exclusively devoted. Many of the diseases herein- 
after mentioned have been pronounced incurable by tlie medical 
faculty, whose "jack at all trade " propensities have prevented tliem 
from acquiring sufficient knowledge of their pathology, to treat them 
witn success. 

It is not expected that one man can know every thinj^, and conse 
quently it is not surprising that the physician who may be successful 
in fever and other diseases of an acute nature, may be certain death 
to every consumptive or other invalid with a chronic disease who may 
apply to him for aid. A physician is criminally culpable who takes 
in charge a case which his past experience proves he cannot cure, or 
one which he pronounces incurable. An invalid should always 
remember that when a physician says a disease is incurable, he bases 
the assertion on his own experience. Therefore, if a doctor tells any 
one of my readers that he or she has a complaint which cannot be 
cured— only " patched up "—shun him as you would a dose of mer- 
cury, and apply to some honest and skillful physician who thinks ho 
can cure you. 

CONSUMPTION 

Of the Lungs has been put down by a majority of physicians as an 
incurable disease. So any one might, with considerable propiietj', 
suppose from the published statistics, which exhibit the astounding 
f-vct that one-fourth of all the deaths daily occurring in North Ame- 
rica, France and England, when no wide-spread epidemic prevails, 
are produced by diseases of the lungs. But I bohlly affirm that this 
extensive mortality among consumptives is greatly owing to the igno- 
rance of physicians, particularly those of the old school, in the treat- 
ment of pul.i.onary complaints, which are vaguely understood by 
far the largest share of the medical profession on both continents. 
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Now, without wasting time and space with an investigation of old 
(ogy theoi ies, as held by a majority of medical writers, I assert that 
tubercks in tiie lungs are an inverted eruption, or in other words, 
consist in the presence of humors in the delicate membrane hning 
the air vesicles, instead of the external slxin. This view is sus- 
tained by the experience of hundreds who have been my patients 
witli tuberculous difficulties, and Avhose pulmonary attacks dated 
with the disappearance of humors or ulcers from the cuticle. Dur- 
ing the past year, I had one case whose lung trouble commenced 
immediately after a suppurating ulcer on the knee had been healed 
up; two others who were taken with consumptive symptoms as soon 
as salt rheum, with which they had been for years troubled, struck 
in; live more, whose lungs became affected immediately on the dis- 
appearance of a humor on the chest. In all these, their family phy- 
sicians had pronounced their diseases tuberculous consumption. 
Before effecting a cure in two of these cases, the cutaneous difficulty 
reappeared, and as soon as it did so, the lungs were instantly relieved 

Man}^ persons, it is true, have tuberculous lungs who have never 
had a blotch or pimple on the skin. In these cases the humors in the 
blood are predisposed to attack the mucous membrane rather than the 
cuticle. Many invalids think their blood pure, because they have 
ever been free from any external signs of humor. Such persons, if 
afiected with blood impurities, have the most to fear from tubercles 
and ulcers in the lungs, because of the persistency of the blood to 
deposit its impurities on the internal linings. 

It is held by many that the cause of this disease is an abortive 
or perverted nutrition tubercle being produced instead of true tissue, 
and that the faulty nutrition, which results in tubercle, is caused by 
a deficiency of oily substances! On the strength of this presump- 
tion. Dr. Hughes IJennett, some years ago, introduced cod liver oil 
as a remedy. If there is nothing better to sustain the correctness of 
this theory than the results of the remedy employed, no argument 
rs required to exhibit its fallacy. Cod liver oil has been extensiveli/ 
resorted to by the medical profession in ihis country and Euroi-e for 
the past ten or fifteen years, and with what success the public is too 
well aware to make statistics necessary. That oleaginous food and 
remedies are good, provided the patient is not dyspeptic as well as 
consumptive, there can be no doubt, because they furnish nutriment 
to the failing adipose tissue. But that cod liver oil leads all other 
oleaginous ren.edioSi facts thus fUr fail to dexnonstrate. 
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A good Story is related by tlie Lavaca Herald of a German residing 
in York Oily, i'enn., who recently, while sulJering with a pulmonary 
attack, sent for one of the village doctors. In a short time the doc- 
tor called on him, prescribed two bottles of cod-liver oil, ami receiv- 
ing hi;, fee of was told by the German, who disliked the size of 
the bii;, that he need not come again. The German, who, by the by, 
had not heard the doctor's prescription very well, supposed he could 
get the oil and treat himself. The doctor saw no more of his patient 
for some time; but one day, riding past the residence of the German, 
he was pleased to see him out in the garden digging lustily. The 
case seemed such a proof of the virtues of cod liver that he stopped 
to make more particular inquiries about it. " You seem to be getting 
well," said he to the German. " Y'^aw, I ish veil." " Y'ou took aa 
much oil as I told you," queried the doctor. *' Oh, yah, I have used 
more as four gallons of tlie dog-liver oil." " The what? " queried 
the astonished doctor. " De dog-liver oil dat you said I shall take. 
I have killed most every fat little dog I could catch, and the dog liver 
oil has cured me. It is a great medicine, dat dog-liver oil! " The 
doctor had nothing to say, but lode quickly away, and noted in his 
memorandum book that consumption might be as readily cured with 
dog-liver as cod-liver oil. He might also have added in his diary 
that lamp oil is as good as cod liver oil. While in New Bedford, 
(from which port a great number of whaling vessels are annually 
fitted out) some years ago, I was informed by some of the captains 
(they are all captains there!) tliat immense quantities of pure sperm 
oil were annually supplied to druggists throughout the United States 
for the cod liver oil trade! 

Without resorting to any obnoxious oils like those just mentioned, 
any consumptive patient can obtain all the oleaginous matter neces- 
sary to supply the. waste of his system, by eating those articles of 
wholesome food like roast and boiled beef, and boiled mutton, while 
his U-edication should be such as to deprive his blood of its impu- 
rities. 

Dyspepsia is a very common companion of diseased lungs, and in 
such cases cod liver oil, or even fat meats, are loathsome to the 
stomach. Dr. Pereira ren.arks that " fixed oil or fat is more diffi- 
cult of digestion and more obnoxious to the stomach than any otlier 
jllimentary principle." " Indeed," adds he, " in some more nr less 
obvious or concealed form, I believe it will be found the oir.jnding 
uigredi 'nt in nine-tenths of the dirtiiea which disturb weak stomachs." 
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Here, tlien, ccd liver oil not only ceases to be a remcd}-, but becomes 
an injurious medicine. AVhat are cod liver oil doctors going to do iu 
such an exti'eniity? 

Two-thirds of the consumptives who apply to me for relief have a 
complication of diseases, including dyspepsia; still, I cure them, and, 
too, after they hare been pretty nearly greased to death by other 
doctors. Do you ask how I do it? I reply, by cleansing the blood, 
meanwhile resorting to such local remedies as the nature of cases 
demand, and impressing on patients the necessity of air and exercise. 

Fresh air is an indispensable aid in curing consumption. " It is 
wonderful," remarks Dr. Ilall, " how afraid consumptive people are 
of fresh air, the very thing that would cure them, the only obstacle 
to a cure being that they do not get enough of it; and yet what infi- 
nite pains they take to avoid breathing it, especially if it is cold, 
when it is known that the colder the air is the purer it must be; yet 
if people cannot get to a hot climate, they will make an artificial one, 
and imprison themselves for a whole winter in a warm room, with a 
temperature not varying ten degrees in six months; all such people 
die, and yet we follow in their footsteps. If I were seriously ill of 
consumption, I would live out of doors day and night, except it was 
raining or mid-winter, then I would sleep in an unplastercd log- 
house." 

It is quite common for the faculty to recommend consumptive inva- 
lids to go .South, after they have made some good round fees out of 
them! Probably this is because they want to get them off their list 
of patients. They get tired of hearing them say — " I'm no better, 
doctor." Cold air is just as good for consumptives as warm, pro- 
vided it is dry. This is the important consideration. There is almost 
invariably an excess of mucus in lung diseases, which causes pro- 
fuse expectoration. A dry and negative atmosphere excites active 
electrical radiation from ohe system, which carries otF the internal 
moisture, rendering the mucous membrane less relaxed and tho 
mucous secretions less copious. I would 'sooner go io Maine than to 
Florida if I had tuberculous lungs, although I would advise patients 
to go where they please, only taking care to avoid damp localities- 
Change of scene and climate is good for consumption, but tho 
South is no better than many northern climates. Some parts of 
Wisconsin are said to have a superior climate for lung diseases. I 
have been told that horses with heaves soon recover when driven to 
the central part of that state. The theory that tropical climatefi 
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favor the recovery of pulmonary invalids, is nearly exploded. The 
soil of Key West is enriched with the bones of deceased consunijH 
tives. 

Even when tulDcrclcs in the lungs have so far propjressed as 
to induce profuse bleeding, with proper treatment, ilie patient may 
generally be restored. Men often survive the severest accidents to 
the lungs, and live to a good old age. Who has not heard of the 
hale old Indian chief, O'Brian Skadogh, who received a bayonet 
wound in the right lung during the revolutionary war, while fight- 
ing under General Lafayette.'' At the present writing he is a strong, 
erect and lofty man of 104 years! General Shields, it will be 
remembered, received a severe wound in one of his lungs in the 
Mexican war, and entirely recovered If such lacerations can be 
survived when nature is attacked without warning, there is cer- 
tainly every chance to cure bleeding lun.^s, gradually induced by 
disease, when nature is watching the affected parts and assisting 
every good remedy employed for mending a breach. 

It is not a little curious that the pulmonary artery and vein, when 
approached by tubercles, contract and sometimes fill up with a fibroua 
substance, so as to prevent or stop hemorrhage. But when the bay- 
onet, the sword or the bullet suddenly pierces any part of the lungs, 
nature for the moment is overpowered, and it is almost surprising 
how she ever recovers herself in season to heal the wounded part. 
When, therefore, nature exhibits such miraculous power to save 
lacerated lungs, let not the consumptive despond because, perchance, 
he raises blood. My success in treating pulmonary hemorrhage, 
produced either by tubercle or suppressed menstruation, has estab- 
lished the curableness of this disease beyond a doubt. 

The entire destruction of one lung by tubercles or ulceration need 
not excite serious apprehension if the invalid is so situated as 
to be able to avail himself of superior medical skill. Persons often 
live to a good old age with only one lung. I have observed in cases 
jf this kind which I have treated, that, after the progress of the dis- 
ease has been stopped and the tubercles of the remaining lung 
removed, the latter gradually expands and sometimes almost fills 
the cavity created by the one which has decayed or dried up. I have 
now in my mind one case, in particular, illustrative of this remark; 
a lady, whose case was given up as hopeless by a score or more of 
physicians, but who has been kindly spared to her husband and 
children through the instrumentality of my treatment J.n her osao 
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the left lung had been entirely consumed, and the destructive disease 
had made considerable inroad on her right lung. The last examina- 
tion which I had the jileasure of making showed that the right lung 
had so expanded as to fill nearly one half the cavity occasioned by 
the destruction of the left. The reason of this is obvious. The riglit 
lung having to perform the same amount of labor intended for two, 
the air vesicles by degrees enlarged, and with their expansion the 
lobes extended their increased dimensions into the vacant chamber of 
the left chest. 

Accounts are given in the Fig. 27. 

records of some of the 
French hospitals, of old 
people who have died of 
other than pulmonary dis- 
eases, and whose chests, on 
being opened, exhibited the 
fact that they had lived 
many years with only one 
lung. Healed cavities have 
also been found in the lungs 
of such subjects, showing 
that either nature or the 
phj^sician had cured them 
of consumption. 

The right lung having 
three lobes, while the left 
has only two, as exhibited 
in Fig. 27, renders recovery more probable in cases having con- 
sumption in the left lung, although I have cured cases in which the 
right was nearly or quite destroyed. But the patient who loses tha 
latter is decidedly in a more precarious condition, and the prospecta 
of a curs are less flattering, because the blood is insufficiently electri- 
fied by the smaller quantity of air received by the left lung. 

Cheerfulness and freedom from mental excitement are essential to 
the recovery of a consumptive patient. This fact becomes apparent 
when the philosophy of respiration is explained. It is held by all 
medical writers whose books I have read, that respiration is wholly 
produced by the upward and downward motion of the diaphragm 
which divides the stomach from the lungs. This is only true in part. 
Besides the movements of the diaphragm, T am convinced by experi* 
7 
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ments, that the air vesicles permeatcci as the}' arc by minute nerves, 
have a contractive and expansive power in themselves, so that when 
the diaphragm is in any way disabled or prevented from performing 
its functions freely, the lungs can in a measure supply themselves 
with air. The unprofessional reader must understand that the lungs 
are not expanded by the air entering into them. The diaphragm falls 
and the air vesicles are opened by the same electric force which is 
employed by the brain in producing the pulsations of the heart. A 
vacuum created and the air rushes in — this is the act of inhaling. 
The diaphragm contracted and drawn up, and the vesicles closed by 
the electric force acting on the nerves ramifying through these organs, 
the air is expelled — this is exhaling. 

"Were the human system wholly dependent upon the upward and 
downward movement of the diaphragm for respiration, ladies who 
compress their chests with stays and other close fitting garments 
would be unable to breathe at all. It is true that such foolish people 
breathe but little, and that the air penetrates only the upper portion 
of the lungs. But what little air they do inhale is chielly obtained 
by the expansion of the air vesicles, nearly or quite independent of 
the movements of the diaphragm which becomes literally paralyzed. 

The action of the nervo-electric fluids on the nerves ramifying 
through the respiratory organs, being the motive power which keeps 
them in motion, and the brain being the reservoir from which the 
nervo-electric fluids are derived, the reader can readily perceive how 
necessary is tranquillity of mind for the promotion of convalescence 
in the consumptive, and also how pulmonary dilBculties may bo 
induced by grief and trouble. 

Partial paralysis of the lungs may occur when the mind is exceS' 
sively harrassed. I have had many cases of this kind, and have 
found electricity of the greatest value in treating it. Electricity is 
also good to open up a communication between the brain and respira- 
tory organs, when humors of the blood have collected about the 
nerves connecting the two, and almost intercepted the motive power 
Where there are interruptions of this kind, electricity makes up in 
quantity what it lacks in intensity. Vital electricity is undoubtedly 
more intense than any which can be artificially produced; but aa 
quantity can be obtained to any desirable extent by various electriial 
contrivances, it often surpasses intensity in effectiveness. 

AV^ith the advancement which has already been made in the treat- 
ment of consumption of the lungs, no one suffering with this disease 
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ehould for a moment entertain the idea that his or her case is a hope- 
less one. No invalid, however dangerously affected with tubercle, 
ulcer, or other discuses of the lungs, would think of relinquishing 
hope if once permitted to converse with hundreds whom I have 
"'jd. (For treatment see page 231.) 

CIIROXIO BRONCHITIS 

Is often an obsiinate disease in the hands of those physicians who 
have had little expe.'ience in its treatment, and -who have learned little 
of its nature and oiigin. The first cause of this disease always lies 
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THE BRONCHIAL TUBES AND RIGHT LUNG. 

», the windpipe — h, iis division iiilo bronchial tubes— c f e, ilieir ranr ficatjonf ia 
tlie le:i lung, wbicli iias only two lobes — c c c, the three lobe* o( llie 
riglit lung. 

in iirptire blood, and is developed by a common cold, catarrli oi 
fever. In the acute form of the disease the cough is usually dry, 
showing a preponderance of the positive fluids, but when it be<;onies 
chronic, excessive expectoration ensues, evincing an entire inversion 
of the disea&3 and a preponderance of the negative, alkaline fluids 
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For <,his reason the same medicines which may be remedies in Jituto 
Bronchitis, may be useless or injurious in the chronic form of t.io 
disease. 

llronchilis, unU-ss cured in season, often leads to diseases of the 
lungs. As will be seen in Fig. 28, the bronchial tubes are extensively 
distributed in the lungs, for the purpose of conducting the air to 
their vesicles, and when intiamniation exists in the former it 19 
perfectly natural for it to extend to the latter. Every i-crson has 
doubtless noticed how inflammation in the hand, produced by 
Bores or accidental causes, will frequently communicate to the arm 
and gradually extend towards the shoulder, till the whoh arm 
becomes aifccted. Now, the broncliial tubes are as closel}' allied to 
the lungs as the hand to the arm, and inllammation or humor alfect- 
ing one will very soon affect both unless speedily cured. 

The act of coughing, which can with difficulty be avoided by the 
patient, tends to extend the disease. Coughing is an effort of nature 
to ease irritation. All persons who have ever had an itching erup 
tion of the skin, know how natural it is to scratch. People will 
scratch when they do not think of it. It seems to be an involuntary 
effort to subdue the irritation, although it more frequently makes it 
worse, and the humor and redness of the cuticle sjjreads over more 
surface in consequence of it. The same in coughing; the mucous 
membrane instead of the surface skin being irritable, and the seat of 
annoyance being unapproachable with the hands or fingers, a sudden 
discharge of air from the lungs is resorted to, the friction of which 
administers temporary relief, but as surely increases the latitude of 
the disease. Tor this reason, bronchitis should never be neglected. 
It is consumption in embryo, and many times as obstinate to cure as 
a deeply seated pulmonary disease. It is not long since that I cured 
a case of bleeding bronchitis, of a desperate nature, which had 
resisted the skill of an army of doctors. I have-cured hundreds of 
obstinate cases, given up as hopeless by physicians of the old school, 
who generally resort to some pernicious local treatment, which, in 
the majority of cases, produces an aggravation of the difBculty. 

There is nothing better calculated to make bronchitis perpetual and 
obstinate than the habit of bundling up the throat. By this p ractice 
the throat is rendered tender and sensitive, and suscept ble to colds 
on (he least exposure. When a boy, I was constantly afflicted with 
this di=ease, and falling into the same error that most people do who 
ore truublud with the complaint, I Dever stepped out ot doors with 
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out winding a great woolen comforter two or three times around my 
neck. One doctor after anotlier was applied to by my parents, one 
dosing me with calomel and another swabbing my throat with 
nitrate of silver (!) until I was nearlj' doctored into my grave. As 
[ became older, and began to exercise my own judgment, T resorted 
to simpler remedies, of my own invention, with partial relief; still 
co ntinuing, however, the foolish practice of enveloping my neck m 
M oolen. But at the age of about fourteen, T determined to make n>y 
nock tough, like my face, and not only throw off woolen but also 
ciavat, and turn down my collar on a level with my collar-bone. 
Soon every vestige of the disense departed, and I have never had a 
bronchial attack since, though I have sufficiently backslided to resume 
the neck-cloth. 

No one in the habit of bundling the throat can, at all times, avoid 
exposure when the neck is not guarded. The atmosphere indoors is 
sometimes as cold as that out, and he who envelopes his throat to 
his ears in furs or woolen, on stepping out, must keep them on after 
returning, or a cold is the result. 

Neck-cloths in winter should, of course, be discarded gradually, 
and the neck bathed every morning in cold water. Exposed to the 
air, the throat becomes no more sensitive than the face or hands, and 
■who, witlv any frequency, take cold in the latter.' Let mc not be 
understfiod, however, to say that the abandonment of neck -cloths 
will effect a cure in many cases of bronchitis, for, as before stated, 
the disease originates in an impure condition of the blood, and that 
must be thoroughly cleansed to effect a radical cure. The exposure 
of the neck tends to remove effects but not causes, and must only be 
regarded as an aid in the treatnr.ent of difficult bronchitis. [For 
treatment see page 231.] 

CHRONIC LARYNGITIS. 

This disease has sometimes been called " Clergymen's Soro 
Throat," in consequence of its prevalence among ministers of tho 
gospel. While clergymen appear more subject to it than most 
others, it is nevertheless a common disease among members of the 
legal profession, public singers, school teachers, lecturers, auc- 
tioneers and others who arc oblig;;d to exercise their vocal organs to 
a considerable extent. 

Laryngitis is a disease of the blood, as much as consumption of th6 
lungs Ironchitis, aal cutaneous eruptions. The blood, loaded with 
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impurities, is ever ready to deposit thera where there is irritation, or 
hereditary weakness. Hence, in those having weak lungs, the 
humors go to the air vesicles — in those susceptible to colds and 
coughs, to the hronchial tubes — in those exercising the vocal organs 
to a great degree, to the larynx. This disease is characterized with 
hoarseness, weakness of voice, dry cough, and sometimes with paina 
and soreness about the throat. 

In talking, public speaking and singing, the air, expelled with 
Bucli vehemence, has a frictional ctiect upon the mucous membrane, 
the same as rubbing the finger on the cuticle produces friction of the 
skin. This friction produces heat, — the heat attracts the humoral 
properties of the blood, — the presence of these produce irritation, — 
irritation induces inflammation, — and inflammation often causes 
ulceration. 

Unless timely cured, laryngitis usually ultimatcs in consump 
tion. The inflammation and perhaps ulceration of the mucoTiS mem- 
brane in the throat, creep insidiously down the air passages into the 
lungs, and continue their ravages in the delicate linings of those 
organs. 

Laryngitis sometimes occurs in children, induced by attacks of 
erysipflas, measles, small pox, canker, or otlier blood diseases. 
From whatever immediate cause the disease may arise, it should be 
skillfully treated, and not trusted to the care of cauterizing doctors 
who treat the body as if it were responsible for its disorcTers, and 
as if they expected to punish disease out of the system. Mild and 
nutritive constitutional treatment must be adopted the same as in 
consumption. I have' met with a great number of cases of this 
dise-ise in my practice, and have ever found them ready to yield to 
common-sense remedies. Local applications, I make bold to assert, 
ncrer cured a case of this disease. (For treatment, see page 231.) 

ASTHMA 

Has generally been regarded incurable by doctors of all schoolSj and 
the results attending the treatment of the complaint, strikingly cor- 
roborate the opinion they hold. Incorrect views concerning the true 
pathology of the disease are the foundation of their ill success in 
treating it. " To.know a disease is more than half its cure " 

Asthma is of two kinds: humid or catarrhal and dry or spasmodic 
[n the former there is usually an excessive secretion of mucus and 
expectoration; in the latter none. In the first form the muscular 
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fibres of the bronchia and air vesicles are relaxed, and do not contract ; 
in the last they are contracted and refuse dilation. Hence expiration 
is difficult in one case and inspiration in the other, both of which 
forms produce the same result, viz : difficult breathing. 

In humid asthma the invalid is in a slightly negative condition 
compared with the atmosphere, in consequence of which the fluids 
migrate to the mucous membrane; in dry asthma, in a condition too 
positive, by which electrical radiation and the movement of the fluids 
to the surface, is too excessive, (See page 23). The two forms are 
consequently antipodes, and a climate which is congenial to one is 
painful to the other. A damp and excessively electrical atmosphere, 
for a person troubled with humid, catarrhal asthma, augments the 
severity of his complaint, while one troubled with the dry form finds 
his difficulty less troublesome if not entirely relieved, in damp, rainy 
weather or in a climate generally humid. On the contrary an 
invalid with humid or catarrhal asthma, is seldom afiected in dry 
weather or in a bracing atmosphere, and removal to a climate pecu- 
liarly dry, often proves a cure. In fact humid and dry asthma are 
two distinct diseases, as unlike as typhoid fever and consumption, 
and require entirely different treatment. The notions of one patient 
that a dry atmosphere suits him best and of another that a damp air 
seems more congenial io his system, have been generally charged to 
the imagination of the sufferers, by the doctors, who tell them they 
are nervous and whimsical. With these incorrect views they treat 
one form of the disease with the same remedies they employ for 
the other. It is not strange, then, that asthma is regarded as 
incurable by old school practitioners. 

Asthma invariably results from constitutional disturbances, by 
which there is either too little or too much electricity generated in 
the system; in the first instance, producing an excess of the alkaline 
fluids by a partial stoppage of electrical radiation; and, in the last, 
producing dryness of the mucous membrane lining the respiratory 
apparatus, by an unhealthful augmentation of the natural electri- 
cal radiation of the fluids. It is plain, therefore, that to effect a cure, 
the patient must either seek a climate congenial to his abnormal con- 
dition, or have such medical treatment as will change it, and render 
it healthfully conformable to the atmosphere in which he lives. The 
diet of asthmatic invalids should also be carefully looked to. In 
bumid asthma, a stimulating animal diet should be resorted to ; in 
di T a light vegetable diet. 
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During a long practice, and particularly the past three years, 1 
have been remarkably successful in curing asthma, although I can- 
didly confess that I have met with a few cases which baliied my skill; 
perhaps as many as one in ten. In the treatment of those in which 
1 have been unsuccessful, I have had usually to contend with old age 
and serious complications. It is useless to deny that asthma of foriy 
or fifty years standhig, with the patient on the wrong side of sixty, 
is a difBiult disease to cure. But equally so is any disease with the 
same disadvantages. If the patient be young, or not passed the 
meridian of life, a cure can almost invariably be effected. [For 
treatment see page 231 .] 

CHRONIC CATARRH 

Usually affects the head, fauces and bronchial tubes. It is invaria- 
bly caused by humoral or inflammatory blood, by which the 
mucous membrane is made sore or inflamed, producing a copious 
effusion of viscid matter. If it be produced by scrofula in the blood, 
it is almost certain to end in consumption, unless speedily cured, 
l)ecause it is impossible to entirely prevent the matter from runniu'^ 
do wn the bronchia into the air vesicles; and such is the excoriatin" 
or scalding property of the matter, its contact with the delicate lin- 
ing of the air cells at once causes irritation, and invites the humoral 
properties of the blood to deposit therein tubercles and ulcers. 
Catarrh almost always attends consumption, and frequently leads 
to it. 

As in humid asthma, a catarrhal invalid feels best in dry weather, 
because active electrical radiation decreases the quantity of the 
mucous secretions; but as the disease originates in an impure statp 
of the blood, a dry atmosphere will not cure it. To eradicate ttic 
caitse, the blood must be thoroughly cleansed— to remove the effect, 
local treatment is generally necessary. Catarrh should not be 
neglected, as it is apt to lead to fatal pulmonary complaints. It is 
easily cured in its early stages, and not very difficult if of long 
standing. [For treatment see page 231.] 

SCROFULA 

Is regarded by many physicians as an incurable disease, and many 
01 the victims of it settle down into the same belief, after having 
been drugged by a score or more of doctors of diplomatic and char° 
latanical schools, all to no advantage. Seldom am I applied to by a 
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Borofuloiis invalid who has not been an extensive patron of nieclical 
men, and \vho>se confidence in the curability of the disease and the 
skill of ph3'.sicians has been nearly exhausted by repeated trials of 
difllrent systems. Under the old school treatment, he is the victim 
<if antiquated dispensatory prescriptions; under the new school, a 
victim, too often, of absurd experiments. But in justice to the 
nicdical men of the new school it should be said, that when cures 
occur they are the authors of them. I never knew of a case of scro- 
fula being cured by Allopathic treatment, but have met many in which 
the disease had been made more troublesome and obstinate thereby. 
Salivation by mercury is almost universally attended with injurious 
results, and the use of iodine, alkalies, acids, lime water, &c., has 
proved futile in eradicating the disease, though these prescriptions 
sometimes act beneficially. 

Scrofula is a disease of the blood, 
and glandular swellings of the neck, 
goitre, swelled and ulcerated joints, 
tumefaction, ulceration, tubercles, 
opthalmy, offensive purulent dis- 
charges from the ear, salt rheum, 
and sometimes spinal diseases, are 
its manifestations. A most remark- 
able instance of scrofulous tumefac- 
tion was recently given in the Ro- 
chester papers, as occurring in Ithica. 
The sufferer was an orphan boy by 
the name of Xorthrop, thirteen or 
fourteen years of age. lie had been 
subject to tenderness and disease of 
the hip-joint, which, when he arrived 
at the age of two years, resulted in 
extensive tumefaction. Three years 
later an abscess formed, and finally 
the disease caused the dislocation 
of the hip joint. For four months 
the patient had been unable to move the b jdv covered witu scrofula. 
in bed; abscesses formed in the at)domen, through which the fecal con- 
tents of his intestines were discharged, and his nervous sensitiveness 
was such that he would allow no one to touch him, or make an mves- 
tigatiou, and careless walking on the floor caused him to cry out wJth 
7* 
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pain Finally there projected from the right limb, which had been 
long swollen, a stem, on the inner side, at the edge of the gastrocne- 
mius tnuscle, rising at right angles with it, more than seven inches in 
length, with a flower, squarely set upon it, resembling the China Aster 
Subsequently, a stem was seen rising at right angles with the limb, 
at about the height of three inches, crowned with buds resembling 
those of the orange. On being exposed to the light, the flower 
expanded, and assumed the color of a beautiful greyish purple. The 
flowers were composed of a fleshy substance, and were gradually 
drawn back again beneath the skin. While in blossom, the boy was 
relieved of pain. 

Scrofula is a peculiar disease and is more various in its effects 
than any other. When it affects the cuticle, producing pustules 
and ulcers, it not unfrequently spreads over the whole body, as 
represented in Fig. 29, rendering the patient loathsome to his friends 
and himself. When it attacks the mucous membrane, tuberculous 
consumption, dyspepsia, swelling of the bowels, etc., are the result. 
Deafness, blindness, crooked limbs, spinal deformity, protuberances 
of the breast bones, cancer and nervous debility, m&y, and often do, 
result from scrofula in the blood. And when any one of these diffi- 
culties is produced, all treatment which docs not act directly upon 
the impurities of the vascular fluid, to neutralize and cast them out, 
will prove abortive, and dishearten the patient. Nor can ingredients 
be compounded in any one medicine so as to eradicate a scrofulous 
humor, which may appropriately be compared to the hydra spoken 
of in fabulous history as a monster having many heads, any one of 
which being cut off was immediately succeeded by another. The 
disease seems to be a combination of all other bad humors, and as 
such requires various blood remedies to be taken at intervals, in 
order to attack the enem)' in front, flank and rear. 

In late years I have found no difficulty in successfully treating 
scrofula, and have cured hundreds of cases which had barely escaped 
with their lives from the hands of old school practitioners, and 
patent medicine manufacturers. It is usually the custom of .scro- 
fulous invalids to take to patent medicines when they have exhausted 
the skill of the " faculty," mistakenly supposing that any medicine 
prepared for the blood will be of service to them. But the " one 
cure all," may not only be inadequate to affect the di.sease, but 
anadapted to the temperament, (see page 58,) in which case injury 
instead of benefit is received. In the treatment of no disease is it 
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more necessary to consult the temperament of the patient than in 
scrofula. 

The writings of medical men are singularly conflicting in regard to 
the atmosphere best suited to scrofulous persons. Many assume 
that scrofula is more common in mountainous countries, because 
goitre and other external manifestations of the disease are more 
frequently met with than in warmer and damper regions. Others 
maintain the opposite opinion, and cite in illustration, the greater 
frequency of tuberculous consumption in warm and changeable 
climates. Now, so far as the prevalence of scrofula is concerned, 
I do not believe that there is much difference between a cold and 
dry and a warm and changeable climate, for in the latter we can 
find enough consumptives and others affected with internal scrofulous 
deposits to offset those in the former, who have the external mani 
festations of the same disease. But, I contend, there is a decided 
choice between the two, for while a warm, damp and changeable 
climate, in which there is always a preponderance of electricity, the 
electrical radiations from the system are sluggish, predisposing the 
humors to locate internally on the delicate mucous membrane of the 
head, throat, lungs, stomach, &c., a mountainous, dry and negative 
atmosphere, by accelerating the electrical radiations, predisposes the 
disease to locate externally, (see page 23). Now who would not 
rather have goitre on the neck, an ulcer on the limb or salt rheum 
on the hands than have an internal tumor, ulcers in the lungs or 
humors in the stomach.'' The false theories of medical writers con- 
cerning this disease and the climate best adapted to it, are owing to 
their ignorance of the philosophy of insensible perspiration, or elec- 
trical radiation. A dry, uniform climate, whether hot or cold, is 
best suited to prevent the more dangerous development of scrofula. 

In regard to diet, let me say first and emphatically, avoid pork as 
you would carrion, (see page 9). The word scrofula is derived from 
scrofa, — a swine; because this animal is much subject to the dis- 
order. Beef and mutton are as good or better than vegetables, if the 
animals are not fattened in the stall; but stall fed meat of any kind 
is liable to be affected with the disease, and is consequently particu- 
larly unwholesome for scrofulous invalids. The free use of spring 
and mineral waters is good, as they assist in cleansing the lymphatic 
gvstem. Excitement of mind should always be avoided. (For ireat- 
ment, see page 231.) 
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RHEUMATISM. 

The theory of tins disease has never been correctly explained by 
.•\ny one. In fact, there is not even a show of plausibility in any of 
the ■written views of medical writers respecting its cai.se. When this 
book was first written, I, too, misled by popular errors, gave a very 
imperfect idea of the real nature of the disease, but my experience 
and success in treating it has, I am confident, suggested to my mind 
tiie correct pathology. In this revision t feel constrained to substitute 
a new essay for the old one, and in submitting it to my intelligent 
readers, I feel confident it will be accepted as rational and sensible. 

It must be understood by the reader that the arterial blood contains 
the elements of vitality and nutrition, which it empties into what is 
called the capillary system. This capillary system is a kind of filtorer 
of the blood, and after the nutritious particles liave been filtered from 
the arterial fluid the latter is sucked up by the minute branches of the 
venous system and carried back to the lungs for vital recuperation. 
Then the atoms of nutrition, composed of fluid bone, fluid muscle, etc., 
move by the laws of affinity to the various parts they are adapted to 
build up. Now, it so happens that through the effects of bad habits, 
bad medication, etc., this stream of blood emptied into and diffused 
through the capillary system is not always pure or free from inflam- 
matory particles. There are corrupt and corrosive adulterations. 
"What becomes of them ? They, too, are emptied into the capillaries 
and are sucked up with the venous blood into the veins, so that tlioy 
continue in the circulation, or else pass off with the insensible perspir- 
ation outwardly, or with "the waste matter of the system inwardly. 
But the coagulation of several of these corrupt particles is apt to take 
place whenever the pores of the skin are closed by exposure to wet or 
cold or other causes, or the internal drainage and sewerage are inactive. 
These coagulated particles of corrupt matter may make their appear- 
ance under the skin, producing pustules, scaly eruptions or running 
sores. They may attack the skin called the mucous membrane lining 
the throat, bronchia, stomach and other cavities. They may locate 
shout a nerve and induce neuralgia (see page 219), and— now we come 
to it— they may attach themselves to the arterial tubes and veins, large 
or small, and inflame them by their corrosive influence. Mercury 
often forms a part of these coagulated particles of acrimonious mat- 
ter, and any other injurious mineral may do so. The lodgement of 
these and the inflammation they induce, render the channels of the 
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blood sensitive, and the circulation of the vital current through those 
affected parts becomes painful, just as it is painful to drink when the 
throat is sore; to pass the feces when the rectum is affected with 
piles ; to pass the urine when the urethra is inflamed or otherwise dis- 
eased. What does nature do now ? She sends blood in abundance to 
drench out or dislodge, if possible, these corrosive particles, and the 
parts become very red from the congestion or pressure of blood therein. 
This is called acute rheumatism. What if nature does not succeed in 
washing out these acrimonious atoms? She withdraws the undue 
sujjply of the blood from the parts, gives up the contest and continues 
to jjerform the function of circulation as best she can, but the passage 
of the currents of blood through their affected channels still continues 
painful. This is called chronic rheumatism. When the seat of the 
affection changes in a single day, night, or hour, as it often does, then 
it is that these corrosive quicksands have been washed from one i)osi- 
tion to another. By a sudden dislodgement they may be carried by 
the circulation to some part far distant from the place they previously 
annoyed. Now, who will say that here is not, in few words, the 
whole philosophy of that painful disease called rheumatism ? 

As my successful treatment of the disease suggested the theory, th* 
theory in turn points to the correct treatment. Any thing which will 
dislodge the corrupt particles, dissolve and expel them from the si/s- 
tem, and purify the blood, will give permanent relief. Electricity weU 
applied in conjunction with the adminstration of blood, purifying med- 
icines will do this. Or electrical medication fsee page 110) will usu- 
ally do as well. Many think they are cured when the coagulated 
particles are merely dissolved and dispersed. But such cures are 
never permanent. They must be expelled and the blood restored, or 
the corrosive particles will reunite whenever a sudden change in the 
weather or exposure to dampness closes again the pores or other ave- 
nues through which they escape ; for so long as the blood remains im- 
pure, so long will the circulation, the insensible perspiration, the feces 
and urine be loaded with those which daily accumulate. 

A careful regard to air, exercise and diet, should be observed by 
the sufferer with chronic rheumatism. A dry atmosphere is of the 
utmost importance, and dry stove heat is far preferable to the damp 
atmosphere out of doors on a rainy day. In dry weather, out-of- 
door exercise is of the utmost importance, and if the invalid is so 
badly affected as to preclude the possibility of walking, carriiige rid- 
ing should be resorted to. Anunal diet is better than vegetables and 
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fish, because it excites, in a greater degree, active electrical radiation 
Pork should be eaten by no one, and should be particularly avoided 
by an invalid. Beef, mutton, lamb, and venison, are best adapU^d to 
the condition of the patient. [For treatment see page [231.] 

^ DYSPEPSIA 

May be leadily cured, if understood by the physician. Unfortu- 
nately, its pathology is little known to the medical profession. My 
theory is, that it is invariably a blood or nervous disease. When the 

Fig. 30. 





NERVES OF THE STOMACH. 

mer, the mucous membrane is affected with inflammation or 
mor, which prevents the healthy secretion of the gastricjuice and 
iders the stomach sensitive in the extreme. The food goes through 
re of a rotti-? than digesting process, producing heartburn con- 
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Stipation, flatulency, nausea, and heat and soreness in the stomach. 
When a nervous disease, it results from a want of nervous or electric 
circulation from the nervous reservoir (the brain) through the nerves 
leading to the stomach and liver. Fig. 30 shows how extensively the 
stomach and digestive apparatus is permeated with nerves. The 
liver (1) is turned up to exhibit the anterior surface of the stomach; 
also the gall bladder (2). The organic nerves are marked 3, 3, while 
the pyloric extremity of the stomach and the contracted portion of 
the pylorus are indicated by .the figures 4 and 5; 7, 7, 7, mark the 
omentum. Without a liberal distribution of the nervo-electric ele- 
ment through this net work of nerves, the process of digestion 
goes on sluggishly, and, as in cases of humor in the stomach, the 
food decays rather than digests, producing some or all of the forego- 
ing symptoms, with the addition of heart palpitation, chilliness, 
paleness, low spirits, disturbed sleep and languor. This form of the 
disease is more common with people who lead a life of mental acti- 
vity, such as professional men and accountants. Grief and anxiety 
will also often induce it, these conditions of mind, like excessive 
thinking, having a tendency to consume in the brain that supply of 
nervo-electricity which should be furnished to the stomach and liver 
To cure dyspepsia the cause must first be ascertained. If it results 
from impure blood, such a system of medication must be adopted 
as will effectually expel the humors from the vascular fluid, and 
the diet must be left entirely to the patient, who should select 
such articles of food as seem to give him the least uneasiness. If it 
grows out of deficiency in the supply of nervo-electricity from the 
brain, the patient should give his mind repose by a temporary 
abandonment of his professional pursuits, and the adoption of mus- 
cular exercise in the open air, an animal diet, and the use of such 
medicine as will restore the nervous system to its wonted vigor. 

*' Hunger cure" never cured dyspepsia. By keeping nutritious 
food out of the stomach, or partaking sparingly of a Graham diet, 
tlie .stomach will become quiet and less troublesome; in other words, 
you can tame a diseased stomach, as you can a savage animal, by 
star/ation; but as soon as the patient returns to solid food hia 
stomach will lebel again. I have often been applied to by dyspeptics 
who have been through a course of regular hydropathic treatment, 
(which includes the " hunger cure.") They had left hydropathic 
institutions with the supposition that they were well. But a return 
to their customary diet brought back all their troublesome symptoms. 
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and they were again on the sick list. By adopting one of the two 
courses indicated in the preceding paragraph, I have never failed in 
effecting for such sulTorers, radical cares. (For treatment, seo 
page 231.) 

PILES 

Have ever been considered a somew hat difficult disease to cure by 
the medical profession generally, tliough I have met with few cases 
in niy practice which have not yielded to proper treatment. Tlioir 
symptoms have been correctly described as follows: "Small tumors 
on tlie verge of the anus or a number of varicose veins surrounding 
it; itcliing, weight, tension and a sense of bearing down or pungent 
pain in the fundament, or perineum, more especially on going to 
Ktool; pains in the back or loins; vertigo; headache; discharge of 
blood from within the anus; frequent desire to go to stool; varicose 
or enlarged veins; hard tumors, sometimes indolent or painful; 
excoriation or erythema about the anus." The disease may be 
attended with one, part, or sometimes all of the above symptoms. 
Piles are of two kinds— varicose and tumorous. The former is pro- 
duced by a distention or enlargement of the veins in or about the 
verge of the anus, usually arising from constipation, and the latter 
from humors in the blood. Both may be strictly regarded as blood 
or nervous diseases, because constipation is the offspring of vascular 
or nervous derangements, and tumors, of impure blood. Conse- 
quently to cure piles of either description, the physician must go 
back to first causes. 

Tumorous or humoral piles are by far the most common, and 
occur in people of all ages, though seldom in children under fifteen 
years of age. The exciting causes of these are niimerous. Anything 
which tends to irritate the lining of the anus, is liable to attract the 
humoral proj trtits of the blood to that locality. Many people are 
extremely careless what they use to cleanse the parts after stool. This 
enl is so exceedingly prevalent, particularly in farming countries, I 
must be excu.sed for adverting to it. Nothing is more common than 
to find m the " little-house " of a farm-yard, a huge pile of corn cobs, 
for the purpose indicated. Now, to frictionixe the external skin with 
a harsh mstrument of this kind would be sufficient to produce erun- 
tions or sores upon any one at all affected with blood impurities 
but, applied to the delicate membrane of the anus, no one addicted 
to the practice can escape having piles, unless his blood is remark- 
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at)ly pure. Leave? of phintg are often used with like results. The 
leaves of almost all descriptions of vegetation are more or less bearded 
or coated with a kind of fuzz which, when brought in contact with 
the mucous membrane, causes irritation. The softest of paper should 
always be uded, and particularly by those subject to jtiles, and no one 
should make use of any thing coarser than newspaper. A cob, a 
leaf, or a piece of rougli paper, may bring on an attack of piles, and 
this may in time develop fistula, a disease not easily cured. 

Inasmuch as constipation is frequently the proximate cause of piles, 
particular care should be taken to keep the bowels in a condition to 
expel the fteces easily. The chief cause of constipation will be indi- 
cated in my essay on the liver; but I will here speak of some habits 
which, at least, aggravate this annoying trouble. Principal among 
these is irregularity in attending to an important " call of nature." 
Every man, woman, and child should have a stated honr, from which 
he or she should reluctantly deviate if the house is on fire. Persons 
accustoming the bowels to move at a certain time each day, will find 
that organ ready to respond to his or her eiforts, and they will further 
find that if they pass much beyond the usual time, constipation will 
exhibit itself. 

The habit many have, of reading or thinking intently on business 
or domestic affairs, of nursing griefs and taking a retrospect of a 
gloomy past, or in fact, of engaging the mind either in reflection or 
diversion, while at stool, tends to retard the bowels in the exercise 
of their functions and consequently produces constipation. The 
"Harbinger of Health" very sensibly gives utterance to the follow- 
ing language on the subject : " Any mental occupation foreign to the 
proper and prompt performance of the function, is positively certain to 
stamp the impress of disease upon the weakest part ; and, inasmuch as, 
while engaged in this particular function, the vessels and fibres of the 
rectum are distended and principally taxed, so is inattention at the 
time most likely to prod ace one or more of the above-mentioned 
forms of hemorrhoidal disturbances." By concentrating the will 
nj)on the parts which exjjel the fteces, costive persons will find it much 
easier to relieve themselves of excrementitial matter. 

Tight-fitting dres-ses, such as ladies frequently wear, tend to para- 
lyze the abdo-.ninal muscles, so that they cannot properly compress the 
bowels, under the action of the will. Deprived of the inlluenee 
of abdominal compression, the inte^>tines become engorged with 
fa)cal matter, and each stool is attended with pain and unuatur*! 
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distention of the rectum and anus. Sitting in a cramped position 
Fig. 81. tends to the same result. Sitting in 

cusliioned chairs, upholstered with wors- 
ted, enameled cloth, or other heating ma- 
terial, tends to produce irritation in the 
anus, and this irritation produces piles. 
For persons at all predisposed to this trou- 
l)lesome complaint, cane-seated chairs are 
far preferable to any others. 

Drinking fluids while eating greatly 
retards digestion, by not only diluting 
the salival fluids, but also the gastric- 
juices in the stomach. Many persons 
depend entirely upon artificial moisture to 
lubricate their food. Every morsel they 
mis Rkctum laid open, to sho^ swallow should be well mixed with the 
sits appearance when affected salival fluids which nature furnishes. 

with Piles. Persons predisposed to constii)ation, who 

mix drinks with their food, of course suffer more, and if inclined to 
have piles, these are aggravated by the constipation. 

It will be seen by the foregoing hints, that invalids may do much 
to avoid hemorrhoidal difficulties if they will. Prevention is the best 
remedy, but when this fails, do not be too reckless ir the choice of 
remedies to effect a cure. It is not safe to resort to local discutionts; 
many a life has been sacrificed by Pile-ointments and salves. The 
nse of such remedies only tends to drive the impurities to vital parts 
of the system. Piles, unless induced by bad habits, are only " angels 
of mercy," for the vitiated properties of the blood giving rise to 
them, would have surely attacked some vital organ, if they had not 
located in the anus and rectum. The only local treatment at all 
admissible, is electricity. This may be applied directly from an elec- 
tro-magnetic machine, or in the form of electrical embrocations, or 
ointments. But this local treatment should be accompanied with 
constitutional remedies to remove the cause or causes. My electrical 
apparatus for treating piles is the most complete thing that has been 
invented for the purpose. But I seldom meet with a case that does 
not need blood purifying and nutritions medicines, to aid in effecting 
a, cure. With these remedies combined, I scarcely fail to effct a 
cure in every case, not too far advanced in years, that presents itself, 
whether the patient has the acVantagespf treatment with my Magnet- 
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ic-stool (see page 105) or, living at a distance, adopts a coarse of my 
electrical medication. Those of my readers afflicted with piles, who 
cannot consult me personally are referred to pages 110 and 238. 

Horsehack-riding is good for gentlemen trouhled with this diseaso. 
Theodore Parker once facetiously remarked that the "outside of a 
horse is good for the inside of a man." This was said, of course, with 
more especial reference to dyspeptics and those who do not take much 
exercise, for the outside of a horse is equally good for the outside of 
a man. Ladies would be quite as much benefited by horseback- 
riding as gentlemen, if they would invent some costume which would 
enable them to ride gracefully astride. It is questionable whether 
ladies derive any greater advantages from equestrian exercise than 
exhilarating joltings and the breathing of tlie pure atmosphere of 
heaven. Their cramped-up position on the saddle does not allow a 
free and easy play of the muscles, such as gentlemen experience with 
both feet in tlie stirrups, and presenting an untwisted front. Ladies 
have yet to work a reform in tliis matter. There is no good reason 
why a lady should put one of her limbs to sleep over the pommel, 
and occupy a distorted position every time she takes a horseback- 
ride. While fashion may treat with scorn and contempt the sugges- 
tion that a lady should ride astride like a man, common sense cries 
out against tlie present ridiculous custom. 

For external piles, and especially those of a varicose nature, or 
falling of the rectum, the Pile Compresser (see page 381) yields great 
relief and comfort. The effect of the wearing of this ingenious in- 
strument in cases of external piles is very similar to that produced by 
frequent horseback-riding. The continuous gentle pressure of tlie 
congested parts serves to relieve them of their painful and sometimes 
unendurable distention, and to induce a more natural circulation of 
the blood in them. For those who have not the time or means to 
indulge in equestrian exercise, and particularly for ladies who are 
compelled by King Custom to so seat themselves on the saddle as to 
derive little advantage therefrom, the Pile Compresser is invaluable. 
Even if under skillful treatment for the removal of both the disease 
and its cause, something is needed to give relief while the good work is 
going on, for piles cannot be perman'^ntly cured in a few weeks under 
any system of treatment, unless driven in by injudicious local embro- 
cations. Then, there are persons advanced in life who cannot be 
cured and who, conse«iuently, require something to render them 
comfortable. To such I would most urgently recommend the Pile 
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Compresser ; -while those of all ages, suffering with falling of the 
rectum or bowel who adopt it, will pronounce this mechanical in- 
vention an inestimable blessing. 

THE LIVER. 

This organ, which is the largest in the body, is subject to a varietj 
of chronic as well as acute disorders. Before entering upon any de- 
Bcription of the former difficulties, I should make my readers acquainted 
with the office of the liver. It is not enough to say tliat it is intended 
to secrete the bile and waste matter from the venous blood. The bile 
performs an important part in the process of digestion, and the re- 
moval of excrementitial matter, which should be understood before the 
importance of a healthy liver can be appreciated. Let us examine, 
then, the process whicli food goes througli to nourish and support the 
system : First, it is taken into the mouth, and is, or should be, thor- 
ouglily mixed with the saliva, by proper mastication. Tliis (the sa- 
liva) is electrically a negative, because an alkaline fluid. Descending 
tlie oesophagus, it is precipitated into the gastric juices of the stomach, 
which are electrically a positive, because an acid tluid. Here, under 
the laws of electrical attraction, the gastric or positive fluid takes hold 
in earnest in penetrating and dissolving the particles of matter already 
permeated by the saliva or negative fluid. This process is further 
stimulated by the presence of nervous or electrical forces sent 
from the brain, through the pneumogastric nerves, whicli keep up a 
constant telegrapliic communication between the brain and the stom- 
ach. (See page 3.) By the time the digestible portions of the food 
become dissolved and well saturated with the gastric or positive fluid, 
it is next carried into tlie lower stomach, or duodenum. Here it meets 
with two fluids, gne, the bile, sent by the liver through the gall-blad- 
der and its ducts, and the other, the pancreatic fluids furnished by the 
pancreas or sweetbread. Now the latter, like the saliva, is strongly 
alkaline, or negative, and, inasmuch as that portion of the food which 
has been reduced to the finest pulp contains the greatest quantity of 
gastric or positive fluid, a combination at once takes place between 
tliem. Then the bile is slightly alkaline, or negative, while the indi- 
gestible portions of tlie food are only slightly saturated witli the gas- 
tric or positive fluid, consequently these very naturally coalesce un- 
der the laws of chemical or electrical attraction. Fig. 32 will assist 
ih giving a proper understanding of this exjjlanation. Thus we see 
how the nutritious matter is separated from the innutritious or use- 
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Viz. 32. 




DIGESTIVE MACniNEKT. 

Fi'cure 82 will give a correct understanding of the rela- 
tive positions of the various organs of digestion. 1, 
upper jaw ; 2, lowi-r jaw ; 3, tongue ; 4. roof of mouth ; 
5, oesophagus; G. trachea; 7,8. salivary glands; 9, 
Btoinach; 10, 10, liver; 11, gall-bladder; 12, the duct 
which conveys the bile to the duodenum or lower 
st<uiiach. The duodenum is represented by 13, 13; 
]4, pancre.is ; 15, 15, 15, I.i, small intestines; 10, o[)on- 
Ing of the stnall intestine into the large intestine; 
17, 16 19, 20. largo intestine ; 21, spleen. 



less. Under the laws of 
electro - clieiiiical attrac- 
tion, inarri;i!res take place 
between iiiuiiiiiiiite as well 
as between animate bodies. 
Tlie pancreatic fluids mar- 
ry the nutritious., and the 
bile marries the innutri- 
tious. Tlie former com- 
bination is sucked up by 
the absorbents to nourish 
the system, while the lat- 
ter passes along down into 
the colon, where there is 
a sort of rendezvous for 
fecal matter. How well 
adapted the bile is to act 
as a consort must be seen 
when it is remembered 
that it is a soapy kind of 
fluid, well calculated to lu- 
bricate the fasces and make 
them pass easily through 
the intestines. The bile, 
too, gives the j'ellow color 
to the fecal discharges. 

I have never seen in any 
medical work, nor have I 
ever heard, a philosophical 
description of the process 
of digestion, and the sepa- 
ration of nutritious from 
innutritions matter. T pre- 
sume the theory I have 
given will be new to all 
my readers, professional as 
well as non-professional; 
but, when the chemical 
constituents of the bile and 
the pancreatic fluids m'e 
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taken into consideration, together with those of the saliva and gastric 
juices, does it not perfectly accord with common !>cnse? If iio, and 
I think it does, it is eminently proper that the pages of tiiiu book 
should give birth to it, for the author of Medical Common Sicnse do- 
sires to make them the disseminators of original views, bearing the 
impress of self-evident truth. 

The most common derangement to which the liver is subject is tor- 
pidity. This is the result of nervous disturbances. Either the ner- 
vous forces are unequally distributed among the organs, or there is an 
insufficient supply of nervous vitality in the system. In either case, 
the liver lacks nervous stimulus, and the organ may be said to be par- 
tially paralyzed. Grief, fright, dissipation, or some bad habit, may 
produce an unequal distribution of the nervous forces among the 
different organs of the system. I often meet with cases wherein there 
is too great an expenditure of nervous force upon the heart, produo 
ing too rapid pulsations or palpitation, while the liver is almost deprived 
of it. Other organs may sometimes receive an excess at the expense 
of the liver. 

When nervous debility exists, or when the patient is unconscioun ol 
any such debility, and his system does not contain its ordinary sujjjjly 
of nervous vitality, with which to keep the various vital organs active. 
Nature, ever disposed to avoid greater evils, is apt to withdraw a por- 
tion of the nervous stimuli from the liver. Why ? Because no one of 
the other vital organs can be slighted with the same impunity. Par- 
tially deprive the heart of the nervous forces, and its pulsations would 
become so feeble that death would soon ensue. Partially deprive the 
diaphragm and lungs of them, and respiration would become difficult. 
The patient would gradually die of sufibcation. Partially deprive the 
kidneys of them, and the secretions of the urine would be retarded, 
speedily followed with dropsy or something worse. Digestion of food 
in the stomach must go on, however imperfect, or the system wastes 
for the want of nourishment, and nervous force must be supplied ia 
abundance to stimulate the digestive process. In brief, the partial 
withdrawal of the nervous or electrical forces from any other vital 
organ than the liver would be followed with more dangerous conse- 
quences. Still, good old dame Nature, the common-sense nurse, wilJ 
not deprive the liver of its due share of nervous stimuli, without 
giving notice at the same time to the invalid. She paints his face 
yellow with the bile, which the liver fails to secrete from tiie blood. 
She conatipates his bowels, and in some cases, to urge him on to give 
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proper attention to liimself, afflicts him with a painful and annoying 
difficulty in the rectum and anus called piles. While thus urginff the 
invalid lo give her means wherehy to relieve the liver, she olten gets 
insulted with a dose of calomel. She asks for bread and gets a 
stone." But she graciously pockets the insult, knowing that it is the 
result of ignorance, and applies the nervous force, generated by the 
contact of the mercurial substance with the gastric juice or acid of 
the stomach, to the stimulation of the liver. The good old dame ia 
then pestered to know how to get rid of the mercury, and, in some 
cases, allows it to attack some muscle, bone, or nerve in order that the 
pain resulting therefrom may drive the victim to efforts to get rid of it. 

Although torpid livers are found almost everywhere, they are more 
common in the South and newly settled West than in any other local- 
ities in this country. I scarcely ever examine an invalid from the 
South, who has not a dead liver. My theory for this is, that in trop- 
ical latitudes, in consequence of the expansion of the air by heat, 
less oxygen by weight is inhaled, and that consequently there is not 
so much oxygen or electricity imparted to the system, through the 
medium of the lungs, as in colder climates, while, at the same time, 
the blood is less decarbonized, leaving more for the liver to do. "Under 
such a climatic influence the system is apt to become deficient in ner- 
vous vitality, and overloaded with carbon, unless the habits of th« 
people are good. 

Proper attention to diet and other habits would, in a majority 0/ 
cases, avert such a tendency ; but our friends in hot climates like liv 
ing up to the Northern epicurean standard, and not unfrequently ab- 
solutely exceed it. Thus, an excess of work is given to the Liver bj 
the use of too much carbonaceouft> food, and less nervous force is sup- 
plied by respiration to enable it to perform the labor. While, i» the 
extreme North, barbarous spicures may glut their stomachs with the 
blubbers and skins of whales, putrid whales' tails, decayed seals, the 
entrails of the rypeau, mixed with fresh train-oils, etc., without seri- 
ous consequences, those of Southern latitudes should eat but little 
animal food, and particularly avoid rich gravies, and other aliments 
which fill the system with carbon. "Greasy matters," says a popu- 
lar writer, "though composed mostly of waste, useless, and excre- 
raentitial materials, which have accumulated in the cellular repository 
because the process of alimentation was increased beyond that of 
elimination, are not strictly poisonous. They doubtless contain a 
very small quantity, yet very impure quality, of substances couverti- 
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ble into nutriment. But as food they are to be regarded as next to 
tenons Mood in grossness and impurity." Considering, then, tliat tlie 
iirer lias to filter out a great share of this impure and gross matter, it 
can be readily seen why, at least, those living in crmuitcs predisposiiiz 
them to inactive livers, should not eat such food. Instead of being 
more careless in their diet, the inhabitants of warm countries should 
be mucli more careful than those living in colder climates, so that, by 
preserving a healthy liver, this organ may do part of tlie work usually 
given to the lungs. Where the air is expanded by heat, and conse- 
quently less oxygen by weight inhaled at each inspiration, there is 
need for this. In unborn infants, who are entirely shut out from the 
oxygen of the air, the liver has to do the work of the lungs in decar- 
bonizing the blood, but nature provides for this necessity by making 
the liver larger than all the internal viscera, and still larger in proportion 
in utero life. After birth, when the lungs begin to perform their func- 
tions, this relative disproportion is modified, and it then behooves the 

more developed being to keep both 
organs in a healtliful state. People 
living under a southern sun .can do 
this with care and the exercise of a 
little self-denial. Their food should 
be nutritious rather than stimulating. 
Gluttony and dissipation above all 
things should be rigidly avoided. Re- 
member that the golden rays of the 
sun may paint the complexion brown, 
■while every organ is faithfully per- 
forming its functions, but that when 
old dame Nature brings in a tint of yellow, the liver has failed in the 
performance of its duty. 

"What I have just said regarding the influence of the atmosphere 
of the tropics on the liver, is applicable to the Caucasian rather than 
to the Ethiopic race. The Creator has done all things well, and those 
who were especially made to breathe the scorched air of tropical climes 
have broader nostrils and greater depth and breadth of the respiratory 
apparatus (see fig. 33), so that they may inhale a greater quantity of the 
heat-expanded atmosphere at each inspiration than can the Caucasian 
(see fig. 34), with his compressed nostrils and less capacious throat and 
lungs. The liver, too, of the negro, is proportionately larger, while 
bis nervous system does not possess that acute sensitiveness and lia* 
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bility to disorder which characterize the finely organized nervous 
structure of the white man. Nor does he seem to require so much 
nervous stimuli to carry on his shiggish physical machinery. "Sam- 
bo" is a stranger to nervous diseases. He sometimes has liver de- 
rangements arising from vascular impurities, but even then he gets off 
with comparatively little sutfering, for the reason that his excretory 
pores are as much more open than those of his white neighbor as the 
texture of his skin is coarser. Hence the odorous effluvia which prover- 
bially emanate from the skin of the unadulterated negro. In perfect 
health, the excretions of his skin greatly relieve the depurating labors 
of his liver, and when hepatic difficulties do overtake him, the amount 
of the excretions is considerably increased, unless the pores are simul- 
taneously closed. 

The physical organization of the Ethiopian also better enables him 
to withstand the deleterious influences of bad air in malarious districts. 
It has been found that the hanging of wet blankets or sheets at tho 
open Avindows in malarious regions Fi?. 34. 

greatly purifies the air which en- 
ters an apartment. This is because 
water is a disinfectant, rendered so 
by its disposition to take up poi- 
sonous gases. "Well, now, the ne- 
gro has as good protectors as wet 
blankets or sheets at his mouth 
and nasal passages. The red lining 
of the lips and nostrils in health is 
always moist, as all know. Hence 
the large lips and nostrils with 
which he is provided, with their large surfaces of the moist red lining or 
mucous membrane, serve as disinfectant protectors, such as the Cau- 
casian, with his thin lips and compressed nostrils, does not possess. 
And the rule may be put down as invariable, that those persons, black 
or white, who have the thickest and widest lips and the largest and 
broadest nostrils, can the best endure the depressing atmosphere of 
malarious tropncs. 

Disturoances in the purity and tonicity of the air are what predis- 
pose the people of new countries to torpid livers. The miasmatic 
emanations from the soil of a country recently cleared of its timber 
and shrubbery, greatly adulterate the atmosphere, and thereby indnoa 
those nervous disturbances which are so npi to leave the liver wilii- 
8 
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out sufficient nervous stimuli. Our Western friends are famous for 
torpid livers. Nearly all of them are enveloped in sallow skins, and 
in those presenting themselves to me for medical examination I usu ■ 
ally find the liver seriously involved, whatever other complicatio)i3 
may exist. Even the livers of beef cattle driven here from those 
regions, and slaughtered for our market, are seldom free from dis- 
ease. 

It may not be possible, therefore, for the pioneers of new countriei 
to entirely escape hepatic or liver complaints ; but it is nevertheless 
true that such difficulties are more prevalent among them than would 
be the case if proper regard were paid to hygienic laws. Western far- 
mers are proverbially great pork eaters, and pork eating overloads tliA 
blood with carbon and gives the liver too much work to do. Nor aro 
farmers alone addicted to the use of filthy swines' flesh. The denizens of 
Western cities glut their stomachs with spare-ribs and sausages. The 
farmers usually carry more healthy countenances than citizens because 
their physical exercises are better calculated to dispose of the excess of 
waste and impure matter by perspiration. There is another reason why 
citizens wear a more sallow skin than the industrious farmer, which is, 
the vice in all cities of turning night into day, while farming commu- 
nities, exhausted with physical labor, retire early. A Western citizen 
supposes he can expose himself to night air with no greater injury 
than the indwcller of the old eastern cities receives who does the same 
foolish thing. This is an error. Miasmatic vapors, as before remarked, 
are more excessive in new cities, and at night-time they mingle more 
freely with the lower strata of air. Then, too, vegetation which, dur- 
ing the day, takes up carbon and gives off oxygen, reverses this pro- 
cess at night, so that carbonic gases are its nocturnal exhalations. 

Here, then, we see why our Western neighbors cannot imitate the 
vices of Eastern metropolitans without suffering a severer penalty by 
bringing upon themselves greater derangements of the nervous har- 
mony and biliary system. To avoid these derangements they should 
not indulge, excessively, in carbonaceous food and drink ; they should 
retire early ; select for sleeping-rooms those apartments most elevated 
from the ground, in order to get beyond the miasmatic gases which 
hover near the earth's surface at night-time ; open the windows for 
ventilation, and if the sleeping-room be near the ground, to escape 
the poisonous vapors, hang wet curtains before the windows, for water 
as before remarked, is an excellent disinfectant, and readily takes up 
deleterious gases. lu the most unhealthy localities it is better to ventl 
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late sleeping apartments by tliis process than to breathe over and over 
again, the air which has been poisoned by the exhahitions from the 
lungs and skin. 

Persons of sedentary habits in all countries, can see from the pre- 
ceding suggestions, the necessity of breathing pure air and observing 
correct dietetic rules, if they would preserve healthy livers and a skin 
free from the sallow tint of bile. 

There is a disease of the liver ■which is the perfect antipode of 
torjjidity. This is called Ilepatalgia. It seldom occurs, except in 
persons of a neuralgic diathesis. It is in fact a kind of neuralgia of 
the liver. There is both an excess and an abnormal circulation of the 
electrical forces in the nerves of this organ, producing paroxysms of 
pain with intervals of rest and comfort. The functions of the organ 
are not interfered with, and the tongue is often free from any coating. 
If coated at all, it is of a slight creamy character, and the urine is 
greater in quantity and lighter in color than is usual. As already in- 
timated, persons subject to nervous irritability or inflammation are 
alone liable to this disease, and every thing which tends to unduly 
excite the nervous system in such cases, is calculated to induce or 
aggravate an attack. 

Contact with the atmosphere of damp basements, mouldy buildings, 
and marshy localities, frequently predispose people to grub in the liver. 
It has been found by actual microscopic experiments that the air of 
such places is generally infested with a kind of animalculae which are 
awakened into new life and development when inhaled by an individ- 
ual whose blood is not free from impurity. Sometimes they rematu 
in the respiratory organs, producing grub consumption, but more 
frequently, nature tries to dispose of them by getting them into the 
venous blood so that the liver can have an opportunity to oend them 
off with the bile and waste matter which mingles with tbo excre- 
ments. If the liver is not torpid, and if the blood does not contain 
impurities calculated to give them nourishment, it will usually accom 
plish this. But if torpidity or any derangement of the liver resulting 
irom impure blood be present, then they will take lodgment and 
prove troublesome creatures to get rid of. 

" Renault once analyzed the stomach, liver, and lungs of a man who 
d'ed in a damp cellar, submitting its parts to microscopic investigation, 
and lound that the interior system of the poor fellow was literally 
swarming with animalculfc. He declares that in order to have inese 
parosites enter the human frame, ' it is not required that matter ia 
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■which they nbonnd shonld be 
taken into the stomach. At a 
certain period of development, 
tlie cell containing the ger'ii 
bursts, and it lloats out on the 
air, seeking lodgment. If at 
this time it is inhaled, the 
effects will be the same as 
though it were swallowed. A 
man may be poisoned, there- 



fore, from breathing the air of a close cellar, or from 'inhaling the 
odors exuded by the putrefying carcass of a dead dog.' Science tlnj? 
shows it to be possible for human beings to be attacked and slain by 
animals so insignificant in size that the unaided eye cannot even dis- 
tinguish them ; but so incomprehensibly immerous, that islands and 
reefs have been built by their efforts." 

Pork-eating sometimes causes grub in the liver, as might be inferred 
by the perusal of pages 8 and 9. Whatever the cause, the disease is 
always attended with exceedingly disagreeable, if not actually pain- 
ful sensations. The parasites occasion a peculiar gnawing feeling in 
the region of this organ wliich can hardly be described, and in such 
cases discharges from the bowels are not unfrequcnt, at times, coj)ious, 
watery, and more or less permeated with the vermin, and, at others, 
constipated and tender. 

Impure and impoverished blood in many cases gives rise to Consump- 
tion of the Liver. Ulceration, tubercular aflection, and decay of the 
organ, ma^ very properly be placed under this head. In brief, what- 
ever tendf! to decompose or destroy it, may be properly termed Con- 
sumption of the Liver. This difficulty is usually attended with a cough, 
vomiting, sudden changes of countenance, and at times with all the 
symptoms of pulmonary consumption. This is particularly the case 
when the liver has glued itself to the diaphragm and the lungs, so as 
to open a passage into the bronchia3 for the discharge of its tubercu- 
lar and cancerous matter. When such an adhesion or discharge 
through the respiratory apparatus takes place, the symptoms are 
exceedingly deceptive, and often lead to the grossest errors on the 
part of medical men, who are usually too apt to form an opinion of 
the nature of a case by taking into account the most prominent syjnp- 
toms. But external symptoms are often unreliable, unless considered 
in all their relative bearing*. Any invalid at a distance Buffering with 
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a disease of an obscure nature, should answer tlie questions to inva- 
lids, in this book; and I feel confident that with such information 
before me, I can arrive at a correct diagnosis. Those living where 
they can consiilt me in person need not give symptoms, for one of my 
searching examinations cannot fail to reveal to my mind the real 
nature of the case. It is extremely hazardous to treat liver con- 
sumption as if it were lung consumption, for tlie reason that remedies 
usually given for the latter are very obnoxious to a weak and disabled 
liver. Medicines of an oleaginous or fatty nature are particularly 
fatal. Almost every thing which enters into the composition of the 
popular cough-syrups is also extremely injurious. 

Besides torpid, wormy, and consumptive livers there are several 
diseases of the organ, which often assume a chronic character, among 
which are inflammation and enlargement of the liver. These diseases 
are attended with more or less cough, headache, clay-colored stools, 
pain in the right side, shoulders, and often with swelling over tlie re- 
gion of the liver. The invalid is apt to be melancholy, dyspeptic, ir- 
ritable, sallow, emaciated, and costive. 

Constipation is liable to be a close companion of all derangements 
of the liver. The reason for this is, that when the liver is affected the 
bile is not properly secreted, and when this fluid is withheld from the 
duodenum, the innutritions is not properly separated from the nutri- 
tious matter, while the excrementitious deposits in the intestines be- 
come hard, dry, and irritating, in consequence of the absence of the 
soapy fluid, which, furnished in abundance, softens and lubricates the 
faeces, giving them an easy passage through the intestinal canal. 

An inactive liver and obstinate constipation, in many cases, com- 
pel nature to dis])ose of the bile and waste matters through the ex 
cretory pores of the skin. When so expelled, the eflSuvia of the per- 
son are very offensive, and the linen worn next to the skin quickly 
discolored. If the under garments are worn for a day they look us if 
they had been colored by a dyer. Such invalids owe it not less to 
their companions and friends than to themselves to adopt early and 
thorough medical treatment. They are a stench in everybody's nos 
trils, or. in brief, traveling nuisances, which should be speedily cured 
or abolished. Such persons generally feel pretty comfortable, because 
nature manages to dispose of the excrementitious matter. The atmos- 
phere becomes their privy or water-closet, and no one would be sur- 
prised at the intuition of the dog in smelling out the tracks of his 
luaster, if all men were thus diseased. Constipation may often be re- 
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iievcd by relaxing articles of food and fruits. Grapes are nsofiil in 
such cases when the seeds are swallo^ved -with tlie pulp. Tlie Medi- 
cal Magazine, in speaking of the virtues of the grai)e, remarks as fol- 
lows: " When in health swallow only the pulp ; when the bowels are 
costive and you wish to relax them, swallow the seeds Avitli tlie pulp, 
ejecting the skins; when you wish to check a too relaxed state of the 
bov.-els, swallow the pulp with the skins, ejecting the seeds. Thua 
may the grape be used as a medicine, while at the same time, it serves 
as a laxative, unsurpassed by any other fruit. An adult may eat from 
three to four pounds a day with benefit. It is well to take them with 
or immediately after your regular meals." The French say of tho 
grape that " it not only dilutes the thick blood, but sends the circula- 
tion to the surface, giving color to the pale cheek ; that it removes 
obstructions from the liver and lungs, aids digestion, brings the stom- 
ach and bowels into a healthy state, dislodges gravel and calculi from 
the kidneys, and confers vigor and health upon tlie prostrate system." 
All relaxing fruits are at least good for constipation. Kneading the 
bowels too with the hands has a favorable effect in relieving it. This 
exercise may be practiced every day to advantage by persons of con- 
stipated habits. But the proper way to cure constipation is to go to 
work at the cause or causes. 

Liver derangements of all sorts, which are generally the causes of 
constipation and hundreds of other unpleasant symptoms, are usually 
curable, if properly treated. Mercury often relieves, but never cures 
a case of chronic liver disease. Even if it were an actual specific, the 
remedy would be far worse than the disease. The way in which 
mercury stimulates the liver to action is by its generation of nervous 
or electrical forces in the stomach, which forces are conveyed to tho 
liver by the nerves connecting it with the stomach. Mercury is often 
employed by the electrician to produce electro-galvanism, and the 
gastric or acid juices of the stomach make the same use of it as do the 
acids of the galvanic battery. What is chiefly wanted then to give 
temporary relief is something that will, by contact with the gastric 
juices of the stomach, readily generate nervous or electrical force for 
the stimulation of the liver. Such a remedy can be found without poi- 
soning the system with calomel or blue pills. My magnetic anti-bilious 
pill is a charming substitute for blue pill, and is so considered by all 
who have tested its virtues. The necessity for employing mercury in 
any form is removed, if any such necessity really ever did exist, by 
the discoveries in electro-therapeutics. My magnetic pill, v.-hich I 
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claim to be an innocent substitute for mercury, sbould be in every 
house in the "Western and Southern states, for inasmuch as it produces 
its effects by electrically stimulating the biliary system to activity, it 
is suited to all temperaments and all climates. In the incipient stages 
of liver affections it gives immediate relief, and, in fact, may be given 
beneficially in all cases in which calomel is employed by old-school 
practitioners. A person making use of this excellent remedy can feel 
sure that he is not filling his system with pernicious drugs. (See 
page 383.) 

In the treatment of obstinate and diliicult liver complaints, how- 
ever, poisonous mercury and its harmless substitute are of little avail 
In such cases the catises should be ascertained. If of a nervous char- 
acter, as in torpidity and hepatalgia, a course of treatment embracing 
electricity in some form must be employed, and if the invalid cannot 
avail himself of the inspiring currents of the Electromotor at my office, 
together with such adjunctive treatment as may be necessary, he 
should have recourse to electrical t'c. 
medication. (See page 110.) If 
the offspring of diseased blood, 
as in the case of grub, consump- 
tion, chronic inflammation, and The pancreas and its ducts through which the 

enlargement, electrical medica- pancreatic fluids pass to the duodenum, 
tion is alone the proper treatment. I like to treat diseases of the 
liver. My rational system of electro-therapeutics seems to hit the 
right spot, and many a despondent sufferer has been made glad with 
the inspiring effects of my electrical applications, accompanied with 
suitable adjunctives, or with the building-up virtues of my electrical 
medication. Those who cannot consult me personally are referred to 
page 238, A full description of the case would enable me to correctly 
diagnose and prescribe. Above all things avoid mercury. It is quite 
as comfortable to suffer with hepatic or liver complaints, as with rheu- 
matism, or mercurial sores. Better take beer boiled with horse- 
shoes (I), and die on the spot. This was a remedy recommended by 
an illiterate fellow in Sherbourne, England, recently, and it came near 
killing the patient. Still, death is a blessing compared with the tor- 
tures of mercury, and I am not sure that I would not adopt the Sher- 
bourne remedy in preference to the blue pill. 

If i)roper regard would be paid to the various ways of avoiding 
liver affections, which are suggested in this essay, much suffering 
would be averted. Those, however, who are already victims to such 
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complaints must resort for relief to proper remedies, and in hasto to 
get well they should not tamper with those poisonous and powerful 
preparations, which are so apt to leave the system in a worse condi- 
tion than they found it. It hardly pays to exchange one disease for 
another, particularly when it is almost certain that you are going 
to get the " worst end of* the bargain." 

CnRONIO AFFECTIONS OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 

In my practice I have a very large percentage of cases suffering 
with diseases of a chronic nature, located in some part of the urinary 
apparatus. So closely connected, anatomically, are the urinary with 
the procreative organs, and so greatly are the latter abused, it is 
not surprising that the former are frequently the seat of painful and 
dangerous affections. In both sexes the amative passions are prema- 
turely developed and stimulated. These, at an early age, too often 
lead boys and girls into private vices, and the mature and married into 
sexual excesses and pernicious modes for the prevention of conception 
(see page 335), all of which physical violations are well calculated to 
disturb the nervous harmony of the parts, impoverish and vitiate the 
blood, and to lay the foundation for serious derangements of those 
organs which secrete and discharge the urine. The most common of 
tliiise diseases are: — chronic inflammation in the kidneys; weakness 
iii the kidneys; consumption of the kidneys; grub in the kidneys; 
clu'onic inflammation in the bladder ; paralysis of the bladder ; gravel ; 
chronic gonorrhoea or gleet; stricture of the urethra, etc. 

The office of the kidneys is to secrete the useless alkaline, and cal- 
careous particles, and the soluble fluids, from the blood. The bladder 
is the reservoir for these, and the urethra is the waste-pipe for carry- 
ing them off. Every body living in houses supplied with aqueduct 
water knows how much trouble it gives the kitchen maid when some- 
thing, by her own carelessness, obstructs the waste-pipe. Now old 
dame Nature has double the trouble of any " Bridget" in keeping hu- 
man water-pipes in order, not from any dereliction of duty on her part, 
but from the carelessness and imprudences of man and woman kind 
generally. Mechanical water-pipes could never endure the abuses 
which are almost daily inflicted by men, women, and children, on 
those organs made in part, by the economy of nature, for the purpoue 
of carrying off the waste fluids which nature wishes to dispose of. 

Albeit, it is usoless to moralize, even in this quaint way. Genera- 
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tion after generation passes off the stage of life, one profiting little by 
the experience of its predecessor. Individuals suffering with such 
troubles only intrust the secret to their physician, and the mass of 
humanity goes recklessly on, vainly thinking tluit this nrst, second, or 
third abuse of the delicate urino-gcnital structure will not be followed 
with a penalty, until a large proportion of all have at last tasted the 
bitter cup, while some drink it to the dregs. It is therefore waste 
of words for the medical writer to do more than point out the dan- 
gerous shoals and breakers, and then turn his attention to those 
already wrecked, and who are too often catching at straws to save 
themselves. I will therefore pass to the consideration of some of the 
diseases I have adverted to. 

Chronic Inflammation of the Kidneys is characterized by heat and 
pain over the loins, and more or less dull pain in the lower part of the 
back, often extending down into the bladder and groins. The urine 
has usually a bloody or high-colored appearance and a variableness in 
quantity. If actual pain does not exist in the region of the kidneys, 
there is a tendency to soreness on pressure. These symptoms are 
more or less modified or changed when other complications exist, and 
it is usually the case that this disease is accompanied with other dis- 
turbances. 

Inflammation of the kidneys is generally induced by vascular derange- 
ments, but when caused by any contusion of the parts, the danger and 
obstinacy of the diflSculty is enhanced. The profession generally find 
mechanical injuries troublesome complaints to manage. In fact, in 
difiicult cases of this nature the usual remedies for inflammation seem 
to be unavailing. A farmer in Saratoga county, who, in cutting down 
a tree, had the misfortune to be prostrated by its fall, received an in- 
jury in the kidneys which came near costing him his life. Before ho 
consulted me he had examined all the " pathies," and called on all the 
doctors he knew. Having been urged to see me, he presented him- 
self at my office a pale, emaciated individual, suffering agonies with 
his back, and having every appearance of being in consumption. Be- 
sides his weak and painful kidneys, he had a bad cough; and what 
was still worse, no faith that any body could cure him. There were, 
indeed, alarming indications in his symptoms, but having had good 
success in similar cases, I gave him my opinion, and advised him to try 
tnv electrical system of practice. lie consented, with apparent de- 
spondency and reluctance, and I prepared for him a two monihs' courso 
9* 
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of electrical medication. This liad a beneficial effect, and a second 
course was ordered. Twelve months from the time I first saw him, 
he gave me an unexpected visit, so much changed in appearance that 
I did not recognize him. Tiie pale, despondent invalid of a year ago, 
had become a stout, stalwart luoking man, and his expressions of grat- 
itude for what I had done for him, were of the most llattering charac- 
ter. This case and others of a similar nature, have convinced me 
that my original system of medication reaches and remedies the effects 
of mechanical injuries (when all other medicines have failed) as well as 
those arising from constitutional derangements, for the case I have 
cited was certainly hopelessly incurable under any ordinary system of 
medication, however skillful the practitioner. 

Unless produced by contusion, as before remarked, chronic inflam - 
mation in the kidneys is generally produced by vascular derange- 
ments, and these derangements are most commonly the results of 
stimulating articles of food and drink, which inflame and vitiate the 
blood. The treatment necessary, therefore, is that which will restore 
the purity and tone of the vascular fluids. 

Chronic Weakness in the Kidneys most generally occurs in per- 
sons possessing little nervous vitality, or a derangement in its circula- 
tion. It is attended with weakness in the lower part of the back, 
relaxed muscular system, and not unfrequently sjanptoms of ap- 
proaching dropsy. In this difficulty, electricity, in some form, is 
necessary to exalt or regulate the nervous or electrical action in the 
organs. Medicines having no electrical property with which to im- 
part nervous vitality, can be of little service. Persons most liable to 
this affection, are those who, hi youth, have practiced masturbation, 
or in adult age, sexual excess, and what is commonly termed " with- 
drawing." 

Consumption of the Kidneis is often met with in a large practice. 
It is attended with scanty urine loaded with albumen, and often with 
dropsy or swelling of the bowels and limbs, and sometimes with 
cough. Bright's disease (so-called from Dr. Bright, an English physi- 
cian, who first described it), may be properly placed under this head, 
and so indeed may ulcerous, tubercular, and all affections tending to 
destroy either the cortical, tubulous, or papillous substance of the 
kidneys. 

There can be no question that consumption of these organs results 
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from botli nervous and vascular derangements ; at least I treat the 
ditBculty as if so induced, and with the most satisfactory results. 
Lack of proper nervous stimuli in the parts deadens them, or renders 
them inactive and prepares them for the intrusion of blood impuri- 
ties; then commence those decomposing or ulcerating processes, 
which, unchecked, are so apt to lead to an early fatal termination. 
Hence the necessity of directing the treatment to the invigoration. 
and purification of the nervous and vascular systems. 

Grub in the Kidneys is a disease which is invited by the same 
causes which produce grub in the liver (see page 153). Nature some- 
times attempts to get rid of the vermin which intrudes itself into the 
system, by sending it off with the urinary^secretions, and if the kid- 
neys are not nourished by good pure blood, and stimulated with a 
good^pply of nervous or electrical force, they are not in a condition 
to resist the lodgment of the minute infusoria, which make them- 
selves as much at home as worms in an apple. The most usual symp- 
toms of grub in the kidneys are, grumbling pain in the lower part of 
the back, offensive urine, mixed with more or less mucus, dropsical 
aflfections of the abdomen, legs, or feet, and, in some cases, accom- 
panied with a discharge of some of the vermin with the urine. There 
is no treatment like electrical applications from the hands of a good 
operator, to destroy grub in the kidneys. A minute stroke of light- 
ning, such as is hardly felt by the patient, is as certain death to those 
little creatures, as a thunderbolt is to the larger types of animals; 
electrical, medication (see page 110), is a good substitute, but electri- 
cal applications to destroy the infusorial life, followed with nourish- 
ing medicines to enrich the blood, can hardly fail in the most desper- 
ate cases. 

Cheonio Inflammation in the Bladder is a disease resulting from 
rascular derangements. It is usually attended with more or less ul- 
ceration, and to learn how painful it is, one can form something of 
an idea by dipping a sore finger in urine. The secretions of the kid- 
neys are of an acid nature, and are consequently as unfit to be depos- 
ited in an inflamed bladder, as vinegar is unsuited to come in contact 
with a sore mouth. AVhen, then, inflammation exists, there is a smart- 
ing heat, pain or soreness in the lower part of the bowels, just above 
the pubes, where the bladder is located. Sometimes the disease is 
attended with ?welling in this region, and extreme tecderness to tho 
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TirB BLADDER. 



touch. When the inflammation or ulceration exists at the aeok of the 
hladder, no apparent discomfort is experienced until sufficient urine 
ai'cuiuulates to rise to the level of the neck, when pain is at once felt 
with an irresistible desire to void urine. Contrary to the idea usually 
conveyed by anatomical illustrations of the bladder, the lower part 
drops a little below the Hue parallel with the outlet. "We will sup- 
pose the annexed cut ffig. 37), to represent tlio 
bladder, with an ulcer or inflamed spot on 
the neck. The lower or depressed portion 
of the bladder is indicated by a ; the ulcer, 
or inflamed part, by &. Now so long as the 
urine is below the line indicated by the dots 
c, little if any inconvenience is experienced. 
But just so soon as it reaches 6, smarting 
pain immediately ensues, and sometimes tho 
acridness of the fluid will produce such a sud- 
den SAvelling of the part, that the water pas- 
sage will become entirely closed, and the painful desire to urinate 
will only be aggravated by utter inability to do so. If this be not 
the case, and the water passes off without obstruction, the desire oc- 
curs as often as the urine reaches the point indicated by h. Little 
is voided at each time, but micturition is frequent and painful. 

When the neck of the bladder swells so as to obstruct the passage 
of the urine, the only mode of relief is the introduction of a hollow 
tube, called the catheter, through which the urine can escape, or a gum 
bougie, lubricated with a soothing ointment to allay the irritability. 
The latter process is preferable, when it will have the desired effect. 

I have had several difficult cases of this kind, one of which par- 
ticularly presents itself to my mind at this moment. A young lady 
placed herself under my care for the cure of several comi)lication9, 
one of which was chronic inflammation in the neck of the bladder, at- 
tended at times with ulceration. Her sufferings for months had been 
indescribable. She had been compelled to allow the urine to collect 
for three or four days, during the last forty-eight hours of which, 
on each occasion, she suffered more than the pangs of death. When 
Bhe could endure her agonies no hmger, and nature seemed indis- 
posed to come to her rescue, the catheter had been employed by her 
attending physicians. Each of these operations had been attended 
with the discharge of nearly a gallon of urine. She bad tried several 
medical celebrities in vain for even temporary relief. Id undertukiag 
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ber case T avoided the catheter, and used the bongie, lubricated with 
III}' magnetic ointment (see page 383), in the early stages of the treat- 
ment, for drawing off the water, while I employed both electrical 
and medical agencies to remove the real cause of her trouble. It 
was but a little while before an electrical ajjplication would can?ie 
the urine to flow off freely, and as soon as the constitutional treat- 
ment had time to do part of its work, electrical applications were 
also abandoned, for nature promptly availed itself of the improve- 
ment to resume the performance of this function naturally. Per- 
sevei-uuce in the u,se of electriwxl medication c^)mpleted a radical 
cure. 

Paealtsis of the Bladder is a disease which may rendei mic- 
turition difiicult. The muscular fibers of the organ run in every 
direction, and when they are contracted the cavity is entirely ob- 
literated. The healthful expulsion of the urine depends upon the 
pressure of these muscles, just as the discharge of the excrements 
depends on the compression of the abdominal muscles and the in- 
testines. When, then, the muscles of the bladder are paralyzed, a 
com[)lete and satisfactory discharge of the urine cannot take place. 

At the neck of the bladder there is a set of muscles, called the 
sphincter, to close it, and retain the urine. If these, too, are para- 
lyzed, then there wiU be a continual drizzling of nrine. and incAj:)acity 
on the part of the invalid to control the discharge. In children 
these muscles are sometimes weak, without being paralyzed, and the 
result is, that when asleep, and consequently not able to guard against 
it, a discharge of the urine takes place involuntarily. Accidents of 
this kind occasionally occur in adult age. In all these difficulties 
electricity, in some form, must be employed. Nothing, as yet, has 
been discovered capable of so energizing the muscular system, as 
this element. It is the only remedy for paralysis in any part of the 
system. If skillful applications of electricity directly to the parts 
cannot be obtained, then electrical medication should be adopted as a 
substitute. 

Gravel is a name given to a disease which produces calcareous, 
eartliy, or sandy deposits in the bladder. It is caused by an excess 
of calcareous or limey matter in the blood, and an insufficient supi>ly 
of acid in the urine to hold these particles in solution. Tlie disease 
is most common in limestone regions, or where the water used for 
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drinking purposes is liard. Scrofulous people are liable to this disease 
in any location, but manifestly more so where the water is hard or 
limey. Coffee is advised by many as a preventive against this painfo- 
disease, but, of course, this remedy is only admissible for those who 
are not rendered bilious by its use. " Dr. Mosley observes, in hia 
'Treatise on Coffee,' that the great use of the article in France is 
supposed to have abated the prevalence of the gravel. In the French 
colonies, where coffee is more used than in the English, as well as in 
Turkey, where it is the principal beverage, not only tlio gravel but 
the gout is scarcely known. Dr. Faur relates, as an extraordinary 
instance of the effiect of coffee in gout, the case of Mr. Deverau, who 
was attacked with gout at the age of twenty-five, and had it severely 
until he was upward of fifty, with chalk stones in the joints of his 
hands and feet; but fur four years preceding the time when tJie ac- 
count of his case had been given to Dr. Faur to lay before the public, 
he had, by advice, used coffee, and had had no return of the gout 
afterward." Inasnmch as gout and chalky stones in the joints are 
difficulties known only to persons of a scrofulous diathesis, it is ap- 
parent that coffee is a remedy only in so far as it affects the scrofula 
favorably. Coffee is a partial antidote for scrofula when the temper- 
ament of the person favors its employment, and consequently, when 
scrofula is the cause of gravel, it may be beneficial to tlie patient to 
use it. But I am inclined to doubt its success as a remedy when em- 
ployed alone. Electrical medication seems best adapted to the re- 
moval of those constitutional derangements which i)roduce gravel. 
At least I find no difficulty in successfully treating those diseases by 
my process. 

Chkosio Gonorkhea or Gleet, as well as stricture of the ureth- 
ra, are difficulties resulting from neglected or badly treated gonor- 
rhea or syphilis, and constitutional derangements. The most com- 
mon immediate cause of them, is the use of caustic in the attempt by 
allopathic practitioners to cure the primary diseasv. Their treatment 
of these chronic alTections is almost entirely iocul, and, as a natural 
sequence, unsuccessful ; for the real truth is, such diificulties never be- 
come chronic unless the vascular system is at fault. The primary disease 
may kill the patient, but depend upon it a chronic affViclion of the 
urethra cannot exist unless the blood was originally vitiated, or be- 
came poisonous by the contagion of the gonorrheal or syphilitic 
virus. Entertaining this view, I always administer coas^itutional as 
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well as local treatment, and my success is the best evidence I desire 
of the correctness of my position. 

In any disease of the urino-genital organs, an invalid should not 
lose time in uncertain experiments with patent medicines and ciiarla- 
tans. Nor should he submit to painful surgical operations until ho 
has fairly tested the best medical skill. No one affected with any of 
these diseases, who has been a faithful patient of mine, can say that 
a surgical operation became necessary. In closing this essay, I 
would refer all sufferers to chapter VI., of this part. 

CHRONIC DISEASES OF THE FEMALE ORGANS OF GEN- 
ERATION. 

I WAXT the attention and candid consideration of my female read 
ers to what I have to say under this head. It will not do to pass ovei 
the subject of this essay as vulgar and too delicate for investigation. 
If it be pretended by any lady that she places no value whatever on 
the enjoyment which may be derived from the reasonable use of 
healthy procreative organs, she will not certainly be ashamed to ad- 
mit that physical health is a blessing, and that disease, whether in the 
head, stomach, or the organs of generation, is an evil which she should 
employ her faculties of reason to avoid. If the subject is delicate, the 
complex sexual organization is also delicate, and a vast amount of 
human suffering, not only to ladies themselves, but to posterity, re- 
sults from a foolish squeamishness on the part of many females, old 
and young, who shut their eyes upon every thing calculated to teach 
them how to preserve the strength and hcalthfulness of the organs 
peculiar to their sex. 

It is said "Catherine Beecher goes from one village to another in 
New England and reports that there are no healthy women to be 
found within their limits, though the oldest inhabitant remembers 
one, his grandmother." Now there are reasons for tliis unhealthiness 
among females, and it will not extenuate the matter to say that while 
our grandmothers were apparently more healthy than women at the 
present day, they were quite as destitute of physiological knowledge. 
This may be true. But if the advance of civilization carries with it great 
blessings, it also drags in its trail pernicious evils, whicli science as 
well us religion must do much to avert. Our grandmothers were not 
so much the slaves of pernicious customs and fashions as those who 
ure in future to become grandmothers, and consequently many jjre- 
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cautions which are necessary to maintain health to-day, were not 
necessary in their day and generation. I do not wish to misiniprovo 
this opportunity to remark, however, that past generations of women 
are credited with having possessed more universal healtli than was 
actually the case. Only the living grandmothers are pointed to and 
quoted, while it is not borne in mind that many of their generation 
died even before they became mothers. Young unmarried ladies, and 
young mothers, have died in all ages of the world, a large number of 
whom might have been saved to become grandmothers, had they 
properly understood and regarded all the laws of life and health, or, 
what are frequently contemptuously termed "new-fangled notions" 
by those whose fast habits of living are as fully up to the customs of 
civilization as their ideas of physical preservation are far down in fos- 
tiilization. 

It is by no means a pleasing diversion to startle the public with the 
utterance of strange fiicts, and with opinions entirely at variance with 
those popularly entertained, nor in placing one's self in a position an- 
tagonistic with every body else, so as to stand like a target for the 
venomous arrows of envious contemporaries. But I have so little re- 
spect for error, modern or antiquated. I had rather my pen would rust 
in the inkstand than to use it in pandering to ridiculous fancies and 
propping up dogmas which, if not bolstered up by a rigid conservatism, 
would fall, through their own inherent rottenness. This. book is not 
written to gloss over prevalent vices or to eulogize customs and views 
founded only on the whims and caprices of mankind, but to take a 
common-sense view of the subjects on which it treats. 

Uterine diseases are becoming so common that ladies entirely ex- 
empt from them are more rarely to be met with than those who are 
suffering to a greater or less degree with them in some form. Nor do 
these difficulties affect women merely locally. So complex and deli- 
cate is the procreative system, and so intimately connected is it by the 
nervous ramifications with every organ in the body, it cannot be the 
seat of disease witliout affecting the general health. Even so natural 
a process as fetal formation in the uterus disturbs the health and 
comfort of nearly every woman who becomes pregnant. Particularly 
in the first stages of pregnancy, nausea at the stomach and other disa- 
greeable symi)t()ms are usually felt, while some females, tlirongh the 
whole period of gestation, have painful and others alarming sym[)tom3. 
In the case of a woman of Lyle who had five children at one birth, 
during the last two months of her pregnancy, according to the state- 
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ment of the Journal Des Annonces, all objects before her eyes were 
several times repeated, but after her delivery her sight returned to its 
natural state. Now, if a lady is so liable to suffer, however slightly, 
when the womb is simply performing one of the functions it was 
made to perform, is it not self-evident to every person, that the pres- 
ence of disease must produce incomparably greater suffering ? I can, 
at least, truthfully affirm that, in a large majority of all my female pa- 
tients, I have found more or less uterine disease ; and, further, that it 
was the intermediate cause of whatever other difficulties existed. 
What I mean here by intermediate cause, is that which, following 
nervous and vascular derangements, produces, in turn, other physical 
ills. Let, then, common sense, rather than preconceived notions or 
popular prejudices, govern the minds of ray female readers, while I 
proceed to treat of the most common chronic diseases which alFect the 
female organs of procreation. 

Leucorrhcea. — This disease, commonly called " Whites," is a prev- 
alent distemper. It exhibits itself generally, at first, by the slight dis- 
charge of a tliin, watery fluid from the vagina ; but, in time, it be- 
comes thick and changed in color. In advanced cases it may present 
Fig. 33. a green, a yellow, a brown, or a florid appearance. 

But, often in one case, the discharge will change 
from time to time in its appearance, so as to pre- 
sent all the difl'erent phases described. The disease 
is usually accompanied with a great degree of lassi- 
tude, particularly in the morning, pain in the back 
and loins, and in many instances, smarting of the 
water as in gonorrhea. Indeed, in aggravated cases, it is often mis- 
taken for the last-named disease, even by medical men. 

As a general rule, leucorrhcea gives off a more abundant and ir- 
regular discharge than gonorrhea, and does not so much excite or 
inflame the pudenda, while disinclination to venery is apt to accompany 
the former, and an increased desire of this kind, the latter. Some- 
times the microscope is employed to decide in questionable cases. An 
acrimonious leucorrhoeal discharge, under this instrument, presents 
the appearance of decayed or vitiated mucus, as represented in fig- 
ure 38 ; and gonorrhea, nearly the same, except that somctbing re- 
sembling embryotic animalculaj seems to occupy a place in it, as 
represented in figure 39. I must say I have never been obliged to 
n-sort 10 the mic t^scope, or even to a private examination of the p.v 
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tient, in determining between these two difficulties. Wlicn the ques- 
tion has arisen between the existence of gonorrhea or syphilis, I have 
found private or microscopical examinations indispensable in many 
Fig. 39. cases. 

Leucorrhoea, now and then, imparts excellent im- 
itations of both gonorrhea and syphilis to husbands 
cohabiting with virtuous wives suflering with acri- 
monious discharges from the vagina. The effect in 
one case, may be an irritation in the urethra, and a 
discharge therefrom of purulent mucus, having a 
Close resemblance to gonorrhea. If there be a slight abrasion of 
the glans-penis, the poisonous inoculation will produce a small 
pustule having many of the characteristics of chancre. This fact has 
been not only proved by actual experiments by surgeons of eminence, 
but my own observations sustain it. I have on several occasions been 
called upon by gentlemen suffering with such counterfeit affections, 
who were almost jealous enough to suspect their wives of infidelity. 
On the other hand, I have been consulted by ladies, who, on the 
first appearance of an acrimonious leucorrhoea, imagined that their 
husbands had been up to something not exactly consistent with mat- 
rimonial fidelity. 

Under these circumstances a physician must possess good percep- 
tion, and exercise a good deal of discrimination in deciding upon the 
real nature of the case presented, or he will often do great injustice 
to a suspected and innocent wife or husband. Great care should be 
taken to diagnose correctly, if for no other reason than that the suc- 
cessful treatment of a disease must necessarily depend upon knowing 
precisely what it is. 

Leucorrhoea is a disease generally very prostrating in its effects. 
Now and then, ladies may be met with, who preserve all the bloom 
and exuberance of health, while a slight discharge of this kind is going 
daily on. But these are only rare exceptions to a general rule, for, in 
by far the greater number of cases the difficulty is attended with all the 
symptoms peculiar to it, and, in time, with those of a Tno.~e distressing 
character. The constant drain, if not checked, leads to general uter 
ine derangements, weakness and irritability of mind, pali)itation of 
the heart, nervousness, hysteria, fainting, enfeebled muscular system, 
Bunken and glassy eyes, paleness of lips, loss of appetite, difficult 
respiration and consumjjtion. In dissecting a subject who has died 
of the effects of this distemper, the surface of the uterus presents a 
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pale, relaxed, and flabby appearance. Like seminal emissions in cases 
of males, leucorrhoea gradually undermines the constitution of fe- 
males who are its victims, and, as if the fountains of vitality hud been 
tapped, the very elements of life seem to be ebbing away. 

The predisposing causes which produce leucorrhoea are vascular 
impurities and nervous derangements, and then there are exciting or 
immediate causes, the most common of which I will examine. (I 
may add here that all exciting causes derange the nervous and vascular 
health, and that consequently there exists a reciprocal relation be- 
tween predisposing and immediate causes.) 

It is humiliating to say that masturbation among young ladies is a 
prolific cause. But the truth should be told for the benefit of those 
who, from ignorance of its consequences, are slaves to the vice, and 
nowliere can it be revealed so appropriately as in the pages of a 
medical work. Under sixteen or eighteen years of age, girls are not 
so much addicted to the pernicious habit as boys; but after that age, 
and until marriage, the rule is reversed. This anomaly can be ac- 
counted for. Rakish young men are always admitted to good society, 
while the appearance of wildness among young ladies awakens the bitter 
tongue of slander, which only the most modest and retiring demeanor 
on their part can silence, while defiance to it banishes them from all 
good society. Thus, the hot blood of budding man and womanhood, 
stimulated by exciting food, drinks, and condiments, leads the young 
man to the embraces of the harlot and the young woman to the vices 
of the secret chamber, so that the former sacrifices his moral sense, 
and the latter her physical bloom and health. True, the young man 
exposes himself to a fatal inoculation of venereal poison ; but with 
all this risk, his vice, so far as the mental and bodily health is concerned, 
is the safer of the two. 

Only recently I was consulted by a father concerning the poor 
health of his two daughters, aged respectively, twenty-two and 
twenty-four years. From the description of their cases they ap- 
peared to be physical wrecks, suflei^ing with almost every compli- 
cation that ever afflicted poor mortals. I saw by an analysis of their 
symptoms that, although nervous and vascular disturbances were the 
present causes of their complaints, self-abuse had induced these. I 
informed the father as to the nature of the present causes, but to 
s[)are the feelings of the young ladies, I dropped a private note to 
each of them, revealing the whole truth in regard to tlie terrible vice 
which was destroying them. With commendable frankness they ro- 
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Bponded to my letters, acknowledging the accusation, and infonned 
me of their ignorance of its liurtfulncss. They further stated tliat 
they liad long been troubled with leucorrhoea, and that they were 
even disturbed with lascivious dreams, from which they were awakened 
in the highest state of amative excitement. Many similar cases have 
been presented to me for my opinion and medical aid, but never 
before any so hopeless as those I have just mentioned, for they were 
on tlie verge of insanity, and already affected with occasional mental 
hallucinations as terrible as those which attack the degraded inebriate. 

Sexual excesses among the married, bad habits for the prevention 
of offspring, cohabitation with uncongenial husbands, for whom no 
love is entertained, sedentary habits, retention of part of the men- 
strual blood in the folds of the vagina, are also among the immediate 
or exciting causes of leucorrhcea. 

If proper regard were paid to cleanliness (excuse me, ladies, but it 
is so) there would be much less liability to this debilitating distemper. 
Every female who has arrived at the age of puberty should tlioroughly 
syringe the vagina with pure water after the cessation of the How of 
the menses each month. Within two days after the menses have 
ceased, there should be a general drenching of the walls of the vagina, 
so as to remove every particle of menstrual blood that may linger. 
"But, doctor, you would not thus advise unmarried ladies, would 
3'ou ?" Certainly I would, simply because it is necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the health and cleanliness of tlie parts. Being a physician, 
I shall not feign ignorance of their anatomy or structure, nor shall I. 
as an inhabitant of this mundane sphere, where a great many fjunny 
customs and foolish notions exist, overlook the supposed evidence of 
virginity which young husbands in their own immaculate purity (?) 
usually expect to find in their newly made brides. Nor can I, in jus- 
tice to my views, ignore the fact which my extended observation as 
a physician has presented, that many a young husband lias been dis- 
ai)pointed in finding such evidence, when his bride was as innocent 
as an infant, and she consequently, the victim of the most unjust and 
shameful suspicion. 

It is a custom more in keeping with the drolleries and phantasms of 
the barbarians than with the common sense and scientific light of the 
nineteenth century, to esteem those only as virgins who have an un- 
ruptured hymen. The Lex Africanus describes one of the wedding 
customs of the Africans as follows: "After they were married, the 
bridegroom and bride were shiit up in a chamber while the wedding 
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dinner Avas preparing, and an old woman stood by tlie door to receive 
from the bridegroom a slieet h-iving the bloody tokens of the Avife's 
virginity, wiiioh she showed in triumph to all the guests, and then 
they might feast witii joy ; but, then, if there was no blood to be seen, 
the disappointed guests went home sadly without their dinner." Now 
this custom, although revolting to people of intelligence, is excusable 
in heathens; but does it look well for those enjoying the light of civ 
ilization to so far imitate it as to Fig. 40. 

require an unbroken hymen as an 
evidence of virginity? Physicians 
know it is a very fallible test of 
virginity; that the hymen is often 
ruptured by various accidents; that 
cutaneous erui>tions near the labia 
many times exist of such an irri- 
tating nature that the hymen is 
broken by the incessant scratchings 
of the victim ; that the liymen is 
often destroyed by surgical opera- 
tions in childhood; that sneezing, 
coughing, violent straining, and any 
number of other causes may break 
it ; that the test is in fact no test at 
all, and only subjects tliose who 
happen to have the hymen broken 
to unjust and cruel suspicions. It 
is only a few days since I was 
called upon to examine a little girl 
only seven years of age, whose hy- 
men had been destroyed in conse- 
quence of an irritating eruption on 
the labia causing lier to scratch 
and frictionize the parts even in 
her sleep, and I could mention 
many other instances coming un- 
der my observation in which the 
hymen had been destroyed by the 
same cau.se or by accident. Why, then, preserve the hymen ? Why 
regard it as an evidence of virginity when such a test only excites 
mortiflcation and a sense of disgrace in a large proportion of all voung 
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femjiiei', not a sinall number of whom have always been chaste and 
unexceptionable in tlieir character? Besides, the niortilioation of a 
broken hymen only falls on those the most innocent, and snch as have 
become the least ac(iuainted with the vices of the Avorld. The courte- 
san and mistress, and even respectable young women who have eaten 
of the fruit of knowledc:e, and trespassed against social statutes, 
know how to resort to deceptive means to throw off all suspicion 
when they are married. There are inventions gotten up for the ex- 
press purpose of deceiving young liusbands, and so well do they effect 
their object, that those gentlemen who actually know of tlieir exist- 
ence may be completely deceived by them. Even a physician may be 
hoodwinked by these artifices unless he ungallantly requires his bride 
to submit to an examination. Now, as a rule, those females who are 
"fast" enough to have carnal connection with a man, are also sharp 
enough to possess themselves of these devices, while only those Avho 
have been innocent of such wildness enter marriage so unsophistica- 
ted as to be ignorant of these things. 

In asserting that the hymen is a cruel and unreliable test of virgin- 
ity, I do not stand alone. Every intelligent jdiysician, particularly in 
extensive practice, knows the fact, if deference to popular prejudice 
leads him to conceal it. But many have freely proclaimed it. Pan- 
coast states — " The presence of the hymen was formerly considered a 
certain test for virginity, on account of its being ruptured during coi- 
tion. This idea has long since been repudiated, for it is not unfre- 
quently lost through accident, disease, etc. In many instances it does 
not give way in the first or subsequent connections and pregnancy. 
In such cases the spermatozoa of the male work themselves through 
the opening of the hymen, and finally pass up through the vagina, ute- 
rus, and into the Fallopian tubes, where impregnation occurs. There- 
fore, medical writers no longer regard the presence of the hymen a 
proof of chastity or its absence a proof of immorality." 

Dr. Ferguson says — "The sides of the vagina are in contact ordi- 
narily, but it is capable of enormous distention and of again returning 
to its natural size. The opening is closed by a fold of the muc(ju3 
membrane which is called the hymen. This membrane is easily rup- 
tured, or it may become so relaxed as scarcely to be perceptible, which 
will account for its rarity in adults. From very early times it has 
been made the test of virginity, its absence being considered conclu- 
sive proof of sexual intercourse having taken place. Modern investi- 
gations have proved not only that it may be destroyed l y ruauy causes. 
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nnconnected with sexual indulgence, but that intercourse may take 
place, followed by pregnancy, without its destruction. It is, there- 
J'ore^ of no value as a testy 

Dr. Parr states — "The hymen naturally shrinks with years, or is 
torn by straining, and often disappears at an early age. It can there' 
fore he no proof of virginity.'''' 

Dr. Wilson remarks, that " the hymen mmt not he considered a ne- 
cessary accompan iment of virginity^ for its existence is very uncertain. 
When present, it assumes a variety of appearances; it may be a mem- 
branous fringe with a round opening in the centre ; or a semilunar 
fold leaving an opening in front, or a transverse septum leaving an 
opening both in front and behind ; or a vertical, bored with an open 
ing on either side." 

The natural purpose of the hymen is to protect from colds and ex 
posures the sensitive sexual organization of the female before the ago 
of puberty, for until this is sufficiently developed to perform the men- 
strual function it is extremely delicate. The provisions of nature art 
admirably calculated to arouse in the minds of intelligent beings ven- 
eration for the beneficent Creator whose handiworks are exhibited on 
every side. The " leaves of the common chickweed approach each 
other in pairs, so as to include within their upper surfaces the tender 
rudiments of the young shoot." The bud of every flower is so envel- 
oped as to protect its delicate internal structure till maturity, when 
it bursts forth with its fresh beauty and imparts delightful fragrance 
to every passing zephyr. Nuts of every variety are provided with an 
outer burr or shuck to protect them in their embryotic state, and by 
the time the autumnal frosts come, the shell which contains the meat 
becomes strong enough without protection, so that the outer one can 
be dispensed with. 

It is difficult to tell how much the hymen may have to do in shield- 
ing the procreative organs of females from exposure and disease, dur- 
ing the early period of their development. It is only known that 
young girls who, through any accident, have lost this protecting mem- 
brane, are more liable to uterine affections. But the age of puberty, 
indicated by the appearance of the menses, is one in which the hymen 
may be altogether dispensed with ; for whether accident or marriage 
happens to the young female within six days or six years after the 
appearance of the menses, it is certain her reproductive organs are 
fully matured, and that the hymen has fully subserved the purpose for 
which it was made. In some cases the hymen proves so great an ob- 
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stacle to the flow of the menses that the whole vaginal canal becomes 
blocked up, when hysteria and other spasmodic affections ensue. 
Under such circumstances it must necessarily be ruptured, and, wlien 
very strong, with the knife of the surgeon. When the hymen remains 
unbroken until after marriage, it occasionally occurs that it has be- 
come so cartilaginous by age that the vagina cannot be entered, in 
which case the unfortunate bride is obliged to submit to a surgical 
operation for its removal. Now if this membrane was not so carefully 
protected and valued, such annoyances as these would be avoided, 
while the hundreds and thousands who have, by accident, ruptured it, 
would not be the objects of crushing suspicion on the part of those who 
possess so little anatomical knowledge that they are not aware such ac- 
cidents ever happen. The commencement of menstruation marks a new 
era in the life of a female. She becomes more graceful in her manners ; 
her face changes ; her breasts rapidly develop ; she loses her childish 
airs and becomes more attractive and womanly. It is then that she 
should be treated as a woman, not only socially, but hygieuically and 
medically. 

The menstrual blood was supposed by the ancient Jews and the med- 
ical men of Arabia, to possess peculiar malignant properties, and in 
some countries tHe laws and customs required that females should be 
cloistered during the menstrual periods. In Isaiah xxx. 22, the writer 
speaks of the defilement of graven images, which shall be cast away 
as a menstruous cloth, and in Ezekiel xviii. 6, and xxxvi. 17, allusions of 
the same import are made. " It was formerly supposed, and so stated by 
Pliny and others, that the menstrual blood contained principles of a 
noxious and poisonous character. Pliny informs us ' that the presence 
of a menstrual woman turns wine sour, causes trees to shed the.r fruit, 
parches up their young fruit, and makes them forever barren ; dims the 
splendor of mirrors and the polish of ivory, turns the edge of sharpened 
iron, converts brass into rust, and is the cause of canine rabies.' " 

"While I have no respect for antiquated notions, unless sustained by 
reason and philosophy, I am disposed to agree with these ancient 
views so far as this : that the menstrual blood becomes acrimonious, 
if it is permitted to remain and decompose in the folds of the female 
Vfigina, and that leucorrhoea and ulceration of the vagina or womb are 
often the result of the excoriating properties developed by particles 
retained in the vagina, and particularly in that of young females, 
whose hymens have not been ruptured. My observation fully sus- 
tains those conclusione, but 1 do not think the meuBtrual blood malig 
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nant or injurious, if tlie lady takes care tliat the vaginal cavity is 
■jleared of all relics of the fluid. 

Mankind entertain a thousand ■whims, and I am not disposed in 
this work to meddle witli any which do not interfere with cleanliness 
and good health ; hut I consider it my prerogative to attack those 
which do interfere with physical development, and the comfort and 
health of the human race; and I cannot hut regard that one which 
leads a young husband to suspiciously and sncakingly seek to know if 
his young bride has an unruptured hymen, as humiliating and degrad- 
ing to all the nobler attributes of a moral and intellectual being. My 
advice therefore is, that single females, as well as married, should keep 
the vagina cleansed of every decomposing particle of menstrual blood, 
and that the female syringe should be thoroughly used within twenty- 
four hours after the menses have ceased. The more efficient the in- 
strument used the better. In fact, the common glass and metallic 
syringes are little better than none. The various patterns of India- 
rubber syringes are the best, because they can throw such a volume 
of water, and that too, with so much force, that every particle of de- 
composing blood can be washed away. The -^i- 
annexed cut represents the best article of the 
kind, considering its simplicity and little lia- 
bility to get out of order (see page 381.) 

Young unmarried ladies, of course, value 
(or at least should) as of first and paramount 
importance in the regulation of their cus- 
toms and habits, the advice of intelligent 
and Christian mothers. I would not urge 
upon them the use of the syringe at the end 
of each monthly period without the consent 
of their maternal guardians. But may I not 
hope that sensible mothers who watch with 
anxious eye the first symptoms of disease and decline in daughters 
just blooming into womanhood, will take a practical view of the hints 
I have given, and advise them to regard more scrupulously the re()ui- 
sites of health than the morbid and foolish notions of sensual man- 
kind! As for married ladies, there is no possible excuse for their 
uoQ-observance of the most rigid rules for the maintenance of cleanli- 
ness. They sJioiild use the female syringe very thoroughly at the end 
of each catamenial flow. 

The use of astringent injections is the most popular mode of 
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treating Icucorrhcea, but however much relief maybe obtained in tliis 
way, it is usually of the most temporary nature, unless aceompaiiieJ 
with such uiedicanieuts as will improve the general iicalth and impart 
vitality to the wh<jie procrcative system. A bad case of leucorrha'U is 
of quite too threatening a nature to trifle with ; and in its incipient 
stages, it had much better receive skillful treatment, for it is liable at 
any time to assume a troublesome and prostrating form, which may 
end in premature decline. 



Fig. 42. 




THE WOMI! FALLEN FOEWARD OX THE BLADDF.E. 



Fau.ixg of the Womb. Here I have to consider mot'nai vciy 
common alfection of the female organs jf generation. "When the ab- 
domiiuil muscles, or those of the womb itself, become relaxed by in- 
suflicient nervous stimuli; when the vagina becomes weak through 
the effects of a debilitating leucorrha'a, so that it faiJs to do its part in 
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sustaining in its place the organ suspended -within its walls;, when a 
pernicious fashion induces a lady of not ver^ strong muscles to com- 
l)ress lier waist so as to press down the stomach and bowels below 
their normal position; or when a pregnant female, bent on expelling 
fi-om the uterus the embryo of a human being, resorts to some mean? 
to effect abortion, the advent of that distressing disease usually termed 
" prolapsus uteri" may very reasonably be looked for. Although most 
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THE WOMB FALLEN BACKWARD AOAINST THE RECTUM. 

common to married ladies, single females are not exempt from it. If 
correct statistics of the prevalence of this disease could be presented, 
they would astonish the reader. 

Tiie womb usually falls either forward or backward. If forward, as 
represented in Fig. 42, the top of the uterus rests upon the bladder, cuus- 
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ing frequent desire for micturition. (In tliis illustration, a rcpresenta 
the womb, J, the bladder, and c, the rectum, or back passage.) If it falls 
backward, as represented in Fig. 43, it is apt to interfere with the free 
expulsion of the feces by its pressure on the rectum, predisposing the 
invalid to constipation ; and if, as is sometimes the case, in tiiis unnat- 
ural position, the womb presses against the neck of the bladder o 
ui ethra, micturition becomes ditBcult, and at times painful. This may 
also be the case when the womb has fallen forward, if the muscular 
relaxation is so great as to drop the womb below the upper or main 
])art of the bladder. 

Tiie womb may tip in any direction, but the kinds of prolapsus de- 
scribed are the most common. Occasionally a case is met with of 
introversion. When this disease occurs, the organ is often found to 
l>rotrude from the vagina, and the sufferings of tlie invalid are intense.. 

The genei'al symptoms of falling of the womb are, dragging or bear- 
ing down sensations in the lower part of the abdomen, j>ain and 
numbness in the limbs, weakness in the loins and lower part of the 
back. Leucorrhoea generally precedes it, and is in nearly all cases its 
constant companion. Existence to ladies thus afflicted is a burden, 
and marri id life a curse rather than a blessing. Unless relieved or 
cured, months and years of misery, according to the endurance of the 
fiull'erer, are fastened upon her, until consumption or some other dis- 
ease, in a fatal form, forever relieves her of her physical distress. 

In the incipient stages of the disease, the exercise of walking is 
necessary to keep up what is left of the muscular strength ; but in ad- 
vanced stages this exercise is generally too painful to be endured, and 
i!i such cases frequent manipulations of the abdomen with the hand 
should be resorted to 

To cure prolapsus, various utero-abdominal (should read abomina- 
ble) supporter? or pessaries have been invented, more for the puri)uso 
of making money than doing good. These mechanical means are irri- 
tating to the womb and vagina, which are so delicately organized and 
l)ermeated with sensitive nerves, that constant contact with any wood, 
tjlass, earthen, or metallic contrivance used to support the parts, can 
«;dy give temporary relief and ultimate injury in most cases, while 
instances do occur in which th-^ first effects are so irritating and dis- 
tressing that the patient dies from inflammation induced thereby. 
Tliese worse than senseless things should be dispensed with entirely, 
and the disease treated localiy and constitutionally, as the commoD 
sense of the skillful physician naturally suggests. 
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Ur.cERATioN OF THE "WoMB is common to ladies of a scrofulous dia- 
thesis; a venereal taint in the system will also produce the disease. 
The neck of the uterus is its most common location, and it is attended 
with offensive discharges from the vagina, and much burning heat and 
pain in the region of the abdomen. Aside from its debilitating, pain- 
ful and offensive effects, it is apt to lead to cancer of the womb, a 
distressing disease, which is generally difficult of cure, particularly in 
its advanced stages. Ulceration may be easily eradicated, and I have 
cured many cases of cancer of the womb in its incipient stages. 
When either ulceration or cancer affect the vagina or womb, the acri- 
monious nature of the purulent secretions are such as to impart disease 
to the organs of the male in copulation, unless the Membraneous 
Envelope is used. 

Polypus of the "Womb. — This is a tumorous affection characterized 
by the growth of fleshy fungus, which often attains great size. This 
disease seldom occurs, except in cases which are affected more or less 
with scrofula. In such cases, often more than one tumor presents 
itself, some of which are hard and firm in their fibres, and others soft 
and spongy. Females affected with this difficulty are often suspected 
of pregnancy. I was once called upon by a lady affected with poly- 
pus of the womb, who had been pronounced pregnant by several 
physicians, some of whom had made private examinations. Had Jier 
disease been permitted to run on until a period when time would have 
disclosed the mistake, she might have become hopelessly incurable. A 
thorough examination satisfied me at once as to the nature of her 
disease, and I was enabled to prescribe remedies appropriate thereto. 

Dropsy of the "Womb. — This is a uterine disease which is not so 
common as the ones I have previously considered. Occasionally, 
cases are met with in a large practice, and in mine, I have found it 
quite as prevalent as other dropsical affections. This disease often 
leads to the suspicion that the invalid is pregnant, and sometimes 
p'lvsicians who ought to discriminate more correctly, are deceived by 
it. It was owing to the palpable ignorance of those who were con- 
sidered the first physicians of England, that Lady Flora Hastings, a 
maid of honor to Queen Vittoria, was driven in disgrace from the 
court. She was supposed to be enceinte, and being a single lady, for 
her to become a mother would have had a most prejudicial effect 
upon the character of the court. The most notable matrons and 
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physicians were summoned to make an examination, and their decis- 
ion was confirmatory of the terrible suspicion. The broken-hearted 
lady soon afterward died of dropsy of tJie womb, which iiad deceived 
her medical examiners. Greater medical stupidity cannot be con- 
ceived of I Had her physicians possessed the skill which they should 
have possessed, to wisely discharge the responsible duties of their po- 
sition, the disease of the lady would have been readily detected, and 
her life and reputation saved. In both polypus and dropsy of tlio 
womb, the delicacy of ladies to submit to private examinations and the 
destitution of diagnostic skill in the medical profession, lead to somo 
mischievous blunders. Although I seldom find it necessary to re- 
sort to such examinations, to decide as to the true nature of the disease, 
cases occasionally occur in which such examinations are necessary; 
and when necessary, the good sense of tlie patient should overcome 
all feelings of delicacy. I had opportunity once, to admire the cour- 
age and good sense of a very respectable and modest young lady of 
sixteen or seventeen, who had cancer on the labia, which was so far 
advanced as to require local treatment. Although she possessed all 
the modesty and refinement common to the well-bred of her sex, she 
submitted without objection, and with commendable heroism, two or 
three times a week to the necessary topical treatment ; and I am fully 
convinced that my success in treating her case, was greatly owing to 
the freedom which enabled me to give the disease the attention it 
required. Had she been more prudish than sensible, th&re can be no 
doubt that her distressing affection would have proved fatal. 

"When ladies suflfering with uterirui difficulties apply to a physician, 
they must bear in mind that there is no part of tlieir system with 
which he is not thoroughly familiar. 

CnRONio IxFLAMMATiON OF THE "WoMB. — When, succceding child- 
birth, abortion, contusion, or other cause, acute inflammation ensues, if 
not properly treated by the medical attendant, either death, or chronic 
inflammation of that organ, is the result. The chronic form of the 
disease is characterized by soreness in the region of the uterus, great 
pain in cohabitation, nervousness, fretfulness, and, in many cases, pains 
in the breast. Sometimes the uterus will enlarge and the courses be- 
come irregular, scanty, or profuse. The inflamed and swollen uterus 
may press upon the bladder so as to interfere, more or less, with the 
urinary organs. This disease may be aggravated by hot and stimula- 
ting foods, condiments, violent exorcise, and grief. Local treatment, 
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alone, c.innot cure chronic inflammation of the womb, for in all cases 
of this kind, there are constitutional disturbances which must be re 
moved. 

XvMPnoMAXiA. — This is a name given tu a disease not unfrequently 
occurring among females of both high and humble life, and wliicli is 
characterized by a violent desire for coition. Hooper describes it as 
"a species of madness, or a high degree of hysterics. Its presence is 
known by the wanton behavior of the patient ; she speaks and acts 
with unrestrained obscenity, and, as the disorder increases, she scolds, 
cries, and laughs, by turns. While reason is retained she is silent, and 
seems melancholy, but her eyes discover an unusual wantonness. The 
symptoms are better or worse until the greatest degree of the disorder 
approaclies, and then, by every word and action, her condition is too 
manifest." The cause of this singular difficulty is altogether attribu- 
ted by medical writers to a local irritability of the procreative organs, 
I cannot acquiesce fully in this explanation. That nervous irritability, 
or rather, that too much nervous or electrical stimulus is present in 
tlK>se organs there can be no doubt; but an inharmonious distribution 
of the nervous forces among the organs of the brain manifestly pre- 
cedes or co-operates with the former condition. It is a fact that 
ought to be well understood, tliat the nervous forces, sometimes, in 
consequence of some violation of nature's laws, are withdrawn, or par- 
tially so, from one or more organs, and the excess given to another, 
so that, while one or more may be deprived, or nearly so, of tlieir 
vitaliiiing or stimulating presence, the recipient of the excess is excited 
to an unusual degree. Thus one or more of the organs of the brain 
may become abnormally excited at the expense of inactivity to the 
rest, so that a person will be fanatical on some one subject and think 
and talk of little else. In brief, he has a " hobby," In consequence 
of this mental inharmony, growing out of an unequal distribution of 
the nervous forces among the organs of the brain, we often meet with 
crazy poets, fanatical religionists, mad politicians, luny inventors, 
harum-scarum doctors, etc., etc. Now, when the causes of these pecu- 
liar conditions of mind are understood, according to my explanation, 
is it not easy to see how an excess of nervous force may be sent to the 
organ of amativeness, at the expense of other organs of the brain? If 
the reasoning and moral organs are robbed to supply this excess, how 
natural that a lady who may have previously sustained a spotless cliar- 
acter for modesty and reserve, should, with such an abnormal condi- 
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tion of the mental faculties, exliibit uncontrollable emotions in the 
presence of gentlemen. The intellectual organs are almost parahv.ed, 
and the nervous or electrical stimulus which should give them activity 
is ex])cnded upon amativeness ; and tliis orgau, very naturally, expends 
its excess upon llie nerves centering in the sexual or procreative sys- 
tem, of which it is the head and director. 

Females laboring under nymphomania deserve rather the sympathy 
than the condemnation of friends. It is a species of monomania, and 
as such should shield its victim from unjust and uncharitable asper- 
sions. 

When the blood is diseased and nymphomania exists, inflammation, 
irritation, and sometimes ulceration, locate about the pudenda, vagina, 
and uterus, rendering the parts sore and extremely tender. But thia 
condition of the organs is not sufficient to deter the female from the 
act of coition if the opportunity offers. A very respectable married 
lady, afflicted with this malady, whose desire for coition was inces- 
sant, in describing her symptoms to me in a letter, said — " In describ- 
ing myself, I cannot think of any better way of expressing myself than 
to say it feels good to be hurt." This quaint and frank statement con- 
veys the idea exactly, for the nervous excitability of the organs of 
amativeness and the sexual parts, demands gratification, however sen- 
sitive the latter may become by the presence of ulcerous or intlanmia- 
tory diseases. 

My mode of treating nymphomania without complications, is such 
administrations of electricity as are calculated to equalize the nervous 
circulation, and draw oif the excess from the organ of amativeness 
and the sexual parts. In complications growing out of blood imjiuri- 
ties, the treatment must combine both electrical and blood-purifying 
remedies. My theory of the disease is original, as is also my mode of 
ti^eating it, but my success in its management convinces rae that both 
are correct. 

«» 

Anthropophobia and Sexttal Apathy. — These are tlie very antip- 
odes of nymphomania. The first causes repugnance to, or dread 
of coition; and the other, a perfect disinclination for the act. These 
are much more prevalent diseases than nymphomania. I term them 
diseases because they are manifestly entitled to this classification. All 
perfectly formed females, if their organs of amativeness are prop- 
erly active, and their sexual organs in a normal condition, are sus- 
cfcptible to amative desires and emotions, and pleasurable sexual 
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excitation. Inasmuch as the size of the organ of amativencsii varies 
in difuTc^nt females, of course this susceptibility varies in a corre- 
6pori«Iing degree ; but when repugnance or total inditference exists, 
one of the faculties which God designedly implanted in women, is 
paralyzed, as much as the arm is paralyzed if it is deprived of sensa- 
tion and motion. 

It is not, however, my design to treat of these diseases here. I 
choose to reserve a further consideration of them to an essay in chap- 
ter VIII., part II., to which the interested reader is referred. I merely 
desire to name them in this connection, because I regard sexual 
repugnance and inditference as diseases of so prevalent a nature as to 
deserve mention in this essay on chronic diseases of the female organs 
of procreation. 

The consideration of ovarian diseases might appropriately find 
place in this essay, but as the same ground will have to be passed 
over, under the head of Barrenness, space will be saved by omitting 
the matter here. 

Treatment of Diseases of the Female Organs of Procreation. — 
More or less has already been said under each head, of the treatment 
best adapted to them. All, Icacorrhoea, falling of the womb, ulceration 
of the womb, polypus of the womb, and chronic inflammation of the 
womb, need constitutional as well as local treatment. Nymphoma- 
nia, anthropophobia, sexual ai)athy, ovarian diseases, immoderate flow- 
ing of the menses, suppression of the menses, and other difficulties in- 
volving these organs, also require treatment no less thorough. Whatever 
benefit may be derived from simply local treatment, can only prove 
temporary, as all must be satisfied who have resorted to medical men 
pursuing this plan of treatment alone. In ray practice, I have gener- 
ally found myself able to permanently cure them ; in cases not cura- 
ble, I have had the happiest success in giving relief. The reason for 
this is, *hat I first satisfy my mind regarding constitutional cause or 
causes^ and treat that or them, at the sime time I am treating eff'ects, 
or in other words, local difficulties. What I have in various parts of 
this essay denominated immediate, intermediate, exciting or provok- 
i:ig causes of uterine disease, may be properly termed sub-causes. 
Tlie vascular or nervous system, or both of these systems, must have 
been antecedently diseased or impaired, to allow the sub-causes to 
which I have alluded, to fasten chronic affections upon these organs, 
unless they wore directly caused bv mechanical injuries or venereal 
9* 
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contagion ; and even in these cases, the blood and nervous sx'stem 
heconie involved and react upon the local diseases, so that ])ertcct 
recovery in all cases depends upon the comprehensive treatment I 
have named. 

Electricity, properly applied or adtninistcred, has remarlcable cura- 
tive powers in all cases of uterine allections, and since the inventio 
of my Magnetic-stool, I believe the most hopeless cases can usuaPy 
be cured. No future invention in this age of ingenuity, it seems to 
uie, can be better adapted to the treatment of female complaints, for 
it enables the operator to give the most thorough application without 
the least discomfort to, or indelicate exposure of, the patient's person. 
Indeed, it carries the gentle electrical cun-ent to the parts most affect- 
ed, without any direct agency of the physician, nor does any tijing 
which has been used by one patient come in personal contact with 
another, exeept such pai-ts as can be seen to have passed through tlie 
Lands of a laundress, thus rendering the operation comfortable, free 
from embarrassment on the part of the patient, }»nd what is still more 
important, free from the possibility of imparting to one the poisonous 
infection of another. In those cases which can be placed under my 
personal treatment, the applications of electricity through my Magnet- 
ic-stool, will prove a valuable auxiliary. Those suffering with uterine 
oifficulties, who reside at a distance and cannot visit me, are referred to 
pages 110 and 238. 

BAREENNESS. 

This word designates a physical condition abhorrent to every one who 
Is not already a parent. Whether love of children is limited or univer- 
sal, t!ie idea of being barren, is one from which every individual who 
has been long married, and has not, at least, one cliild to enliven the 
family circle, instinctively recoils. Such a condition has in all nature 
but one parallel, and that the great desert which spreads its vast 
expanse weariedly before the eye, without a blade of grass, leaf, twig, 
or tree to nod a welcome to the passing breeze, nor the first crystal 
of water to reflect in prismatic colors the golden rays of the sun. 
With many females, the grave is more cheerfully looked forward to 
than childless longevity, and not a few husbands would rather die ia 
the prime of manhood, leaving an heir, than to live to gray old age 
and be esteemed incapable of reproduction. The careless world 
cannot know the secret yearnings of the hearts of such unfortunate 
pea-sons so well as the physician ; nor is the family doctor so liable to 
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find them out as one engaged in a national practice, like myself. A 
majority of childless married people will strive to make their neigh- 
bors think they caimot endure children, wliile the physician in whom 
tliey have confidence, living ten, twenty, or a thousand miles off, is 
intrusted witli the secret of their hearts' desire. Now, I am betray- 
ing the confidence of no one in making these general remarks. I 
never breathe the professional secrets intrusted to my keeping, nor 
would I make these general allusions to them, except for the fact that 
those of my readers with a houseful of babies might feel surprised to 
find space, however limited, devoted to the subject of ban-enness. 

A lady wiio lias had four or five children, generally wishes herself 
barren, feeling that she has done her share toward populating the 
world, and she is entirely unfitted by her fruitfulness, to sympathize 
with one, who, loving children, has none of her own to love. But, 
taking a serious view of the matter, however badly children may some- 
times turn out, childless old age is a dismal future for the mind to 
dwell upon, and, having reached it, the present is no less cheerless. 
The hearthstone of a married pair, in the vigor of life, is electrified 
with the presence of the bright roguish eyes which mischievously 
watch the smiles and frowns of approving and reproving papas and 
mammas, while no vernacular is so enchanting as the hesitating and 
rambling utterances of " our baby" when it first begins to kill the 
king's English. The new father seems more dignified, and stands 
several inches higher in his stockings, while the mother is never tired 
of relating tlie extraordinary feats and accomplishments, or quoting 
the wise remarks of her prodigy. Passing the meridian of life, doting 
parents watcli with pride the developing genius of a promising son, or 
Fit'- the unfolding brilliancy, beauty, or 

goodness of a favorite daughter, 
while tlie infirmities of old age are 
deprived of their depressing iufluen 
ces by the aftectionate attentions of 
grateful children. Therefore the de. 
sire for children is natural, and all 
honorable means to obtain them ex- 
cusable. A lady who is devotedly 
attached to them cannot imagine 
how far she might go in her at- 
tempts to become a mother, unless j^laced right in the position of one 
who has spent many years of married life without a sign of pregnancy. 




A, Micioscoyic view of healthy spermato- 
zoa. 

B Microscopic view of sickly and inanimate 
spermatozoa found in the seminal 
fluids of a ban-en man. 
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Nor can a man picture to himself the mortification one feels wlio 
]>asses years in the state of matrimony without hccoming a father, 
unless he has liimself been in that position. Then, too, the orpan of 
]ihiloprogenitivenes3 is often large in the male as well as in the female 
brain, thus adding an additional incentive to second every cft'ort of tho 
wife to overcome unfruitfulness. 

Barrenness is not always peculiar to females, as many suppose. 
Wives are often considered barren by their Imsbands and friends 
when all they require for fecundation, is the introduction in the va- 
gina or womb, of a healthy spermatozoon, or, in other words, one of 
the animalculiB found to exist in the healthy male semen, possessing 
vitality enough to impregnate the ovum or egg of tho female. (See a, 
figure 44.) A Imsband jnay be to all exterual appearances liealthy, 
and his procreative organs may seem perfectly sound, and cai)able of 
yielding sexual gratification to both himself and wife, but if tlie sem- 
inal fluid which he deposits in the vagina is destitute of spermatozoa, 
or if the latter are feeble and almost lifeless, as represented in n, figure 
44, then, in reality, he is barren. Feeble spermatozoa have not the 
requisite animation to ascend the cavity of the womb or fallopian 
tubes, or, having done so, they have not the strength to penetrate the 
egg. The idea is popularly entertained that if the husband has the 
ability to perform the copulative act, and no issue results therefrom, 
the wife is, without question, barren. But it is only necessary to look 
at the illustrations referred to, which are the results of careful micro 
scopical examinations, to be convinced that such a notion is erroneous, 
and does injustice to many a female whose procreative organs are 
perfect in their formation and healthy in their condition. Besides the 
evidences revealed by the microscope, childless widowers have been 
known to marry the second or third time and still die without ever 
lia\'ing become fathers, while one of their wives, and possibly each of 
them, has been the mother of children by a former husband or became 
so by a subsequent marriage. 

It is undeniable that barrenness is more often the fault of the wife 
than of the husband. There is probably no (jood reason why this should 
be so, except the fact that attention to domestic duties renders the faith- 
ful housewife more sedentary in her habits. There are several bad or 
avoidable reasons, principal among Avhich is her slavery to pernicious 
customs. I have said so much concerning this matter in various 
portions of this book, it is unnecessary for me to more than allude 
to it here. 
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N'ot by any means one of the least of avoidable canscs is the way in 
■n hich the yonng girl grows np, witliont learning any thing of the 
care necessary to be bestowed upon her sexual organs, except what 
she stumbles into or learns accidentally. The dawn of puberty is au 
important epoch in the life of the young female, and at this time she 
needs advice which only the intelligent mother, or the physician, can 
give; but how seldom, very seldom, she receives it! All inattention 
to the natural functions, or a local derangement of tlie i)rocreative or- 
gans, has a tendency to induce nervous and vascular derangements, 
and these, in turn, fasten the local difficulty more permanently upon 
the victim. 

Some young ladies grow up in such abject ignorance of themselves 
that they are frightened when their menses appear, and resort to all 
manner of expedients to arrest the natural flow of the menstrual 
discharge. I have had cases of uterine diseases in advanced woinan- 
liood under my care, whose ill-health was induced by such ignorance 
and folly in girlhood. "When the flow is allowed to go on without 
interruption, proper attention is not given to cleanliness after each 
period, as already explained in my remarks on leucorrhoea. 

Under such circumstances it is not strange that the procreative or- 
gans of the female are more often diseased than those of the male, and 
that barrenness oftener exists in the wife than in the husband. 

The most common immediate cause of barrenness in the female 
is a diseased condition of the ovaries where the eggs or ova are pro- 
duced. There are a great many names given to the various forms of 
disease these organs are subject to, but they may be briefly summed up 
as inflammatory, ulcerous, cancerous, tumorous, dropsical, or paralytic 
in their cliaracter. 

Fig. 45 represents an ovarian affection not unfrequently met with. 
The letters h represent a variety of cysts and abnormal formations of 
the ova or eggs. In this affection the whole organ becomes distended 
and often pjlinful, while the regularity of the menses is generally in 
some measure interfered with. A female afflicted with an ovarian 
disease of this character may be compared to a tree that puts forth 
sickly blossoms, followed with fungus or blasted imitations of fi'uit, 
which fall to tlie ground without ever reaching maturity. Many of 
my readers have doubtless seen just such trees, which, however beau- 
tiful to look upon, produce nothing but withered, fibrous, shapeless 
fungi, which could hardly be called imitations of fruit. Well, now, tlie 
ova produced by an ovary in the situation of that represented by Fig. 
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45, contain none of those elements of vitality which will enable them 
by combination with the si)ennatozoa to form the embryos of human 
beings. Contrast tliis picture with Fig. 46, and the non-])rorossional 
reader can readily appreciate the difference in the appearance of a 
diseased and a healthy ovary. In the latter the dark spots similar to 
the one marked a, represent the forming ova or eggs, and the light 
spots with dark centers, like the one near b, the follicles which have 
discharged the matured ova. 

Perhaps a more common affection of the ovaries than that just con- 
sidered is partial paralysis. The ovaries may become partiully para- 



Leucorrhoea and ulceration of the womb are often immediate causes 
of barrenness in females. If the secretions of the vagina or the dis- 
charges from the ulcerations of the womb are of a very acrimonious 
character, the spermatozoa of the male, in their ascent toward the fal- 
lopian tubes, might as well encounter the poisonous secretions of the 
Upas tree as those deadly fluids emanating from organs which, iu 
health, extend a hospitable welcome to them. 

Barrenness iu females may be caused by the fal'opian tubes having 
become glued to the ovaries. It may be produced ia' sujjpression of 
the menses; by the induration or relaxation of the neck of the uterus; 
by a Avant of erectile or contractile power of the procreative organs 
of the female as described in my essay on Lnpotency; by too great 
similarity in the temperaments of the husband and wife; by too great 
amative excitability at the time of coition, in consequence of which 
the violent movements of the fallopian tubes rujituie the egg or 
ovum, or an excess of i-eciprocal magnetism destroys the vitality of 




DISEASED OVARY. 



Fig. io. 



lyzed, as well as any other 
organs of the body, and the 
absence of nervous stinmli 
renders them inactive in the 
performance of their func- 
tions. In such cases these or- 
gans are not a little unlike 
those of elderly females who 
have passed the age for child- 
bearing, as represented in Fig. 
47. Such persons appear to 
enjoy good health, and really 
do not feel any discomfort in 
the region of the ovaries. 
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the male and female germs. Barrenness arising from the last-named 
cause is what suggested to my mind tlie electro-uiagnetic preventive 
macliine, as described in my essay on the i>revention of conception. 

There are some congenital malformations of the female organs of 
generation which occasionally produce barrenness, but these are rare; 
and inasmuch as they are incurable, it is hardly worth while to spend 
time and space in treating of them. All the immediate causes I have 
thus far mentioned are generally curable under skillful treatment, and, 
although it is not easy to give 
the symptoms which attend each 
phase, so that a person affected 
with barrenness can determine for 
him or herself the actual cause, a 
personal examination of both hus- 
band and wife will enable the skill- 
ful physician who has given much 
attention to this department of 
practice, to determine ; and, usu- 
ally, answers to questions on page 
233, from both parties, will give 
me the necessary information to 
arrive at a correct diagnosis. tuk ovary in health. 

Barrenness invariably requires electricity in some form as an ad- 
.■Jnnetive remedy to completely rectify the difficulty. Such treatment 
as I refer to on page 110 is well adapted to its cure. At least one 
case has occurred under my treatment by electrical medication, in 
which a lady, quite advanced in life^ under my care for other com- 
plaints, and who was considered hopelessly barren, became enceinte. 
She had considered herself in this respect past aii help, and only 
wanted to obtain a comfortable degree of health, but no sooner did 
her system become perfectly free from disease by the use of my elec- 
trical medication, than conception took place. She was quite indig- 
nant with me when I told her the new symptoms she described were 
indicative of gestation, for she thought it impossible ;• nor could she 
credit my diagnosis until the fttus gave pretty convincing proofs of 
its existence by the occasional exercise of its muscles. I have been 
remarkably successful with my system of treatment in cases of younger 
females and those in the prime of life. Occasional cases will occur in 
which applications of electricity, passing the currents through the 
complet*} apparatus whicl^I have invented, are necessary. There can 
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be nothing more complete, it seems to me, for the treatment of such 
difficulties tlian my magnetic-stool. The organs most at fault are 
reached in a manner not uncomfortable or disagreeable to the most 
nervous or modest. 

Obstinate barrenness in males, is more dillicult of cure, and some- 
times baffles the skill of the physician. Strange as it may ajipear, the 
artificial injection of healthy male semen into the vagina has been 
resorted to by resolute and determined, but virtuous wives, in their 
childless despair. Some physiologists claim that the spermatozoa ol 
the male will retain their vigor and impregnating power if put in 
warm water and injected with a syringe ; but no successful experi- 
ment is adduced to sustain the hypothesis. Still, there are means by 
which the artificial injection of healthy male spermatic fluids may be 
made so as to induce impregnation. Electricity, however, projicrly 
applied, will cure many a case of male barrenness, which ordinary 
systems of medication have failed to favorably aflect. No married 
pair should despair of having children until skillful electrical medica- 
tion has been tried, but skillful electrical applications will often cure 
when the former fails. Too nmch care to protect the embryo cannot 
be taken by a lady who, after years of fruitless marriage, becomes 
enceinte. Such a person is much more liable to miscarry, and miscar- 
riages are apt to render a predisposition to barrenness more confirm- 
ed. I have had ladies under my care, who, after having by patient 
perseverance in my treatment, attained the condition so long sought 
for, failed to reach the full realization of their hopes by falls, frights, 
excessive fatigues, or some cause of like nature, and I have found it 
quite impossible, in some cases, to restore the tone of the reproduc- 
tive organs so that pregnancy M'ould again take place. 

Before concluding this essay, I have a word to say to the jealous 
husband who is, or may become, the father of an only child after 
years of unproductive married life, followed, after the birth of one 
child, with years no less sterile. In some cases, the causes producing 
barrenness are temporarily removed, even when husband and wife havd 
been pursuing no medical treatment for that purpose. A barren wife 
may, under an unusual, and only temporarily improved condition of the 
procreative organs, develop a perfect egg, which may be impregnated 
and become a healthy fetus; or a barren husband under a temporarily 
improved condition of his genital organs, may give to the wife a healthy 
spermatozoon with like result, but subsequent sterility ought not to lead 
the hu.sbaud to suspect the fidelity of his wife, because the reprodun 
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tive organs of either sex are as liable to sudden and tem])(;vary con- 
valescence when abnormal, as any other organ in the body. C.ises 
have occun-ed of persons who have been nearly all their lives bbnd, 
but who have suddenly received the gift of sight for a nion?ent, for a 
day, for a week, for a month, but as suddenly relapsed into tiie same 
darkness which had so long enveloped them. Confirmed dyspeptics 
will occasionally, or for once, be able to eat a hearty meal witlioufc 
suffering the usual distress, in consequence of a sudden or tempo- 
rary improvement of the organs of digestion. So all the organs of 

the body are liable to 
fluctuations. If usually in 
liealtli they may liave an 
hour or a day of disease. 
Jf usually diseased, they 
may have an hour or a 
TiiK ovAKY IS OLD ACT, day of frcedom from that 

disease. The procreative organs are not exempt from this liability. 

The foregoing hints are suggested to my mind by some cases of 
matrimonial unhappiness which have come under my observation. I 
■will relate one in this connection. A lady once called on me who had 
been married twelve or fifteen years, and had had but one child, and 
that after nine fruitless years. Her previous and subsequent periods 
of sterility aroused the green-eyed monster in her husband, and she 
assured me her home had become a perfect pandemonium ; first be- 
cause she did not have a child, and next, because, having one, she did 
not have more, from which latter fact he imagined he was not its nat- 
ural father. I would advise all husbands who are afraid to father chil- 
dren which in their jealousy they think do not belong to them, to read 
my Philosophy of Child-marking (see page 343), which, I think, will 
have the etifect to make husbands more attentive to their wives, in or- 
der that they may so win the love of those who are to become the 
mothe'*s of their offspring, that a child will be marked ty them in em- 
bryo life. Jealousy and abuse of the wife will do more to insure the 
birth of children by her resembling other people, than could possibly 
result from actual impregnation by the spermatozoa of others if confi- 
dence and kindness be generally manifested by the husband. Treat a 
wife badly, if the spermatozoon which impregnates her may have 
been pi'oduced in you, the chances are, the child will resemble some 
one lier mind more agreeably dwells upon. Treat her kindly, and 
though she uuiy, under a Tnomentary impulse, be impregnated by an- 
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other, tlie chances are ten to one the chihl will ixseinhlo you, and, in 
fact, be your own as much as if the little germ, in.sij;nilicant in itself, 
had orijiinated in your own organs of reproduction (see page o')i). 
But, aside from tliese suggestions, do not suspect unchastity in your 
"wife merely because, after years of barrenness, she accidentally con- 
ceives, and then, after the bu-th of oue child, relapses into the foi-mer 
eterile condition ; such a circumstance is not uncommon when the 
mother of the first and last baby never for a moment relinquislied tiie 
chastity and fidelity which Ciesar demanded that a wife should pos- 
sess. 

DirOTEN-CY. 

This term may bo properly applied to that inactivity of the organ 
of ainativeness, or that interruption of its nervous or electrical com- 
munication with the procreative organs, which paralyzes tlie erectile 
tissue or muscles of the latter. It is usually only used in speaking of 
such dilficulties among males. But it is a ])hysiologieal truth, pro- 
mulgated for the first time in this place, unless contained in some 
medical work which I have not liad the pleasure of perusing, that 
females as well as males are sometimes impotent. I know liow the 
lexicographer defines the term, but I claim for it a more extended ap- 
plication than is usually conceded, and the correctness of my position 
will be made plain in a few paragrajjhs. 

What is termed " erectile tissue" seems to consist of loose elastic 
tissue intimately interwoven with nerves, and divided into multitudi- 
nous cells, into which, under excitement, blood is forced, filling or con- 
gesting them to their utmost capacity. The penis and glans-penis o^ 
the male, and the clitoris, nymphaj or internal labia, and a i)ortion of 
the vagina of the female, are largely composed of this tissue, and the 
nerves in these parts being numerous, and in a healthy state sensi- 
tive, a little titillation will give tliem prominence and turgidity. Or, 
if the organ of amativeness becomes aroused without any sudi local 
titillation, it precipitates such a supply of electrical stimuli upon the 
nerves of the organs under its control, that they suddenly become 
erected. The nervous forces so sent not only contract the muscles of the 
arteries adjacent to tlie erectile tissue, by which their blood is forced 
into the latter, but the heat which the presence of the nervous stimuli 
creates, also invites the pressure of blood. Evei-y person who lias 
evt-r immersed his feet in hot water, has undoubtedly noticed liow dis- 
U-iided the veins of them become. This is not ir. consequence of the 
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contact of the water itself 
with the feet, but because 
the water imparts its heat 
to them, while the blood 
is ever ready to congest 
any part of tlic system 
which is unduly heated. 
Kow, whether or not 
the external temperature 
of the erectile tissue is 
heightened, so as to be 
perceptible, when the or- 
gan of amativeness warms 
it np with its magnetic 
influence, certain it is, an 
unusual degree of heat is 
present therein, and that 
there is every incentive 
given for the blood to oc- 
cupy and distend it, as well by invitation as by coercion. 

But it is not by the congestion of the erectile tissue alone that the 
penis of the male and the clitoris, nymphre, etc., of the female be- 
come erected under amative excitement. All of these organs are also 
provided with erectile muscles, which, when free from the presence 
of the electrical excitation, are flabby and shrunken in size, and under 
excitement, extended and rigid. 

The fallopian tubes of the female which carry the egg from the ova- 
ries to the uterus, not only seem to be spongy bodies, capable of dis- 
tention by congestion of blood in their veins, but like the penis, 
clitoris, and other erectile organs of both sexes, are also provided with 
erectile muscular fibers. These tubes, commencing at the uterus and 
terminating in a fringe-like protuberance called the fimbriss, in juxta- 
position with tlie ovaries, are represented by c c, and h b, in Fig. 48. 
During coition, if the female is not impotent, the fallopian tubes are 
erect, and at the climax of the act, the fimbrife grasp the ovaries. 
If the egg or ovum is matured, it is sucked up by them and carried to 
meet the spermatozoa of the male for impregnation. I know it is dis- 
puted by some physiological writers that the fimbrijB grasp the egg 
under the influence of the sexual orgasm, but their objections ar» 
l-oorly supported, or I better say, well refuted by facts. 



Fig. 4S. 




WOMB, OVARIES, FAI.T.OPIAN TfltF-S, KTr. 

a, ripht ovary; J b, the finibri.T on either siilc. On 
one side the fimbria- are soon spread over the ovary, 
and on the other in the act of t;iking up an ovutn 
or egg from the ovary ; c e. the fallopian tubes ; d, 
an ovum being grasped by the fimbriie ; «, an ovum 
descending the fallopian tube toward the womb, 
after having been taken uj) by the fimbriie ; J\ cavity 
of the womb ; q g, body of the womb ; /t, wall ot lue 
vagina; i, vagina; broad ligaments ; k k, round 
ligaments. 
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Blundell says: ''The vaginal canal during heat is never at rest; it 
shortens, it lengthens, it changes continually in its circular dimen- 
sions, and when irritated, especially, will sometimes contract to one 
third its quiescent diameter. In addition to this, the vagina perlbrma 
another movement, which consists in the falling down, as it were, of 
that part of the vagina which lies in the vicinity of the womb, so 
that every now and then, it lays itself out flatly over this orifice, as 
we should apply the hand over the mouth in an attempt to stop it." 
The entrance to the vagina is also provided witli a sphincter muscle, 
which, in health, contracts so as to prevent, in a measure, the escape 
of the seminal fluids injected therein. 

Now, then, in my opinion, when the organ of atnativeness is cut off 
from proper electrical communication with the erectile tissue and mus- 
cles, so that the erection and proper action of the procreative organs 
are imperfect, the disease may be properly termed impotency, whether 
the person so afi'ected be female or male. The disease, wli ether it exists 
in one sex or the other, is certainly identical in its nature and effects. 

The fact that the organ of amativeness in the Congress or Parlia- 
ment of the mental faculties, is the member who governs the amorous 
impulses, that the organs of generation act under its direction, and 
that it communicates with the latter by the nervous telegraph be- 
tween them, is illustrated in cases where the cerebellum (the part of 
the brain w'here amativeness resides) becomes diseased or impaired by 
accident. I have, at this time, a very respectable married lady under 
my treatment, whose cerebellum is the seat of painful neuralgia, and 
since the advent of this disease, she expresses the belief that neither 
marriage nor sexual intercourse is right, and it is with difficulty her 
friends can prevent her from separating from a kind and devoted hus- 
band, to whom she had, previous to this attack, been fondly attached. 
Pancoast mentions the case of a young officer, who, on the eve of 
marriage, received a "blow on the occiput (back of the head) by fall- 
ing from a horse. lie became impotent without any other derange- 
ment of his bodily or mental functions, and in his distress, upon 
discovering his imperfection, committed suicide on the morning fixed 
for the wedding." 

The various members of the body, are, in health, under the control 
of the congress of mental organs. If a mechanic wishes to build a 
house, Mr. Constructiveness telegraphs to the hands and feet to pro- 
ceed to execute the work. A congress of the various organs convenes, 
and Messrs. Causality, Comparison, Size, Ideality, etc., etc., al^ iiave 
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a voice in the matter. But Mr. Constructiveness is the " boss of tho 
job" and sees that tlie work is done up " ship-sbape." But if Mr. 
Constructiveness is shut otF from all communication with the head or 
feet by what is termed paralysis, then the hands cannot perform tlie 
work, and Mr. C. might as well shut up shop uniil the telegraphic 
or nervous communication is opened, and he obtains control of the 
wires or nerves. Now amativeness and philoprogenitiveness have 
agents to do their work. But if telegraphic communication is cut olF 
between the base of the brain and the organs of procreation, impo- 
tency is the result. 

Excessive study will sometimes so divert the nervous forces from 
the base of the brain that perfect disinclination for sexual intercourse 
will ensue, to those who previously possessed much amative passion. 
Here the intellectual organs consume all the brain nerve-force and 
starve out amativeness. On the other hand, cases occur, in which 
both men and women, by thinking too much of sexual matters, or 
from some other cause, which inharmonizes the distribution of the 
nervous forces among the mental faculties (so that the organ of amat- 
iveness is unduly excited), become crazy in ungovernable desires for 
constant gratification of their sexual instincts. This disease, when it 
affects females, is called nymphomania ; when it affects males, satyri- 
asis. 

Sometimes, tlie erectile tissue and muscles of the procreative organs 
are supplied at intervals, with nervous or electrical stimuli from what 
is called tlie inferior plexus, near the terminws of the spinal column ; 
while all direct or instantaneous communication between them and the 
organ of amativeness, seems to have ceased. In these cases erections 
will occur involuntarily or by titillation of the parts, but they gener- 
ally become flabby and powerless in any attempt at copulation. Such 
cases are not at all uncommon among males, for I have treated many 
of this description, and it is probable the difficulty is quite as common 
among females, although I have not had so many cases from among 
she latter, nor does it prevent them from indulging in a spiritless union 
with the opposite sex. 

Impotency in either sex, does not necessarily produce barrenness. 
If the testicles of the male secrete semon, containing healthy sperma- 
tozoa}, and the ovaries of the female produce comjilctely formed ova or 
eggs, then they are not in the strict signification of the term barren. 
In fact, impotent women do in many cases conceive by the spermatozosa 
being injected into tht mouth of the womb, and there finding a ma- 
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tured egg, wliich, if not taken up hy the fiiubrifo of the fallopian tubes 
during coition, may liave entered and descended one of the tubes u 
short time before. 

Tlie organ of [)liiloprogenitiveness is often active when the organ of 
amativeness is powerless, and the ditiiculty in the way of ilie iuii)oton(; 
man, if he has he;dthy spermato/.oae, lies in his inability to penetrate 
the female organs. IStill, under a local excitation of the parts, if taken 
advantage of, the act may be accomi)lished. In some cases, amative- 
ness may even be active, and the person may have the strongest desire 
for sexual intercourse without tlie ability to perform the act satisfacto- 



Fig. 49. 




FRONT VIEW or THE PENIS. 

A, tlie glans-penis, the comiga 
ted lines indicating the ap 
peiiraiiceof tlie erectile tissue 
under the microscope; it, ori- 
fice of the urethra ; o. the fore- 
skin; D, the groat vein; e e, 
nei'ves; f k, artt-ries; o g, 
cavernous boilies in the pe- 
nis; II. uretlira; i i, the erec- 
tor muscles. 



rily. When this is the case, amativeness is 
sutficiently stimulated by the nervous forces 
in the brain, but either the nervous commu- 
nication between it and the sexual organs, 
or else the nerves in the sexual organs 
themselves, are paralyzed or partly so. 

The causes of impotency are as numerous 
as those which pi-oduce nervous inharmony 
of any kind. Perhaps the most commou 
are, intemperance in the use of stimulating 
food and drinks, masturbation, and sexual 
excess. Among ladies, sedentary habits may 
be the most frequent cause. Their muscu- 
lar systems become relaxed, and their ner- 
vous systems disordered, for want of pure 
air and out-of-door exercise. 

Various medical devices of a topical or 
local character have been resorted to by 
physicians to c ire the disease, and it seems 
to me that no argument is required to prove 
their inefficiency. The seat of the disease, 
as I have already shown, is not in the geni- 
tal organs, except in occasional cases. In 
a great majority of them the disease is the 
result of a want of proper communication 
between the cerebellum and tlie organs of 
procreation. What is wanted then, is some 
remedy or remedies calculated to re-establish 
tliat connection. Is it not self-evident that 
electricity in some form is alone capable 
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effecting tliis result? Unless the coramv.nication has heen inter- 
rupted by the destruction of some portion of tlie nerves connect- 
ing the upj)cr organs with the lower ones, by a knife, rit!e-bull, 
or otiier missile penetrating the body, of course the lines or nerves 
for such coniniunication are there the same as before impotency 
All that is necessary is to stimulate them into acticiti/, and ren- 
der thera ouce more conductors of the telegraphic messages which 
amativeness desires to send. If the impotency results from in- 
activity or partial paralysis of amativeness itself, then that must bo 
awakened to new life. In all other forms of paralysis, or want of 
nervous action in any part or parts, it is universally conceded tliat 
electricity is the true remedy. Then why not in tliis? All these ar- 
guments, however, are only necessary for such persons as are afliicted 
with impotency who have never stopped to consider the i)athology ot 
the disease, and the most rational mode of effecting a, cure. I will 
close this essay by inviting all who are laboring under this mortifying 
disease to call on me in person or consult me by letter. (See p-age 238.) 

SEMmAL TVEAKXESS. 

This disease is technically termed Spermatorrhijea, and is usually 
the offspring of masturbation or self- 
abuse, altliough occasional instances are 
met with in which the difficulty was un- 
questionably inberited from the father. 
It exhibits itself locally by involuntary 
discharges of the seminal fluids through 
the orifice of the penis, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, from the urethra. In the 
advanced stages of the disease there is 
also a wasting away of one or both of 
the testicles. In the illustrations. Fig. 
50, A represents a healthy testicle, and 
B one which has become wasted by 
masturbation and seminal weakness. 

Tliere are, in reality, two kinds of 
sperinatorrhcea, whicli are of so ojipo- 
site a nature that treatment beneMcial 

to one is injurious to the other. One ^ i-eiirosouls one in health; n, cne 

results from an excessive exjieuditure waswd by masturbatiou. 
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of nervous stimuli on the organ of amativcness and the organs of pro- 
creation ; and the other, from a want of nervous vitality in the proci-e- 
ative oi'gans, while tiie organ of ainativeness may or nuiy not be 
ahnormally excited. In the former, or where there is undue excita- 
hility of the organs of amativeness and generation, emissions occur 
with erections, and usually under the influence of lascivious dreams. 
The victim is suddenly aroused under the most intense amative excite 
ment, just as the seminal fluids are ejected, or, in some cases, he may 
not discover what has happened until some time afterward, althoug'i 
he remembers, either clearly or vaguely, the amorous dream under 
which the excitement and seminal loss took place. A person predis- 
posed to this form of the disease may have it greatly aggravated by 
pin-worms in the rectum, or by any affection of the vascular system 
which produces an itching humor in tiie urino-genital organs. Tlio 
worms will so titillate tlie nerves leading to the sexual parts, tliat 
erections and losses of semen result. A slight inflammation or erup- 
tion in the neck of the bladder may, when the latter becomes dis- 
tended with urine in sleep, cause an erection ; and if the person 
becomes sufficiently awakened to get up and urinate, an unnatural 
emission of semen may be avoided. If he does not, the debilitating 
discharge is almost sure to take place. 

The other form of Spermaf<n-rlioea, arising from a relaxed condition 
of the organs, or, in otiier words, from a want of proper nervous stim- 
ulus to give strength to the spermatic vessels and ducts, is usually the 
most difficult and troublesome. It is the open door to impotency, and 
frequently the latter exists with it, or, perhaps I had better say, that it 

continues after imj)otency has 
taken place. A person afflict- 
ed with spermatorrha'a of tliis 
character loses the seminal flu- 
ids on almost any occasion giv- 
ing rise to amative emotion, 
or physical effort. They exude 
when in the company pf ladies, 
or in riding, walking, or urinat- 
ing, and particularly at stool, 
if costive. Fig. 51 represents 
srEPM TozoA. ETC. a microscopic view of the 

Discorercd by the aid of the inicroscop., in the spermato- 
uritie of one h.iVing the worst furin 01 sperniat- ° ' 

oriiiocH. '^o^ found in the urine o*^ 
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OTie afflicted with this disease. The spermatic fluids may be wasted 
in this way for weeks, months, and sometimes years, if the constitu- 
tion of the victim holds out so long, without his being aware of 
the drain which his system is suffering under, although he cat;!iot 
fail to suffer from its effects. Some persons of constipated habits, 
troubled with this form of spermatorrhoea, eject large quantities at 
every stool ; others will merely find, by examination, a drop or two 
oozing from the urethra. These diurnal losses are, if possible, more 
exhaustive than the noctui'nal, and the mental sufferings of the patient 
are usually intense. 

I have yet to speak of a more difficult and debilitating form of sper- 
matorrhoea than what I havs already mentioned, and that is a compli- 
cation involving both of the forms described. Persons affected in 
this way will have occasional erections, attended with frightful losses, 
while they are almost constantly suffering with diurnal discharges. 
Their procreative organs seem to be vibrating between an excess of 
nervous stimulus and an entire want of it. There is seldom, in such 
cases, any mental control of the parts. Erections will take place in- 
voluntarily, when cohabitation is not thought -of, but when desired, 
the erectile tissue and muscles are flabby and powerless. 

The local symptoms attending the several phases of sperinatorrlioea, 
I have already given. The constitutional symptoms are various, ac- 
cording to the temperament and idiosyncrasies of the invalid. In 
some cases only a little nervous irritability or debility is experienced, 
while the mind gradually loses its vigor and activity. The victim is 
no more aware of the gradual approach of imbecility than an old, in- 
firm man who is losing his faculties day by day and seems nncon- 
Bcious of declining intellect, and feels exasperated if his abilities are 
questioned. Another is alive to his actual condition — finds his mem- 
ory waning — his powers of concentrating thought declining — and 
both his bodily and mental energies wasting away. Still another 
loses suddenly his mental powers, and becomes idiotic or insane. 
Still a greater number live in the greatest mental and physical 
despair, if not actual wretchedness. Hypochondriasis seizes upon 
Shew. ; — they are full of whims and bugbears ; they imagine the ujv 
proach of all sorts of evils ; feelings of dread constantly overpower 
them ; and they fear death as if it were a plunge into a pit of burning 
sulphur or something worse, and nothing in nature can excite their 
admiration or awaken within them pleasurable emotions. They are 
blind to the beautiful things u generous Creator has strown in th(.*ir 
10 
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pathway, and a look upward at night-time into the begommed heav- 
ens, bewilders rather than enchants their depressed and troubled 
Bpirits. Their imaginations are wrapped in a pall of horrors; and 
though they may occasionally peep through its folds, and catch a ray 
of hope and sunshine, a little thing startles them, and tliey turn from 
a world of horrors without to a temple of terrors within. If these 
mental hallucinations do not harass them they are dizzy-headed, short 
of breath, dyspeptic, victims to sleeplessness, neuralgia, piins in, and 
palpitation about the heart, debility, nervous irritability, fretfulness, 
and melancholy. I do not mean to say that one person suffering with 
epermatcrrhoea has all these troubles; but every sufferer has one or 
more of them depending upon the sensitiveness of his nervous organi- 
zation and the length of time his disease has affected him. 

"What adds most to the horrors of this malady, which drains off the 
most vital fluids of the organism, strikes at the intellect and manhood 
of its victim, is the ignorance of the profession generally, in its treat- 
ment. As a rule, medical men treat one form of the disease ])recisely 
as they do the other, and this lack of discrimination and discernment 
aggravates the trouble, and destroys the confidence and hope of the 
patient. Then, too, local remedies are generally too greatly relied 
upon. I have already shown that the disease in its various forms, is 
perpetuated by nervous derangements, or I have at least explained 
the manner in which nervous irregularities produce the losses. There 
is either an excess of the nervous forces precipitated on the organ of 
amativeness and the procreative system, or else there is a moiety, ex- 
cept in cases of complications such as I last referred to, in which there 
is a vibration between the two extremes. Consequently the nervous 
system must receive especial attention. To regulate the nervous cir- 
culation, or, in other words, to restore the nervous harmony, is in fact 
to effect a cure. At least that is the conclusion I have come to after 
treating successi\illy nearly every case which has been placed under 
my care, and I have had many which I regarded as extremely difficult 
and any number of those which were considered incurable under the 
ordinary systems of medication. 

After perusing my remarks at the commencement of this essay, the 
reader cannot infer that I am unaware that masturbation and sexual 
excesses are usually the first causes; that in consequence of children 
not being properly instructed by parents with regard to the evils of 
self-pollution, they nearly ruin themselves before they know any 
better ; that grown-up boys, or those calling themselves men — mar- 
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ried men — destroy tlie tone of tlieir reproductive organs by sexual ox- 
cesses and other pernicious practices treated of in this l)ook. ]Jut all 
these evil practices induce the troubles which follow, by deranging the 
nervous circulation, or by robbing the system of nervous vitality. It 
is true, the vascular fluid or blood sulfers from a waste of the seminal 
fluids because the latter are largely composed of its very best proper- 
ties ; but the nervous system is always the more disturbed, and requires 
the more j^articular attention. My custom is, to treat the disease with 
reference to all derangements involved, combining the remedies iu 
such a way as to reach all, and yet the nervous derangements com- 
mand my greatest care, and the removal of these is invariably suc- 
ceeded by a discontinuance of the involuntary discharges. 

Persons afliicted with spermatorrhoea cannot be too stronglj^ cau- 
tioned against the various clap-traps and catch-pennies of quacks and 
empirics who profess to have some remarkable panacea for the disease. 
It cannot be too generally known that a " one-cure-all" cannot be 
made to suit everybody's case, even if it be possessed of some degree 
of virtue; but by far a greater number of the advertised specifics are 
not only worthless but positively injurious. Some of the more poAV- 
erful of them tend more to dry up the seminal secretions than to im- 
part power to the vessels and ducts to retain them. Thus sterility 
or impotency instead of the restoration of the parts is effected. Those 
who have tried them, need not be assured of what I have stated, but 
I give currency to these facts, for the benefit of those who have not 
yet been victimized by these pretentious, worthless, and too often 
harmful panaceas. 

Treatment, to be efficient, must be especially prepared for the case, 
for an invalid can ill afford time in experimenting in the use of nos- 
trums of doubtful utility. Every reader at a distance should state 
frankly in answer to the questions on page 238, every symptom at- 
tending his case, so that a correct diagnosis can be given, and all whc 
become my patients may rest assured that my best efforts will be used 
fc-r their permanent restoration. Such revelations i;eed not be mac'o 
by those who call on me at my oflSce, for I can readily detect the na 
ture and extent of the disease in cases personally presented. Whila 
most physicians inquisitively examine their visitor, the marks produced 
by the ufl^ection are reliable tale-bearers to my perception. I have 
treated too many affected with spermatorrhcea not to recognize it.' 
victims. 

26 
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RUPTURE AND ITERXTA. 

riinxTTiiich ns one in seven of tlie male, and one in twelve of tlie 
female population, is estimated to liave either rupture or Hernia, I 
will devote a little space to tlie consideration of these uncomfortahle. 
and many times dangerous ditlioidties, and to the reconimendation of 
the best means presently known, for the cure of cases which have not 
become irreducible. 

It will not answer forme, in tins work, intended for the people mo"e 
than for tlie doctors, to enter into an elaborate dissertation on the no- 
sology and pathology of the different varieties of rupture and hernia, 
for, if I should do so, the non-professional reader would find himself 
plunged into a Latin and Greek nomenclature, from which he would 
emerge with disgust, if not temporary insanity. There are over 
twenty varieties, and each has from one to a fourth of a dozen of jaw- 
breaking names, more creditable to the classical attainments of the 
medi(^al i)r()fession than to its good common sense. The stomach, 
liver, si)leen, uterus, ovaries, bladder, intestines, omentum, etc., may 
form the contents of hernial tumors. From the circumstances of the 
situation of hernial sacs, and their contents, lierniie are distinguished 
or named from each other. ^lany of these varieties are rarely met 
with, and I shall only speak of those which more commonly afflict 
the human family. 

It is a common error to su{)pose that rupture and liernia are two 
names for one disease. Rupture, jn'operly speaking, is when the in- 
testines or other organs unnaturally protrude or intrude through las- 
cerated or broken walls or membranes, which, in health, retain them. 
Hernia is an abnormal protrusion or intrusion of the intestines or 
otiier organs through natural a])ertures or canals which have become 
relaxed or enlarged. Tiiey may be called protrusions when they ex- 
hibit themselves externally, and intrusions when they invade one or 
n ore of the internal cavities. (I make tliis distinction witli the full 
knowledge that the term hernia is derived from a Greek word signi- 
r.ing protrusion from.) If the protruding or intruding parts can be 
rii'laced, then it is called reducible rupture or hernia; if they cannot 
be restored to their natural position, they bear the name of irreduci- 
ble rupture or hernia. The latter is usually a painful and dangerous 
disease, and the former may suddenly become so, for if, at any time, a 
sudden protrusion should be accompanied with a constriction of the 
aperture or canal through wliich it passes, what is called strangnlated 
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rupture or hernia ensues, and unless immediate relief is obtained, a 
hectic flush, vomiting, obstinate constipation, rapid pulse, etc., usher 
in the fatal stage of the disease, which i» characterized by a distended 
and hard condition of the abdomen, cold extremities, clammy sweats, 
hiccough, sinking pulse, etc. 

liupture more commonly takes place somewhere about the abdomen, 
and may be caused by a violent blow, a fall, heavy lifting or pregnan- 
cy. Unless the skin is broken (which seldom happens) as well as the 
inner walls of the abdomen, the protrusion presents very much the 
appearance of a common tumor. But, if reducible, it may be remov- 
ed by gentle pressure or by reclining on the back, while coughing, 
Fig- 52. sneezing, reaching upward; and 

even standing erect gives it unusual 
prominence. 

Hernia most commonly makes its 
appearance in males, in what is call- 
ed the inguinal region. This loca- 
tion is represented in figure 52, where 
the groin is laid open to exhibit 
what is called the inguinal canal. 
A similar canal exists in the oppo- 
site groin. 

It must be understood that be- 
neath the skin, the intestines are 
confined in their proper position by 
tliree layers of membrane, muscle, 
etc., which are denominated the 
walls of the abdomen. Through 
slits commonly called rings, in these, 
pass the inguinal canals from the 
rings in the inner walls to the scro- 
tum, as represented in the figure. 
Tlie distance from the intertial to 
the external ring, is usually about two inches; tlirough these rings 
and canals on either side, tiie testicles descend to the scrotum, in most 
cases, just before, or soon after birth, although the descension does 
not, in some cases, take place till a nmch later period. After the de- 
scension of the testicles, these canals become the residence of the 
spermatic cords, and not unfrequently, the location of lieniial tumora. 
VV'heu there is a protrusion only in the region of c in figuj-e 52, it has 




a, h, e, represent what is called the in- 
guiuai canal ; a is the location of the 
external rins, and c of the 
iniernal rinj. 
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onl}- passed though the internal ring, and is therefore called incom- 
plete hernia. When it descfends through the entire canal and hejond 
the external ring («), it is called scrotal hernia. Then the sac or 
pouch containing the testicles is distended by the protrusion. 

Whenever a tumor makes its appearance in the location of the 
upper ring (c), the person so affected should observe if it recedes at 
night or while reclining; if so, it is probably a reducible hernial 
tumor, and immediate attention to it will save much trouble. As this 
region is often the seat of bubo, irreducible hernia is sometimes jnis- 
taken for it, and vice versa, but only by unskillful men, who are a dis- 
grace to the profession. Such professional blockheads may mistake 
varicocele for scrotal hernia, but no skillful physician could be excused 
for the commission of such an error. 

Females sometimes have inguinal hernia. Those canals which con- 
stitute the paths of the descending testicles and spermatic cords in 
the male, are occupied, in the female, by small ligaments to steady the 
womb and prevent its turning backward. But they are so much 
smaller in females, this descrii)tion of hernia seldom afflicts women. 
Occasionally a case of this kind is met with, and now aud tlien, one in 
which the protrusion descends to the labife. 

The kind of hernia most common to females, is what is termed 
femoral hernia. This makes its appearance in the thigh a little below 
tlie groin, by insinuating itself through an opening for the i>assage of 
tlie two great blood-vessels of the thigh. The reason Avliy women 
are mor.e liable than men to this kind of hernia, is because of their 
greater breadth of liips and larger pelvic cavity. 

Tlie navel maj be the seat of hernia in both sexes. Infants, are most 
liable to navel or umbilical hernia in consequence of tlio exertion 
attending the too early cultiva'^ion of the voice in the aigner notes, 
before the opening tlirough which they were nourished in utero-life 
Decomes consolidated. Immediate attention by the mother to a case 
of this kind, will save life long trouble to the child. 

In adults, hernia is caused by violent exertions, lifting, straining at 
i-tool, severe coughing, convulsive sneezing, and by the same causes 
which produce rupture as named in the first portion of this essay. De- 
bility, arising from nervous derangements or blood 'mpi nt ts, eitlier 
or both, may be safely pronounced the predisposing cause. The 
muscular system relaxed by debility, completely prepares tlie natural 
apertures through which pass the naval coid. the blood vessels of tiie 
th'ghs and the inguinal canals, for letting thrcugh the intestiues or 
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the omentum, or both. Whenever any tumors appear about the abdo- 
men, groins or thighs, notice should at once be taken whether they 
recede by manipulation or lying down, and if they do, there can be 
scarcely a doubt that they are tumors of a hernial nature. The indi- 
vidual so atFected, male or female, should then lose no time in adopt- 
ing means for their cure, for unless they are at least protected by a 
good truss, they may at any moment assume a dangerous form and 
imperil the life of the sufferer. 

The Treatment of Reducible Hernia. — Not many years have 
elapsed since it was thought by medical men that external, no less 
than internal rupture, and hernia were incurable ; that all that could 
be done, was to retain the contents of the sac within their proper 
walls by a w^ell adjusted truss. In pi'ocess of time, however, it was 
found that irritation or inflammation of the parts induced by uncom- 
fortable and badly fitted pads, in rare instances, caused an adhesion 
of the ruptured membranes or a contraction of the relaxed apertures 
and canals, and the patient became relieved of his troublesome affec- 
tion. This fact led some doctors to believe that they could get up this 
adhesive inflammation by surgical operations, and success attended 
their experiments so far as the production of the inflammation was 
concerned ; but, unfortunately, they found it difficult to control it, and 
their patients oftener died than recovered, with inflammation in the 
peritoneum. Such operations are occasionally performed now, but 
they are extremely hazardous, and no one who does not wish to run 
the risk of sudden death, should submit to such experimenting. 

After the " heroic doctors" had tried their hands till it seemed that 
death rather than recovery followed their dangerous operations, some 
enterprising truss establishments undertook to introduce trusses, the 
pads of which were so arranged as to press on the rupture or hernia 
with so much severity as to induce this adhesive inflammation in 
many cases. This was a partial success, but so far as my observation 
enabled me to judge, the victims of these expedients were almost 
punched out of the world, such was the pressure required to produce 
the desired adhesive inflammation. These contrivances are somewhat 
employed now, but the public has become pretty much disgusted 
with them, and they will eventually, like old almanacs, become en- 
tirely obsolete. 

Science moves on, unless bound with the chains of old fogyism, and 
unsuccessful inventions often suggest to ingenious minds those whico 
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do prove a triuinpli. Progress has been made in tlie invention and 
manufacture of pads to cure rupture and hernia. Dr. Hicks, in 1855, 
invented an infiated rulber pad, which, thougli never advertised nor 
brought prominently before the public, became very popular and called 
forth the highest recommendation from the celebrated Prof. Silliman 
of Yale College, and from other scientific men, among whom were 
eminent surgeons. It was not claimed for this pad that it would ef- 
fect cures, but its comfortable elasticity, cleanliness, etc., gave it the 
])recedence as a comfortable appliance, and from this cu-cumstance it 
was popularly denominated the " relief pad." (Figure 53 represents 
the face of this pad.) JTotwithstanding the modest claims for it, how- 
ever, it effected many cures. This was, no doubt, in consequence of 
its not interfering with nature's curative operations when she was dis- 
l)Osed to remedy the difficulty herself, for there can be no question 

that both rupture and hernia would 
often be restored by the natural lieal- 
ing process if not prevented by a hard 
unyielding truss-pad, which aggra- 
vates the difficulty rather than aids 
in its cure. 

The success of the relief pad subse- 
quently led the inventor to introduce 
a companion for it, which he named 
the Permanent Cure Pad. Every one 
who has ever worn an unlined india- 
rubber shoe for a little while, next the 
skin of the foot, knows full well how 
tender and sore the ilesh becomes. 
The naked rubber seems to ha^'e a 
drawing and irritating effect when 
applied for a length of time to any portion of the human body, and 
soreness and tenderness indicating the presence of inflammation en- 
sue. From this fact Dr. H. drew the very philosophical conclusion 
that a pad constructed like figure 54, would, without the discomfort 
and uncertainty attending the application of hard pads with a painful 
pressure, produce the necessary adliesive inflammation. As seen in 
"he figure just referred to, an oblong ball of naked rubber protrudes 
n om the center. Even this ball is inflated witli air, as well as tlio 
ring which surrounds it, so that its pressure is not painful nor irritating 
to the outer skin. Indeed, the pressure is not greatly unlike that of 
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FACE OF THE RKI.TEF PAT), 

With its corrugated cloth covering 
for conveying away the perspira- 
tion. The back of tliis pad is the 
Eame size as that of the permanent 
cine pad, bo that the metallic at- 
tacliment can be changed in a mo- 
ment from one to the other, as de- 
scribed in figure 5S. 
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the ball of tlie finger when pressed gently upon the part, and the ad- 
hesive inflammation it induces is produced entirely by the properties 
of the rubber before explained. 

The application of the permanent cure pad, until soreness is induced, 
followed by the relief pad, to sustain the contents of tlie rupture or 
hernia while the healing process is going on, has thus far proved a per- 
fect success in all cases not confirmed by age, and in many long stand- 
ing cases of persons quite advanced in life, it has proved remarkably 
and gratifyingly successful. Nor does the intiammatlon induced by 
the permanent cure pads seem to involve the peritoneum in the least. 
No case has occurred in which any troublesome or fatal results have 

followed their use. The 
patient has only to apply 
the pads and effect for 
himself the cure without 
any danger whatever. The 
merits of both the perma- 
nent cure and relief pads 
may be brielly summed up 
as follows: 

1st. They are not expen- 
sive. Various contrivances 
of an uncertain and painful 
nature for the radical cure 
of hernia have been offer- 
ed to the afflicted, but the 
charge for such appliances has been usually from twenty to thirty 
dollars, whereas the ])erinanent cure pad and the relief pad of this de- 
scrijition are furnished at incomparably lower prices. See page 377. 

2d. They are elastic. While they possess sufficient resistance to re- 
tain the most troublesome hernia, they readily yield to every motion 
of the body, whether natural, as in walking or in other exercise, or 
convulsive, as in sneezing, coughing, laughing, etc. It is well known 
that stuffed pads become matted and unyielding, and that wooden or 
porcelain pads are from the first moment of their adjustment uncom- 
fortable. One might as well be punched in the abdomen with a stick, 
as to cough or sneeze with one of those unelustic contrivances attached 
to his person. It is found, too, that such an unyielding pressure on 
the i)arts, interferes not only with the circulation of tUe blood, but 
with the healthy di<tril)Ution of the nervous forces, and paralysis oft. © 
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THE PER.MANEKT CURE PAJ>. 

e, the cloth-covcrcd luhber ring cushion; «, the 
oval n:ike<l niblihcr I'ull in the center for 
exciting the adliesive inttauuiiution. 
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parts not unfrcquently ensues. Tho-^c wlio have long worn ordinary 
truss pads need no arj^nnueut to convince them of the truthl'iihiess of 
this remark. 

8d. They will not shift from the part to which they are properly ad- 
justed. Their elasticity causes them to so conform to the anatomy of 
the parts to which they are applied, that any motion of the body doea 
not disturb their position. This is no mere theory. Those who have 
worn them, uniformly testify to their possession of this virtue. Tlio 
wearer may lift, jump, run, sneeze, etc., without changing their posi- 
tion above or below the ruptured or relaxed aperture, which fact 
proves them to be constant protectors against protrusions of hernia, 
under any circumstances. 

4th. They are cleanly. The per- 
spiration will not penetrate the rub- 
ber, while the sweaty secretions are 
readily carried off by the clotli cover- 
ing the surface of tlie relief pad, and 
A VERTICAL SECTION OF THE KKi.iEF PAD. nearly covcring that of the perma- 
Tiie interior construction of the per- nent cure pad. Then, too, as shown 

manent cure [.ad is the s.me. The gg^ ^.^^ readily re- 

rim a, with the groove beneath, exhib- . 

Its the place wiiere the metallic plate ^oved from their metallic attach- 
or attachment is introduced; b, the ment. They may then be washed with 
back of the air-chamber; c, the front of soap and Water, and dried infivemin- 

the air-chamber, or face of the pad ; cl, , . . . , , 

. , , , • u >, f K- utes. 1ms IS an important considera- 
the air-chamb-'r, which before bemg ' 

cut was fully inflated. (The illustra- tion for those who wear hard pads, for 
tions were made from photographic cleanliness. The readiness with which 
'^^"^'^^ the pad can be removed from the me ■ 

tailic plate which attaches it to the truss, also makes it convenifent 
for changing the pads when desired. Thus the permanent cure 
pad can be removed, and the relief pad substituted in a moment by 
any person. 

5th. They are durable. They will remain in good order a life-time 
for those afflicted wnth incurable ruptures. A more significant proof 
of the truthfulness of this claim is not needed than the fact that a 
large truss establishment in this city, objected to the adoption of the 
pad in its trade, on the ground only, that it would never wear out ! The 
proprietors seemed to fear that such a durable pad would injure the 
business. 

6th. The metallic attachment is such that a patient may wear an os- 
ciilating, or a fast pad, as preferred. Sou^e prefer what is commonlj 
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called " ball and socket," while others will only have a firmly fastened 
pad. By removing tlie screws, which any one can do with his fingers 
from the bulb on the under side of the brass plate, as seen in figure 
67, the pad will oscillate without obstruction. Those wishing a fast 
pad, by adjusting the screws with a screw-driver, or knife-blade, can 
set it firmly at any angle desired. Those who have never worn a 
truss, can with this pad choose between an oscillating and a firm one, 
by trying both without extra expense. 

7th. The pad may bo attached to any truss which the wearer may 
now be using. In a majority of cases it may be done by the patient 
him or herself, but if not, any mechanic, even a blacksmith, can mako 
an attachment in a few minutes, and 
at an expense not to exceed twenty- 
five cents. This is a valuable feature 
for any one who presently possesses 
a good spring, and only desires to 
adopt these valuable pads, or who, 
living at a distance, wislies to be fit- 
ted to a spring at home, and have 
these pads put on. 

Thus in brief I have named the 
chief merits cf the Hicks pads, which 
any intelligent person must perceive 
will eventually take the place of all 
others now before the public. They 
must commend themselves to every 
one, and all who have not tested their utility, may well reason that if 
the relief pad as formerly constructed, called forth the recommenda- 
tion of Prof Silliman after eighteen months' experience and observa- 
tion, for not only its comfortableness but its liability to effect cures, 
she use of both the permanent cure pad and the relief pad, cannot 
fail to efiiect all that is claimed for them, and the claim is simply this : 
ihat in all cases of reducible rupture and hernia in which a cure is 
possible, the wearing of the permanent cure pad^ followed iy the appli- 
cation, for a time, of the relief pad, will unite the walls through which 
the bowel or any part protrudes, and restore the ruptured or enlarged 
apertures or canals to their former healthy condition, thereby render- 
ing all truss appliances unnecesMry , even for protection. Thousands 
of cases supposed to be incurable, may be permanently cured by this 
process, and at an expense far less than by any other method knowa 
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BACK OF THE PAD, 

Showing the edge or rim (rt), under ths 
inner edge of which the metalhc plate 
is introduced; d. the back of the in- 
flated air-chamber. The dots on either 
side of d are not holes through, but 
simply indentions made by the molds 
in the process of manufacture. 
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THK METALLIC PLATB, 

Rci)rescnting the under part, 
\^ hich, when attached to the 
pad, rests on the back of the 
air-chamber d shown in figure 
66; a, the bulb or cup covering 
the ball attached to the spring; 
6, &, the screws to be pressed 
upcin the ball when a fast pad 
is desired ; c, c, holes for tlio 
inti-odnction of the screws to 
set it at any angle required. 



to tlie profession or public. Althougli less expensive, tlioy will do 
more toward effecting a cure than any other appruinccs in uso. Head- 
ers -vvLo may wish to obtain them are referred to page 377. 

Fig. Before concluding this essay, a few hints 
as to the most effective means resorted 
to for the reduction of liernia when le- 
ducible, may be properly introduced, inaa 
much as such advice may enable the non- 
professional reader to attend to a case of 
this kind, when the services of an experi- 
enced surgeon cannot be easily obtained. 

On the first ai)pearance of rupture or 
hernia in an infant, it ought to be laid on 
its back with its head very low. Some- 
times whea the child is placed in this posi- 
tion, the gut or other protruding part will 
return itself; when it does not, it may be 
easily put up by gentle pressure. After it 
is returned, a smooth ivory button, large 
enough to cover the aperture, should bo 
placed on and confined in that position by means of adhesive plaster, 
until a truss with a suitable pad can be obtained. 

Fig. 53. In adults, the follow- 

ing methods may be 
generally successfully 
employed : The pa- 
tient must be laid on 
his back with his head 
very low and his breech 
raised high with pil- 
lows. In this situation 
flannel cloths wrung 

The above illustration represents the simple process of * deCOCtion of 

disconnecting the pad from the inetiiUic attachment, which malloWS Or chamomile 
any person maj- do in a moment. The process of introducing flowers or even warm 
the attiichment is equally simple, so that the permanent ' 
cure pad may be taken ofif at any Ume, and the relief pad ^'^^^^^ alone, are appll- 
Euhstituted. It also enables the wearer to remove the pad ed, and kept on tho 
togiveitawashingasoftenasdeslrcd, and without trouble, gp^^ ^jj^ parts be- 

come sufficiently relaxed to allow the bowel to return. If this does 
not result in a little time, a clyster of thi.-s game decoction, with a large 
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Fpoonful of biitter and an ounce or two of common salt may be thrown 
up into the rectum by the anus or back passage of the body. Tlio 
observance of these rules is often sufficient of itself, to return the 
hernia, but if they should not prove successful, recourse must then 
Yis. 59. be had to pressure. If the tumor be verj 

hard, a good degree of force will be required. 
Mere force, iiowever, will not always suc- 
ceed. The operator while making the pres- 
sure with the palm of his hand, must with 
his fingers so handle the gut as to artfully 
slip it in by vhe same aperture through 
which it first caaie out of the cavity of the 
abdomen. The g,ood etfects of these manip- 
ulations are greatly aided by watching the 
respiration or breadiing of the patient, and 
only p»-essing the prz/trusion when the air is 
exhaled from the bodv, inasnmch as the in- 
flation of the lungs produces more or less 

pad with its .ittachment insert, pressure OU the bon o'il. 

cci.-.iisthe edge or rim holding Clvsters or enemas, b.^.Ucr known as injec- 

the outer edge of the metallic . ' ^- ^ jy j. 

, ^ , „ , • ti, „.,„. tions, are s^ometmies rnaat oi warm water 

plate o firmly in the groove; ' 

c, is the raised portion of and the snioke of to'b^cvV, and prove en- 
plate which forms in connec- tirely succcjfful. As rooTi as the parts are 

tion with the ball under it (a, 
figure 57), the socket for the 
ball ; d, the place for intro- 
ducing the end of the spring, 
which latter is secured by the 
screw observed in the third 
hole of the spring receiver. 




THE PAD WITH ITS ATTACH 
JIENT. 

This represents the back of the 



returned, an aoproprifto ^iUi>s should be 
put on, and \f comfort vvd r.MVQ are de- 
sired, no pads cau be enipl'^J'evI equal to 
the Hicks rubh-^T air-inflf>,te;l p.'iu.s heroin 
described. 



SALT RHEUM. 

I would not devote an essay of even this brevity to Salt Eheuin, «»i 
cept for the fact that it is popularly regarded as a distinctive dis^eas^ 
In reality, salt rheum is not a disease. It is only the effect or syn:p- 
tom of disease. It is a name for one kind of scrofulous eruption, and 
the best medical authority so regards it. Many jiersons subject to it 
imagine that if they can only get some wash which will remove It froDi 
the skin the difliculty will be cured, not thinking that they are ^;ill•.ply 
driving it from the surface to some internal part Avhi'^h will suller 
more than the skiu by its presence. In thus treating it i^ie Lnmo/ is 
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almost sure to attack some portion of the inside skin, called the mn- 
cous membrane, so that it is onlj transferred from the surface skin to 
that wliich lines the throat, lungs, stomach, and other cavities, in con- 
sequence of which pulmonary, catarrhal, or dyspeptic affections fol- 
low. The only safe treatment for it is that which will eradicate the 
disease, and the disease is scrofula. External treatment alone is ab- 
eolutely dangerous. (See Essay on Scrofula.) 

CANCER, 

Until within a few years, had been considered by the medical pro- 
fession generally an incurable disease, although the rude medicine 
men of the forest have ever exhibited masterly skill in its manage- 
ment by the use of such remedies as are abundantly furnished in 
their wild abodes. Ten or fifteen years ago, it was common to see 
invalids suffering with this terrible disease, making pilgrimages of 
one to five hundred miles, to Indian settlements, for the purpose of 
obtaining that relief which only the unlettered red man, with his 
instinctive knowledge of the medicinal virtues of roots and plants, 
could administer. Since then many liberal minded members of the 
medical profession have become acquainted with the valuable secrets 
so long and exclusively known to the aborigines, and still but a few 
compared with the number who practice medicine, because of the 
Allopathic oj)position to the introduction of all remedies not origi- 
nated by th(!m or their predecessors. Hence, while those who adopt 
the means suggested by the intuition of the uneducated Indian, for 
the cure of cancer, generally succeed. Allopathic professors murder 
their patients with caustic or the knife. 

There are many kinds of cancer, all of which, however, are mani- 
festations of one di.sease, having its seat in the blood. The form in 
which it presents itself is governed by the idiosyncrasy of the patient 
Of many individuals having a cancerous humor in the blood, one will 
have what is called a rose cancer, which looks at first very like a 
rose-bud, and, as it enlarges, opens and expands like a ro.se. This 
Generally attacks the womb, vagina, and nose, but may locate in any 
other part of the system. It is vci y painful, and sometimes grows 
to an immense size. Another will have a spider cancer, which takes 
its name from its close resemblance to a spider, its roots sprangling 
out like the legs of this insect. Another, a fissure cancer, a dry 
crack or cut in appearance, which hardens the flesh around it, and 
increases by deepening its cavity and rendering inflexible the musclea 
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Aiid glands near it. Another may have a bone cancer, which is sur- 
rounded with hard rings, and discharges an odorous and otit.usive 
matter. It eats away the tiesh rapidly, and in its advanced stages is 
incurable. Another, a wolf cancer, which is so named because of its 
devouring character. AVhen very small it eats away the tiesh rapidly, 
and is attended with excruciating pain. Another will be attacke<I 
with sleepy cancer, which consists of a growing tumor, attended 
with little or no pain till it becomes very large, when all at cnce ils 
victim becomes an intense sufferer. When it has so far progressed 
as to cause the patient much pain, it is difiBcult of cure. Another 
w ill be likely to have a scaly or bleeding cancer, the former an itch- 
ing, burning, scaly sore, which eventually becomes ulcerous, and the 
lattei a red and fiery tumor, attended with bleeding and violent pain. 
Thus, ihe same disease manifests itself differently in different 
persotja. 

Cance/ous humor, without doubt, often arises from venereal taint; 
also, fropi scrofula and canker. "Whenever a person becomes aware 
that he po-'sesses such an impurity in the blood, he should lose no 
time in havii.g skillful treatment for its extinguishment. I have 
cured hundi'edb of cases of cancer, in all stages of development, by a 
resort to those remedies which have rendered the medical men of tho 
forest so eminently successful; but the farther advanced the disease, 
the more difficult becomes the cure, and no one affected with it 
should waste time in doubtful experiments, and indulge himself in 
the happy belief that the skillful physician can arrest the disease in 
its last stages, if other remedies fail. This cannot always be accom- 
plished- Still, in a great majority of cases of cancer, the disease 
may be cured if the invalid avails himself of the proper treatment, 
even afier it has become quite formidable. No one should submit to 
a surgical operation until all other means prove abortive, for if the 
patient hnppoas to survive the painful ordeal, the cancer may start 
again in the same or another locality. (For treatment see page 231.) 

SPINAL DISEASES 

Are curable or incurable, according to their nature and the age of 
the patient. Tbev are almost invariably caused by an impure oi 
weak state of the bloud. Scrofula, one of the worst forms of blood 
disease, is the most trequent cause of weak or deformed spines. It 
is apt to attack the spongy texture of the vertebrae, and induce sup- 
puration whi^h soon destroys the fine net work of muscles sustain- 
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ing the ingenious structure. In speaking of this form of the fJisc.ise, 
Dr. Syme remarks as follows: *' When tlie pus ceases to be confined 
near the bone, and begins to drain away from it, the patient generally 
experiences great relief from his complaints. The pain becomes very 
much lessened, and the use of his limbs is often, in some measure, 
or altogether regained. But this amendment is usually accompanied 
by a serious change to the worse in another respect, since the vcrto- 
bral column is apt to bend under its superincumbent weight when 
Pij ( (). weakened by the destruction of bone and interver- 
tebral cartilage, which attends the suppuration. Tho 
curvature in this case takes place forward, and being 
confined to a small extent of the spine, causes an 
acute projection behind, so that one or more of the 
spinous processes appear to be dislocated backward. 
This change of shape does not take place either when 
the extent of the disease is small in proportion to the 
size of the bones in which it is seated, or when it is 
so great that the patient is constantly confined to 
the horizontal posture; but the latter circumstances 
are comparatively rare in proportion to those which 
fiivor the occurrence of curvature. The surface of 
th» abscesses either heals with approximation and 
consolidation of its parietes. the vertebrae concerned 
appearing as if run into one mass, or a state of caries 
remains, and gradually wears out the patient's 
strength." Spinal disease of this nature is often 
curable in children, but is a difficult and almost hope- 
less complaint in those of adult age. The treatment 
must be such as will cast out the scrofulous humors, 
and only in this way can the progress of the disoaso 
be arrested. An invalid thus affected, even far ad 
vanced in life, may be greatly relieved, and have hia 
days upon earth lengthened by the nse of such reme 
dies as will purify and nourish his blood. 
Spinal curvature often arises from weak and innutritions blood, or, 
as is more commonly expressed, from general debility. When the 
muscles which maintain the vertebrae in Hieir natuial position 
become weak and relaxed, because of a want of proper nourishment 
from the blood, curvature is likely to result. The position of the 
spine, ill double curvatu-e, is represented in Fig. (51. Here the spine 
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bends both to the right and the left, throwing up the right shoulder 
and hip and depressing those of tlie left. I have frequpotly cured 
cases of this kind by electi ical, mechanical and medicinal remedies; 
and it is only by a union and skillful application and admiristration 
of these that a cure can be effected. 

Notwithstanding curvatu-re originates in, an impure or debilitated 
state of the blood, as before remarked, an immediate cause is usually 
tiaceable. In scrofulous cases, I have already shown that suppuratioa 
destroys the props which sustain the 
vertebrae and sometimes the vertebrae 
themselves. But in such cases as 
arise from weak blood or debility, 
bad positions in sitting, standing or 
lying are the active or immediate 
causes. Lounging in a half horizontal 
position with the entire weight resting 
on the elbow, is bad for weak spines. 
By a fi equent repetition of such a po- 
sition by weakly and delicate persons, 
the spine will lose its natural form, 
and become curved. Many young 
ladies exhibit this deformity by a 
depression of one shoulder and an up- 
ward projection of the other. When 
discovered by themselves, corsets, 
shoulder braces and otlier mechanical 
means are resorted to, to conceal the 
deformity, and althougli they fre- 
quently succeed in this, their muscu- 
lar sj-'steni becomes still more relaxed 
in consequence of artificial support, so 
that when divested of these things the spine exhibits far greater 
distortion. No mechanical remed}' should be used in these cases, 
unless accompanied with sucli medical and electrical treatment as 
will restore the system to its wonted strength, for it is useless to 
endeavor to remed}' effects so long as causes remain, and in spinal 
deformity it is worse than useless. If pi oduced by scrofula, that 
humor must be eradicated before a cure can be permanenti}'' effected, 
if by debility, the blood must be increased in quantity and quality 
t'For treatment see page 2C1.) 



Fig. 61. 
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PARALYSIS. 

Tliis common disease has been robbed of half its terrors by recent 
discoveries in therapeutic electricity. Not many 3'ears ago, a person 
attacked with it felt that he was a doomed cripjile for life, nnless 
nature could jirove itself sufficient to overcome the disease and restore 
to the affected or obstructed nerves harmony of action The reme- 
dies of Allopathic practitioners never have and cannot now euro 
paralysis, but in the hands of a skillful electrician and physician, 
this disease becomes as yielding as most other forms of chronic com- 
plaints. Nor is it for want of a proper knowledge of its pathology 
that the " regulars " are so uniformly unsuccessful in its treatment. 
Dr. Hooper very correctly defines it as follows: "It may arise iu 
consequence of an attack of apoplexy. It may likewise be occasioned 
by any thing that prevents the flow of the nervous power from tho 
brain into the organs of motion; hence tumors, over distention, and 
etfusion, often give rise to it. It may also be occasioned b}' transla- 
tions of morbid matter to the head, by the suppression of usual 
evacuations, and by the pressure made on the nerves by uxations, 
fractures, wounds, or other external injuries. The long continued 
application of sedatives will likewise produce palsy, as we find those, 
whose occupations subject them to the constant handling of white 
lead, and those who are much exposed to the poisonous fumes of 
metals or minerals, are very apt to be attacked with it. Whatever 
tends to relax and enervate the S3'stem, may likewise prove an occa- 
sional cause of this disease." 

The same writer also correctly describes the symptoms preceding 
and occurring with an attack. " Palsy usually comes on with a sud- 
den and immediate loss of the motion and sensibility of the parts; 
but, in a few instances, it is preceded by a numbness, coldness, and 
paleness, ami sometimes by slight convulsive twitches. When the 
head is much affected, the eye and mouth are drawn on one side, the 
memory and judgment are much impaired, and the speech is indis- 
tinct and incoherent. If the disease affects the extremities, and has 
been of long duration, it not only produces a loss of motion and sen- 
sibility, but likewise a considerable flacidity and wasting away in the 
muscles of the parts affected." 

Notwithstanding the pathology of the disease is generally under- 
stood by all experienced practitioners, only those who have deeply 
investigated the science of electricity in its application to diseases nf 
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the huitian system, are at all successful in curing it. Many of the 
prcsci-iptions of old scliool practitioners tend to perpetuate and 
produce rattier than relieve it. Cupping, blistering, and the adminis- 
tration uf nux vomica, opium, etc., aie often attended with injurious 
rcsaits 

Fisr. 62. 




PAKALYSIS OP THE FACIAL NERVE. 



There are four species of paralysis, viz: "Paralysis partialis^ 
partial or palsy of some particular muscle; Paralysis hemipleeica, 
palsy of one side longitudinally; Paralysis paraplegica, palsy of one 
half of the body, taken transversely, as both legs and thighs; Para- 
lysis venenata, from the sedative effects of poison;" all of which 
may be permanently cured in their early stages, and frequently 
when fjir advanced. In young people, paralysis of many years 
standing may in a majority of cases be removed by proper treatment. 
Many invalids suffering with this defease lose confidence in the cura- 
tive powers of electricity by a misapplication of the element. No 
de^nite rule can be laid down for the use of an electrical or electro- 
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magnetic machine, which will apply successfully to all, because the 
application must be varied in time and direction of current with the 
peculiarities of different cases. Beside, paralysis may be, and often 
is, produced by humors or tumors gathering around or pressing 
against the nerve or nerves, and in these instances the blood must b< 
tieated with skillful medication at the same time electricit}- is being 
administered. A little nice discrimination, with a proper under- 
standing of appropriate remedi^, is sufficient to overcome almost 
every case of paralysis. (For treatment see page 231.) 

DISEASES OF THE HEART 

Are fearfully on the increase, and it is well for those who either 
have or are predisposed to them, that the edict of old school practi- 
tioners — "can't be cured," — is fast being proved fallacious, by not a 
few of the doctors of the new school, whose deep researches in phy- 
fiiologj' and materia medica are daily developing new and successful 
remedies for these heretofore fatal complaints. 

Fis 35. 1, The superior vena esva ; 2, Ihe interior vena 

cava ; 3, the rigiil auricle ; <!, the right ventricle ; 5, 
the situation of the iricu-pid valves; C, llie partition 
,tj between the two ventricles; 7, the pulinonarv aricry ; 
8, tlie |)oiiU where It separates and i nters tlie rii;ht and 
lefi pulmonary aiterv for the correspondinj; Inii^s; 9, 
the four pulmonary veins briiiginsf the blood iiiio the 
lel"l auricle; It), the left auricle; 11. left vtniricle, 1',', 
location of niilral valve; 13, location of siirmoid 
valves of the vr\ii; M, the position of llie sigmoid 
valves of the jiulmonary artery. 

Considering the peculiar and delicate 
machinery of the Heart, as illustrated in 
Fig. 63, it is wonderful tliat this oi gan 
is not more frequently affected in some 
THE HEART, ITS CHAMBERS, ETC. \vay, cspecialU" whcu we bear in mind 
the recklessness with which mankind violnte nature's laws. In 
consequence of these violations, however, the Heart is becoming a 
common seat of di.«;ea.sc, and in late years twenty-five per cent, of all 
the invalids who have presented themselves in m)' nfficc for medical 
examination, have been affected more or less in this locality. 

It is common for old scliool doctors to deceive their patients when 
there are indications of heart disea.se, b}' telling them tliat no stir.-li 
complaint exists, and perhaps this course is well enough so long as 
they pronounce it, ir all its forms, incurable, for it certainly is no 
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roll for a per.son so afflicted to know the true nature of his ailment, 
if lie is at the same time assured by his medical adviser that it is one 
vvliicli delies me ical skill. Still, I should not neglect to remark that 
many nervous jieople imagine they have this disease when there is no 
trace of it; and they often sutfer mor" than those who experience the 
reality. Such persons are nervously diseased, and, unless cured; are 
apt to bring on, by their imaginings, some serious difficulty. I have 
examined hundreds of invalids who supposed they had a heart .dis» 
ease, when there was not the least cause for the supposition, and 
man}'- others in which the complaint consisted of only a slight 
inllammation of the pericardium — the sack surrounding the heart. 

There are many forms of heart disease, such as rheumatism, 
ilropsy, enlargement, softening, fattening, ulceration, cancer, tuber- 
cles, tumefaction, etc., all of which I positively assert can be cured in 
their early stages, and in a majoritj' of cases when considerably 
advanced. My remedies are vegetable medication, electricity, water, 
air, light, cheerfulness and moderation in eating and drinking. All 
stimulating drinks, notwithstanding they afford temporary relief, are 
exceedingly injurious, and should be strictly avoided. The stomach 
should never be overloaded, though the selection of food may safely 
be left with the invalid. Cheerful company, freedom from excite- 
ment, avoidance of crowded assemblages, good air and sunlight, all 
assi.st the skillful [iractitioner in curing the disease. I have cured liun 
dreds of difficult cases after they had been through the hands of from 
one to tlurty difl'erent physicians unbenefitted. (For treatment see 
page 281.) 

FETJEALGIA. 

Neuralgia is a disease of the nerves and may affect any part ot 
the nervon.j system, although it most commonly attacks the nerves of 
the face, jaws, breast, and feet. Its presence is announced by the 
most piercing, darting pains, recurring in paroxysms, followed with 
brief intervals of relief. But hardly a moment elapses after a lacer- 
ating pain darts along the course of the affected nerve, ere another 
shoots forth, inflicting pain equally distressing to the patient. 

The pathology of this disease is about as little understood by the 
medical profession as the science of at rial navigation. As well might 
a person look into patent medicine almanacs, Kobinson Crusoe, or the 
yellow-covered literature of the day, for a correct explanation of the 
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nature of tlie disease as into the pages of medical publications. Med- 
ical authors <:eiieniliy attribute its cause to nervous di;biiity. AVhat 
is nervous debility ? Why, it is simply a relaxed and enfeebled con- 
dition of the system resulting from an insutllcient supi)ly of nervous 
vitality. Persons so affected are troubled with lack of strength an. 
want of vivacity or animation. Now^ every one knows that neuralgi 
is often found among persons of robust appearance, who have a fai 
degree of strength, and that it sometimes manifests itself in tlios 
possessing extraordinary muscular power and physical vigor, llow 
can this fact be accounted for, if nervous debility be the cause? 

Now. then, let us take a common sense view of the disease. An im- 
pure condition of the blood or tlie presence, in the system, of some 
poisonous mineral like mercury or lead, may cause inflammation in 
any nerve which the impurity or mineral may attack, and when the 
nerve is attacked by either, so that there is danger of the nervous 
communication being blocked up, the available nervous forces are 
gathered up and suddenly precipitated at intervals \\\w\x the obstructed 
nerve by the efforts of nature to keep the communication oi)en. Tliese 
violent projuilsions of the nervous forces through the inilamcd ncrvo 
cause the sharp darting pains. Nature always attempts to get rid of 
any functional intruder. This is illustrated when something gets in 
the eye; a sudden gush of liquid from the tear-passages, uttemi)ts to 
carry it out. If something offensive to the olfactory nerves, or not 
suitable to breathe into the lungs, enters the nose, an involuntary 
sneeze takes place for its removal, or, at least, to prevent its entering 
the pulmonary organs. If the stomach is crammed with a mixture of 
unwholesome food, nature often visits upon the careless gormandizer 
a diarrhoea to carry it off. If corrosive or acrimonious secretions of 
the bronchial tubes roll down toward the air-vesicles of the lungs, a 
cough involuntarilj' takes place to bring them up. N ow all these efi'urts 
of nature to effect relief, may sometimes not only prove unavailing, 
but go too far, unless remedies are resorted to for the removal of the in- 
trusion which she has faithfully tried to dispose of The tears may 
flow too copiously or too continuously ; the sneezing may become 
convulsive and painful; the diarrhoea may become excessive, continu- 
ous and debilitating; and the cough may become rasping, exhaustive 
and alarming. So with the precipitation of the nervous forces on 
the nerves attacked by unwholesome humors or mineral poisons which 
threaten to cut off communication through those nerves ; it may be- 
come too painful, too continuous, and even threatening, unless remediya 
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are adopted to assist nature in getting rid of the ofTensive visitors, but 
tliat natural effort, tiiat sliarp-sliooting of the nei'vous forces tlirongh 
the invaded and inflamed nerves for the expulsion of the invaders, tliat, 
I say, is neuralgia. Neuralgia is a regular pitched battle between the 
forces circulating through the nerves and the offensive humors or min- 
erals which attempt to obstruct their pathway, and when they are 
defeated, paralysis of the parts follows, for the nerves of sensation, or 
motion, or both, become lifeless when the passage of animal electri- 
cal currents is completely obstructed. Sometimes the warfare will be 
kept up for years, at intervals, unless something sensible is done to 
assist nature. The assistance needed, is readily suggested by a proper 
understanding of the disease as herein explained. If blood impurities 
are attacking the nerves, remedies suitable to cleanse and nourish the 
vascular fluid, nmst be taken by the patient at the same time electri- 
city is being locally applied to relieve the painful paroxysms and the 
inflammation which has taken place in the aflected nerve. If min - 
eral poisons are lurking in the system and permeate the delicate ner- 
vous structure, the electro-chemical baths, skillfully administered, are 
necessary to remove the cause, and electrical applications or medica- 
tion, according to the indications of the case, essential for a cure of the 
effects. The advances made in the science of electrical therapeutics 
have placed neuralgia in the list of curable diseases, notwithstanding 
the bigoted carpings of allopathic old fogies, many of whom even at 
this late day, deny its curability ; and why ? Simply because they have 
not been able, with their obtuse comprehension, to see into the occult 
science sufliciently to successfully employ it in the treatment of the 
more difHcult ills which afflict mankind. I would refer those suffer- 
ing with neuralgia to pages 110 and 231. 

PEESBYOPIA OR LONG SIGHT. 

Under this head I have something to communicate, which will 
foceive a cordial welcome by all sensible people whose eye-sight is 
becoming impaired by age. Those who imagine that it adds to the 
dignified appearance of a lady or gentleman to have the eyes hidden 
behind convex glasses, and the head nearly encircled with golden 
bows, cannot be expected to pursue the subject of this essay with in- 
terest. Happily the latter class is in a decided minority compared 
with those who dislike the adoption of any and all paraphernalia in- 
dicatmjf the approach of age and infirmity. If any species of vaait/ 
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is excusable, it is that which leads an individual to adopt every means 
Bcience and art have provided, to overcome or even disguise the iiitir- 
raities of age. If age is vener-ible, youtli is desirable and adniiraide, 
and every one may be pardoned for striving to preserve vigor of eyo 
and limb, and even tlie pristine beauty of skin and feature. Admi- 
ration irresistibly takes possession of the mind when we see an old 
person of either sex, who has preserved from infirmity tlie mental 
faculties and physical energies. And such persons are morally deserv- 
ing of this admiration as a reward for having properly used and taken 
care of, instead of abused and neglected the mysterious powers a good 
God has planted in the mind and body of his most perfect work — man. 
But that vanity which leads young persons to seek to appear prema- 
turely infirm, gives positive evidence of their possession of one infirm- 
ity at least, i. e., mental imbecility. If these premises are correct, we 
may logically conclude that the wearing of glasses or spectacles is cer- 
tain evidence of infirmity. Either the eyes are defective or the mind 
is demented, and in the latter case, it would be better to incase the 
whole face in calf-skin than to merely hide the eyes behind transpar- 
ent glass. 

As yet, unfortunately, sci 
ence has revealed no certain 
means for the cure of the too 
great convexity or sharpness 
of the organs of vision, and 
therefore near-sighted people 
are entirely excusable for era- 
ploying concave lenses to aid 
their imperfect vision ; but 
when the fact becomes gener- 
ally known that long sight, re- 
quiring the use of convex 
lenses, such as old people 
wear, in most cases may be 
prevented or removed with 
very little expense and trou- 
ble, may we not hope that 
glasses will less frequently cov- 
er the eyes of people in middle and advanced life. 

Before proceeding further with this subject, the non-professional 
reader should be made acquainted with the organs of vibion. Wiiat 




yURTTOAI, SECTION' OF THE F.TK. 

1,1,1,1, the sclerotic membrane, or what Is usu- 
ally (-ailed the white of the eye ; 2, 2, the cornea; 
8, 3. 3, 3, the retina ; 4, crystalline lens ; 5, 5, iris; 
the aqueous humor which forms the aijiieous-lens 
occupies the space between the ins, 5, 5, and the 
Cornea, 2, 2 ; 6, C, the posterior or back chamber 
of the fcye, which is filled with the vitreous hu- 
tnur. 
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is the eye ? What are its functions, and how does it perform the mys- 
terious office of seeing? The human eye, taken as a whole, may he 
regarded as a globe ; and, although it cannot, like the planet, be di- 
vided into eastern and western hemispheres, it may nevertheless be 
divided into hemispheres which are subject to many subdivisions. The 
several parts of the eye necessary to be defined for the purpose of this 
essay, are the sclerotic covering of the globe, to which should be added 
the cornea, the two lenses — aqueous and crystalline — the vitreous hu- 
mor, the retina and the optic nerve. Eeference to figure 64 and its 
explanations, will enable the reader to learn the location of these. 
The sclerotic is a firm fibrous, opaque, or untransparent membrane, 
covering and protecting four-fifths of the globe, while the cornea, 
of a dark hue, covers and protects the balance or front, central por- 
tion of the globe. At the center of the cornea is a transparency of the 
size of, or perhaps somewhat larger than, a pin's head, through which 
light is admitted into the dark chamber of the eye. This cornea also 
forms the anterior or front capsule of the aqueous lens, convex in form, 
so as to converge or bring together the rays of light as they pass this 
more dense medium than the atmosphere. Behind the aqueous or 
fluid lens is located the crystalline lens, the capsules of which are of 
a firm, delicate, transparent texture, and its face convex, so as to still 
more converge or bring together the rays of light which have passed 
through the aqueous lens. The retina lies in the posterior or back 
hemisphere of the globe, as represented in figure 64, and presents a 
concave or hollow surface, upon which to receive rays of light, giv- 
ing the form or image of any object the eyes are turned upon. If 
the two lenses — aqueous and crystalline, are neither too greatly nor 
too slightly convex, a perfect image of any object presented, is da- 
guerreotyped on the retina, as represented in figure 65. If too convex, 
the image is formed before it reaches the retina, as shown in figure 66, 
and the person is near-sighted, so that objects must be held close to 
the eye to throw the image far enough back to produce the perfect 
picture on the retina ; if flattened or not sufficiently convex, the re- 
tina is not far enough back to receive a perfect image of near objects, 
and the latter must be removed away a suitable distance, to have the 
picture of the image fall correctly on the retina (see figure 6T.) Per- 
sons thus aflfected are long-sighted, and their eyes are said to be im- 
paired by age. 

It remains to speak of the optic nerve. This nerve is attached to 
the retina, or more properly speaking, the retina is a continuation or 
11 
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expansion of the optic nervo. It perforates the sclerotic hack of the 
eye, enters the cranium ami connects with the sensorium, by means of 
which, as by a telegraph wire, intelligence is comuninicated to the 
brain, of the various images which are from time to time formed on 
the retina, and made mysteriously to pass before the mind's eye. So 
far, we are allowed to understand how vision is effected ; but after 
Laving fully pursued the philosophy of the material we come to the 
tpiriiital^ and here philosophy must end and faith begin. 



Fig. C5. 




AN ITS WITH P«OPEB CONVEXITT. 

a, it the object seen ; &, the cornea, which catches the rays of light reflecting the linag« 
of the object ; e, tho image properly focalized on the retina. 

Now, the several parts of tlie eye when put together, form an opti- 
cal instrument — a mechanical machine — which will perform its func- 
tions after death, and, what is still more mysterious, after the glooe 
has been removed from its socket. Hence it is perceived the eye it, ao 
organized as to receive and converge, or draw near together the raysj of 
light, and thus perform the oflSce of glass-lens. Place the oonyex 



Fig. 6C 




TOO GEKAT CONTBTITT, OB SHAKPITESS OF Tint C«KNltA, ^ 

a, object; 6, the too convex, or sharp, cornea; c, the rays of light converged or fo- 
calized, forming the image before reaching the retina. A person so affected is called 
near-sighted. 

surface of a lens to the solar rays, and those rays will be refracted, con- 
verged, or in plainer words, bent toward each other, till they finally 
reach a focus behind the lens at a greater or less distance in propor- 
Ucn to its oonvoiity ; the more convex tho sooner thfty wLl bo bi ought 
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together ; the less convex the more reinotelr will they touch eacli 
other. A glass witJi a tlat surface ■will not alter the direction of the 
ra^'s of light, and if tlie eyes were flat, they could not receive the im- 
age of any object unless they were as largo as the object itself. For 
instance, to SL-e au elephant near by, the eyes would need to be as 
large as an elephant; and to see a buikling, as large as the building it- 
self. Now, every one can see without eyes that it would be inconvenieuj 
to carry around such immense organs of vision ! A concave glass re- 
fracts the rays asunder, and were the eyes to be concave, the retina 
would not be large enough to receive the image of an object. It will 
therefore be perceived that the lenses of the eyes should possess just 
the right degree of convexity. 



Fig. CT. 




COESEA. TOO FLAT. 



a, the object ; 6, the cornea, too flat to converge or draw together the rays of light r«- 
flfoilng the image of the objeet sufficiently to form the focus on the retina; c is where 
the image shoiihl he formed, but d is where the image would fall if the retina were 
there to receive it A person thus affected is called long-sighted. Most old people have 
this ditliculty, and ihey can, conscquenlly, discern objects at a distance better than they 
can those near by. 

Nature, the greatest of architects, in the structure of the eye sel- 
dom makes mistakes. We occasionally meet Avith those whose eyes 
are too convex, and who, as a consequence, are what is called near- 
sighted ; but when the lenses of the eye are too flat for correct vision, 
it may generally be regarded as the result of artificial means, such as 
rubbing the eyes from the nose outwardly, either in washing or in fric- 
tionizing them when irritated. The theory that it is occasioned by 
physical decay has been exploded by modern philosophers, and has 
been and can be proven to be false. John Quincy Adams, preserved 
the convexity and perfectness of his sight till his death (and he died at 
eighty-one) by pursuing from early age, the habit of frequently washing 
the eyes and making the manipulations in so doing, toward instead of 
from the bridge of the nose. There are multitudes of cases of men re- 
taining perfect vision after the ravages of time have crippled all the other 
organs and faculties. Some authors claim that presbyopia, or long sigbt^ 
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is often induced bv age diminishing the quantity of tlio aqneous humor, 
but the fact is, that as the aqueous humor decreases in quantity, it in- 
creases in density, and, inasmuch as increase in density adds to its refrac- 
tive power what may be lost by the lens becoming lees convex, is made 
up by Its denser quality, so that the perfectness of the vision is retained. 
It is in consequence of this humor being rarer or denser, according to 
tts quantity, that a large and small eye of equal convexity may distinguish 
•bjects equalh' as well. By this explanation, too, the return of the sight 
may be accounted for in some old people, who, after years of long-sight- 
edness, requiring the constant use of convex glasses, gradually re- 
gain their sight. The rubbing of the eye-balls in the wrong direction 
from childhood, flattens the cornea, and then sight becomes defec- 
tive. But old age brings density to the aqueous humor, and the old 
eyes become as good as new. 

From the foregoing it appears evident that all that is required to 
preserve the sight in perfection till death, unless accident or disease 
destroys the structure or paralyzes the nerves of the visual organs, is 
to sustain the convex form of the eye. "Whether or not, simply care as 
to the manner and direction of manipulating it from childhood to age 
be sufficient to do this in all cases, is not only uncertain, but, if certain, 
could i)rove of no very great practical benefit to the present genera- 
tion. Correct manipulations can neither save the convexity of the eyes 
of those who are just becoming long-sighted, nor restore those who 
are already laboring under the infirmity. To reap the benefit of such 
a custom in middle or advanced life, it must have been adopted in the 
nursery— learned with the ABC, and followed up with the persis- 
tency which characterizes habits generally. Its influence is not 
sufficiently marked to restore convexity to the eyes of those already 
beginning- to experience the inconvenience of flattened lenses. They 
require something more potent — something which will produce more 
immediate results. Knowledge regarding the tendency of right and 
wrong manipulations, is of value to those who have not yet emerg- 
ed from childhood, and parents should instruct their children accord- 
ing to the hints herein given. Knowledge of this kind will also be 
serviceable to those who regain the convexity of their organs of sight, 
for art appears ready to come to the rescue of those whose vision is 
already impaired or becoming so. We have knife-sharpeners, scissor- 
sharpeners and pencil-sharpeners, and why not have eye-sharpeners ? 
Every part of the human organism is susceptible to physical impres- 
sions, except the large bones of the osseous structure. Ladies, by 
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■wearirg t'glit clothing about the waist, acquire small waists ; the con- 
staut "wearing of garters makes an indention in the flesh of the limb, 
which is noticeable after death; tight-fitting shoes make small feet, as 
is illustrated by the habits and physical characteristics of the Chinese ; 
tight-fitting rings worn long on the finger, produce ineffaceable evidence 
of their having been worn ; the common practice of Germans, especially 
in their " fader land. " of carrying burdens on their heads, has undoubt- 



Fig. G8. 




A LADY USING THB IMPEOVED EYK-SnAKPEUBK. 

(This is an improvement on the instrument represented in Fig. 93.) 

edly something to do with the proverbial flatness of their craniums, 
children who get into the habit of reclining exclusively on one side, ex- 
hibit the eflfects in formation of the face and head ; the inflicts of mothers 
who can only nurse them from one breast, are liable to grow up with a 
depression of that side of the face and head which came next to the breast 
during the months they derived their nourishment from the mother ; the 
hair will curl if done up in papers or twisted around the curling-iron ; 
naturally curly hair, unless we except that incorrigible soi't which 
grows ou the head of an Ethiopian, becomes straightened by combing 
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and brnsliing persistently for a time. Now, it is equally true that 
pliysical impressions may be made on the human eye, and that it can, 
AvitU a siiitahla instrument, be restored to its proper convexity. This 
is no mere theory, but a fact which has been demonstrated ; for an 
instrument of this kind has been invented, patented, and tested with 
success (see testimony of Daniel Parish, Esq., page 3713). The pre- 
ceding cut, figure G8, represents a lady in the act of applying it. The 
eye-cup is a conical vessel as represented by a, and a small orifice at 
its neck connects it with the air-chamber h. By placing the eye-cup 
over the closed eye, and gently drawing out a little way, the air-tight 
piston c, the eye is lightly, but sufficiently pressed into the conical 
cup to give the cornea convex shape. Held a few moments in this 
■way, and repeated daily for a time, it actually restores the convexity 
of the eyes, and enables those who have been compelled to adopt con- 
vex spectacles, to throw them entirely aside, and it is evident that an 
occasional use of it will preserve the sight unimpaired to a decrepid 
old age. When the shape of the eye and the manner in which it per- 
forms its office are thoroughly understood, it is difficult to conceive of 
a more perfect invention for ])reserving the natural convexity, than 
this. The use of it is perfectly harmless, and can in no way whatever 
injure the visual organs. The trouble of employing it, is nothing 
compared with the daily annoyance of glasses, nor is its daily use ne- 
cessary after a few months, according to the length of time the eye has 
been flattening. Only a very few applications are necessary for those 
who are just beginning to think it necessary to adopt spectacles. I 
would most urgently commend this instrument to such persons before 
they become slaves to glasses, for artificial lenses are liable to be laid 
down anywhere, and at anyplace, to the most aggravating inconveni- 
ence of the wearer, while the natural lenses, if carefully preserved, aro 
always where tliey are wanted, and never left at home, or the office, or 
work-shop. Those who are already enslaved to the spectacle makers, 
will need no urging to induce them to avail themselves of the discov- 
eries of science and art, to overcome their optical infirmity. However 
defective their vision, their eyes will not become tired of reading tliia 
essay, which they will peruse, from beginning to end, with eagerness 
and pleasure, and hail with gratitude their deliverer — a more com]>leto 
illastration and description of which will be fouud on page CT5. 
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CnRONIC DISEASES, 

Of nearly every form, are curable in their incipient, and even in 
their advanced staf^es, if placed in the hands of a thorough and skill- 
ful practitioner ■vvlio employs vegetable, electrical, hydropathic and 
mechanical remedies. I have, as briefly as possible, presented in this 
cliapter a consideration of the most common chronic diseases which 
afflict humanity. Besides these, are others I have not named, "which 
I am successfully treating — such as aftections generally, of the eyes 
and ears ; nervous and cutaneous diseases of all kinds ; dropsy, fits, 
chronic inflammation of the bowels, gout, etc. While I am fully con- 
scious that there is a time when every one must die, I believe, yea, 
know, that thousands are dying daily with old complaints, whose lives 
could be spared for years, to make relatives and friends happy, if they 
could but have the treatment of skillful physicians who devote their 
whole time, study and practice to chronic diseases. 

It is, indeed, surprising to see how many are contented to be made 
" comfortable" by the "family doctor" year in and year out, when re- 
sorting to treatment capable of removing cause or causes as well as 
effects^ would render the weekly, monthly, or semi-yearly visits of the 
family i)hysician unnecessary, the mind and body of the patient vig- 
orous instead of merely comfortable, and life a prize rather than a 
questionable blessing. So accustomed are doctors, in acute practice, 
to prescribe for merely the relief of those who call them, and, gener- 
ally, so well satisfied are patients when they receive relief, however 
temporary, this system of " patching up" is carried into the treatment 
of chronic as well as acute diseases by a large majority of medical 
practitioners. There is, therefore, a fact which every invalid would 
do well to recognize and profit by, namely ; causes must be removed 
as well as effects, or permanent relief cannot be obtained. The phy- 
sician who merely seeks to modify or relieve any pain, debility, or 
discomfort in chronic cases, is as foolish as the gardener would be if he 
should go through his garden, pruning off the branches and leaves of 
the weeds he desired to exterminate, instead of planting his agricul- 
tural implements at their roots and removing them, root and branch, 
from the soil tliey impoverish. All chronic diseases have some deep- 
seated cause, and the pains and discomforts are but the effects of that 
cause. In many complicated cases, there are not only causes but sub- 
causes, or in other words, one or more causes may produce certain 
affections which will produce still other disturbances. Now, in all 
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these cases it is necessary, in order to obtain a perfect and uncondi- 
tional discharge from the tj^rant disease, to seek out all these causej 
and sub-causes, and apply appropriate remedies. In view of these 
considerations, I would say to the victim of disease, employ your fiim- 
ily physician when you are on your back if you please, but when you 
get on your feet again, and your physical troubles linger for weeks, 
months or years, place yourself under the care of one who gives ex- 
clusive attention to chronic diseases, and who, by a thorough and nu- 
tritious system of medication goes down to the very root of the whole 
matter. 



CHAPTEE yi. 
Treatment of Disease. 

In this chapter of practical matter, will be thrown together without 
any waste of labor in classification, suggestions of such importance to 
the inTalid reader, that it is hoped every sentence will be perused with 
care and reflection. There are many truths, medical and moral, which 
the mists of ignorance, or popular prejudice, partly or wholly, sJmt out 
from the mental vision, and, inasmuch as the great mass of people know 
more of every thing else than they do of that which pertains to the laws 
of physical and spiritual health and life, and to a rational art of heal- 
ing, it is not surprising that many dose themselves to death with their 
own uncertain concoctions; that thousands become the dupes of 
wicked charlatans ; that tens of thousands allow themselves to be- 
come sewers for patent nostrums ; and that millions are the patrons 
of a so-called scientific school of medicine, which cures (?) the sick 
by making them life-long cripples. I trust that a candid perusal of 
this chapter will serve to dispel these mists or what might be properly 
called medical and moral ^fogs, for no harm can possibly result from 
an effort to impress upon the public mind, the necessity of doing for 
the invalid the best that can be done at the very outset, instead of 
experimenting from week to week, and month to month, with some- 
thing or somebody which or whom it is thought " will do," until tlio 
disease-burdened body nearly sinks into the grave embalmed with a 
thousand drugs. With this bi'ief prologue, I will pass to the presen- 
tation of matter appropriate for this chapter. 

EVERYBODY HIS OWN" DOCTOR. 

This is an attriictive motto which graces the title-page, or gleams 
from the preface of many a medical work gotten up for the patronage 
of a too credulous public. It would be no less pleasing to the author 
than to the reader if, in this volume, instructions could be given, which 
11* 
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•woiilJ enable every invalid who pernses its pagea, to treat liis or lier 
own case without the aid of a physician. Such a task, notwltlistand- 
ing the assumptions of many to tlie contrary, would be simply impos- 
sible, as every one of genuine good sense must perceive. So much 
depends upon the constitution or the temperament of the sick man o"* 
woman (see page 58), only one who makes these idiosyncrasies his con- 
stant study, is capable of prescribing successfully, especially in thft 
thousand of cases in which there is a variety of blendings or mixtures 
of temperaments. 

If my system of practice were at all similar to that of physicians who 
make calomel or some other drug a favorite remedy for every disease, 
with only an occasional deviation, the task of instructing non-profes- 
sional readers in the healing art — if art, in that case, it could be called 
— would not only be possible but easy ; or if my system was like that 
of medical men who have a specific for every ill, and who would treat 
a dozen of patients afHicted with one kind of disease, in precisely 
the same way, then w^ould it be but a pleasant pastime to sit down 
and instruct the world's sufferers just how to doctor themselves. But 
the attentive reader cannot have failed to perceive that I entirely dis- 
approve of treating the sick on this " hit or miss" principle, and insist 
on the necessity of prescribing, not only for disease, but for constitu- 
tions or temperaments. Never, yet, lias there been written for popu- 
lar use, medical books in which prescriptions or recipes were given 
for the ostensible purpose of enabling the sick to treat their own 
diseases, that did not prove failures, and in a majority of cases, worse 
than failures, for the reason that they lead people requiring the best of 
medical skill and experience, to tamper with themselves till their dis- 
eases became incurable, or to employ active remedies (tlie nature of 
which they did not fully understand) when the complications contra- 
indicated their employment. 

The chief aims of the author in placing this work before the public, 
are to give publicity to a volume of original ideas which he believes 
will be of advantage to the world; to exhibit to the reader the causes 
of disease and social unhappiness, in order that the rocks and shoals 
which lie hidden in the turbid sea of life may be avoided ; to impart 
to those possessing ordinary intuition, the ability to judge Avisely of 
the merits of the various systems of therapeutics in vogue, and to put 
all on their guard against— not only the imjust prejudices and old 
fogyism of the "regular practitioner," but the impositions of the em- 
piric. If I were writing this book for the exclusive use and benefit 
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)l the medical profession, I -would need to make it voluminous, expen- 
sive, and not a little obscure to the non-professional reader, for lengthy 
details in regard to the treatment of every case, with its many possible 
peculiarities and complications would have Lo be scrupulously given, 
the comprehension and appreciation of which, would require the pos- 
session on the part of the reader, of extensive pathological knowledge. 
I may yet make such a contribution to medical hterature, but I doubt 
my ability to produce a work of this description, which would enable 
readers of little or no medical attainments, to act as their own phy- 
sicians. Doctors will continue to be " necessary evils" till mankind 
for several generations, shall have strictly obeyed the laws of life and 
health ; or, in other words, until disease shall have become an an- 
noyer and destroyer of only those who have passed temperately 
through the spring and summer of life, and entered the closing win- 
ter of their earthly career ; or, on the other hand, they will have to 
be endured until physiology, pathology, materia-medica, hygiene, and 
surgery become household sciences, taught, not only in all institutions 
of learning, but in the nursery and family ; and then, as " practice 
makes perfect" in every art, profession, or trade, an invalid laboring 
under any difficult disease, would ratlier intrust his case in the hands 
of one whose sole labors are devoted to the relief of the sick, than in 
the hands of an artist, a lawyer, a parson, a merchant, a mechanic or a 
farmer, however devoted a student he may have been in matters pertain- 
ing to the healing art. If a man possesses the necessary attainments and 
natural gifts to practice medicine successfully, every day's experience 
adds to his skill ; every case upon which he attends, the better pre 
pares him for successfully managing the next, and while his success 
extends his practice, his practice, in turn, augments his skill. "Every 
man to his trade," is an old adage, and in no department of life does 
it apply with greater force than to the jihysician. 

None but those who are engaged in the practice of medicine with 
eyes and ears open, can realize how complicated are nearly all cases 
of chronic disease. Seldom is a single organ or function involv- 
ed ; several affections usually co-exist, each of which aggravates the 
other, and any one remedy, which is favoi'able to the cure of one, often- 
times gives disturbance to the rest. In no such case can a single pre ■ 
Sv^ription affect, favorably, these combinations ; nor can directions be 
laid down in a popular work, which will enable the invalid reader to 
go understandingly at work to concoct a set of prescriptions adapted 
to his particular case. But suppose such a plan practicable, then the 
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adulterations practiced in drugs and medicines, would put to hazard 
the reputation of a popular author (see pages Y6, 77). 

In the first edition of this work, I proposed to furnish written pre- 
scriptions on the reception of a full description of a case, but I soon 
found myself compelled to abolish this plan, for, notwithstanding ray 
almost uniform success m the treatment of cases wherein I prepared and 
supplied medicines myself, those to whom I furnished written prescrip- 
tions did poorly indeed. This was chiefly owing to the fact that drug 
and botanic stores, almost everywhere, are more or less stocked with 
9 stale and adulterated herbs and roots, which are worthless, in conse- 

quence of having been kept too long, or mixed with inferior species ; 
or with those which had been gathered at the wrong season of the 
year, before their medicinal i^roperties had matured, or after the chang- 
es of season had destroyed them (see pages 78-79). Many persons 
whom I have employed at the proper seasons of the year to collect 
such things as I need in my laboratory, have made it their business 
out of season to gather for the market. Aside from these considera- 
tions, many cases require electricity in some forin. 

Inasmuch as many who read the common sense theories advanced 
in this book, will desire to avail themselves of the system of treatment 
they naturally suggest, I will say that if invalids at home or abroad 
(see questions to invalids) will give me the opportunity of doing for 
them as each individual case seems to require, I can treat such as I 
may be willing to undertake with confidence of success. Invalids 
under my treatment are not restricted in diet or exercise ; and those 
who are able to pursue their business, can do so without any interrup- 
tion from the effects of the medicines, which will only the better en- 
able them to follow successfully their vocations. This, to the business 
man, is an important consideration. Such are the debilitating effects 
of most things bearing the name of medicine, it is not singular that 
those who have a business or profession requiring their personal su- 
pervision, feel that they must live and suffer on till death ends their 
i ifirmities, rather than adopt any systein of medication. My mod© 
of treatment does away with this objection, for I do not " tear down 
to build up," nor are the medicines I administer usually unpleasant to 
t'ie taste. I give nutritious instead of drug treatment. 
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DIETETICS. 

With regard to dietetics, I should perhaps remark that I do m t 
mean by any thing said in the closing portion of the foregoin<r 
essay, that invalids can always eat just what a vitiated appetite may 
call for without injurious consequences. There are many kinds of 
food which only the strongest stomachs can digest, and these, it is 
l)a!pable to every mind, should be avoided by the invalid whether the 
digestive organs are impaired or not. But it would hardly seem ne- 
cessary for a physician to advise an invalid to abstain from warm 
bread, mince-pies, rich pastries of every kind, pork, cucumbers, boiled 
cabbage, and such edibles as are doubtfully wholesome for healthy 
persons. My injunction to the sick is — eat only such food as seems to 
agree with you, and that which distresses yoii, avoid. Perhaps some 
dyspeptic will say : " "Why, Doctor, all kinds of food distress me." To 
such I would reply, you know something of the digestible qualities of 
the food set before you, and from it you must select that which is the 
most nutritious, and inflicts on your stomach the least disturbance. 
This is a good rule to observe, and may beneficially take the place of 
those starve-to-death dietetic prescriptions so often given by phy- 
sicians of Grahamite proclivities. The system tottering under the 
burden of chronic disorders, much more than the healthy body, needs 
nutrition, and nothing can be more foolish than to weaken the healing 
powers of nature by the adoption of a system of starvation. 

CLEAR CONSCIENCE BETTER THAN A PETTED STOMACH. 

It seems to me that those physicians who direct so particularly in 
regard to the taking care of the stomach, would do a better thing if 
they would take the same amount of pains to impress on those under 
their treatment the necessity of keeping the conscience clear. An 
overloaded stomach will not half so much depress the physical health 
as a sin-loaded conscience. I have already spoken in various portions 
of this book, of the influence of the mind on the body, and it may 
be set down as an absolute fact, that if a sick man or woman is daily 
doing things which he or she believes to be wrong, the regrets v/hicb 
follow cannot fail to seriously aggravate whatever physical trouble 
may exist, while cheerfulness, or, at least, an undisturbed mind, greatly 
aids medicaments in alFecting cures. If we may "laugh and grow 
fat," it is reasonable to suppose that by being at peace with ourselves, 
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we may with proper remedies to .issist nature, find relief from bodily 
infirmities, if curable at all. 

I may be asked— " What do you mean by a sin-loaded conscience?" 
I answer, a conscience harassed by the commission of acts which 
you believe or know to be Avrong. I do not intend, in this place or 
in any other, to don the robe of the theologian. I am a physiologist 
and physician, very little acquainted with theology. This volume will 
undoubtedly fall into the hands of Trotestants, Catholics, Swedenbor- 
gians, Jews, Mormons, Deists, Atheists, Pantheists, and it may possi- 
bly be read by Mahometans, Simonians, and Supralapsarians, and may 
not impossibly find readers among the Jumpers, "Whippers, Diggers, 
and others of the more eccentric class of religionists. Hence it would 
be useless to require my patients to conform to any particular standard 
of morals or creed in religion ; but I can, witliout questioning the cor- 
rectness of any one's religious opinions, insist on their living up fully 
to their highest conceptions of right ; to their living at peace with 
themselves and tlie inward monitor. Though an act may not, in it- 
self, be wrong, it should not be committed by one who tJiinks it wrong, 
for not only docs unhappiness follow in the Avake of such conduct, 
but the efl'ect on the moral sense is precisely as bad as if it were au 
actual wrong, and it opens the way for the perpetration of the latter. 
In other words, persons may become heedless of the dictates of con- 
science by doing what they think they ought not to do, and in the 
end, actual as well as supposed sins are committed, while in either 
case remorse usually succeeds, and depresses the physical energies no 
less than the spiritual complacency. It is therefore properly within 
the province of a physician to insist on correct moral deportment 
on the part of the patient, as well as to direct in regard to diet, doses, 
etc. 

I am often told by invalids consulting me, that they are distressed 
with doubts on religious subjects. Now, there is no good reason why 
any person should keep his mind in painful commo.tion because lie 
cannot square his faitli and belief with that of his neighbor. So long 
as people's brains differ in shape and size, so long will it be ditlicult 
for them to think alike, and no one should allow himself to become 
distressed because he cannot put on his neighbor's opinions any more 
thun he should weep because he cannot put on his neighbor's hat, coat 
and boots. To all such I say. live true to yourselves and the light you 
possess. Do just as yuu thiak you ouglit to do. Cultivate your un- 
derstanding and your conscience, and be guided by both. If, at any 
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time yon doubt the correctness of any opinion or creed you have long 
cherished, investigate cheerfully and carefully, and — if a Christian — 
prayerfully, but not painfully and impatiently ; then leave the result 
■with a merciful Providence. 

It is really more important that the mind of a patient should be 
free from distress than that the stomach should be free from the pres- 
ence of unwholesome food. A sin-loaded conscience has brought 
many a stalwart man upon a sick-bed, and it is useless to try to con- 
ceal the fact that it preys heavily on the remaining energies of the 
sick. An essay might well have found place in the second chapter of 
this book, showing the effects of the violations of the moral sense on 
the nervous and vascular systems, for as the inner suffers with the 
outer man by the violation of physical laws, so does the outer suffer 
with the inner man by the violation of moral laws. 

With this view of the matter, T would say to my patients, he just as 
particular in not overloading or offending your conscience as in not 
overloading or offending your stomachs. I cannot tell you just what 
you can or must believe; neither can I tell you just what you can or 
must eat. I can confidently assure you that you must not he, cheat, 
steal, nor murder ; that you should not eat pork, warm bread, rich 
pastries, nor shingle nails ; but there are thousands of practices which 
you may or may not pursue, according to the condition of your con- 
sciences and stomachs, that may or may not inflict physical pain. As 
your physician — not yoUr parson — I advise you to do nothing you le- 
lieve to he wrong ; eat nothing which seems to distress you. So fiir as a 
life of honesty is concerned, I would advise no one to live so, merely 
because honesty is the best policy. This object is too grovelling— too 
mean. It beclouds and finally drenches out an ennobling attribute— the 
soul of honor. Horticulturists who look at the delicious fruit pro- 
truding singly or in clusters from out the rich foliage of trees and 
shrubs with merely a calculating eye— estimating how many bushel- 
measures it will fill, and how much per bushel it will bring in the 
narket, do not draw inspiration and moral and physical elevation 
from the beauty and fragrance which delight the senses of one who 
sees in it the generosity and infinite creative power of a Supremo 
Father. So with business-men, and everybody who esteem honesty 
as the best policy, and pursue it simply for the purpose of gathering 
up more dollars and cents ; they do not experience those morally ele- 
vating and health-inspiring emotions which thrill the bosoan of those 
who live honorably because they love their fellow men and the Father 
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of all — because they delight in dealing justly with all mankind, and 
aspire to perfect manhood. Depend upon it there is a mine of health 
which reveals itself to all who live true to God, true to humanity, 
and true to themselves. 

INVALIDS MUST NOT BE IMPATIENT. 

Time is required to cure chronic diseases, and nothing is gained (hut 
rather something is lost) by the use of what are termed immediate 
remedies. Ignorance of the fact, or a disregard of it, is the cause of 
failure with many (so-called) skillful practitioners, who, knowing the 
impatience of the invalid to get well at once, try to cure in a week or 
two, diseases which have been for months and perhaps years, accumu- 
lating in the system. My injunction is, have patience — take time — and 
I will give to those who place themselves under ray care, treatment 
which will cure causes as well as effects, and at the same time, be of no 
3iore trouble than the regular meals and sleep, while it works silently 
in the system, arousing the healing power of nature, and aiding it in 
regulating every diseased condition of the mental or physical organi- 
zation. 

QUESTIONS TO INVALIDS. 

Those at a distance, who wish to avail themselves of iny services, 
need not hesitate because of their inability to visit me. I have treated 
successfully, patients in all the states and settled territories, and Brit- 
ish and Spanish provinces of North America. Send answers to the 
following questions, and I can judge correctly of your diseases and 
temperaments. Those who prefer to indemnify me for my time and 
trouble in examining their cases, can inclose a fee of one dollar, and 
those who do not, need simply inclose a letter-stamp with wliich to 
prepay reply. 

Questions.— 1st. What the color of your hair and syes, and wiiat 
the complexion? 2d. Were your parents long or short lived, and 
does there appear to be any hereditary disease in your family ? 3d. 
Do you feel any dizzy sensations in the head— any pains, neuralgic oi 
otherwise, in front, back, or sides of the head, or headache— do you 
suspect catarrh ? 4th. Are you troubled with weak or inflamed eyes, 
ur any other disease of those organs ? 5th. Is your hearing good 
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any roaring in the ears — discharges from ears — excess of wax or dry- 
ness — earache ? Gth. Is the tongue coated, if so, is it yellow ; is it 
vividly red on the tip and edge, or down the center or over the whole 
surface ; is it white and velvety ; is it red at the lips, becoming brown, 
dry and glazed ; is it black ? 7th. Have you any tickling in the throat 
— any soreness- — any tubercles, ulcers or canker? 8th. Have you any 
external sores, or pimples or tumors on the neck? 9th. Are you 
hoarse — voice weak? 10th. Have you any tenderness or soreness 
about the lungs ? have you raised blood? 11th. Do you cough, and 
if so, Avhen most, morning or night — is it a dry, hacking cough or 
loose — constantly a little, or very severe by fits ? do you have night- 
sweats? chills? hectic flush or fever? swelling of the feet and ancles? 
12 th. Do you raise much, and if so, what color — is it mixed with 
blood — will it rise or sink in water — is it salt, fresh or sweet to the 
taste? 18th. Are yon troubled with hard or rapid* beating or palpi- 
tation of the heart — pains in or about the region of the heart — sore- 
ness on pressing on the left chest over the heart — stoppage of the 
heart — blind staggers — sleeplessness — drowsiness — frightful dreams? 
14th. Is your appetite good — any soreness of stomach — wind in 
stomach —trembling feeling in stomach — sourness of stomach — nau- 
sea in the stomach — empty or all-gone feeling in stomach? 15th. Are 
your bowels loose or costive — are they bloated — are they sore on 
pressure ? Have you piles ? if so, blind or bleeding — internal or ex- 
ternal? 16th. Is there any enlargement of the right side — any pain 
in right or left sides — shoulders or elsewhere? ITth. If a female, are 
you married or single — are you troubled with leucorrhoea or whites 
—have you a bearing-down feeling of the womb or abdomen — are 
your courses regular, painful, too slight or too profuse — if married, 
have you had any children — are they liealthy ? If no children, are 
you barren ? how many years married ? If barren, describe the per- 
sons of both husband and wife in answer to questions 1st and 24th, and 
any other information you may think of, having a bearing in the case. ^ 
18th. Do you have weakness or pain in the lower part of the back — is ' 
your water high-colored— is it thick or limpid — does it scald — is it 
bloody — is the sediment red or white — have you had any venereal 
disease ? if a male, have you seminal emissions — if so, at night oi 
during the day — or both -how often ? 19th. Have you ever had any 
external eruption — erysipelas, tumors — if tumors, are they about the 
Ijellj — groin — thigh — or where ? do they disappear on lying down or 
at any time ? if so, when ? da they protrude worse when you cough, 
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Bneeze or strain ? Ulcers, abscesses or cancer ? 20th. Are you subject 
to fits? are hands and feet cold? 21st. Have you any trouble of mind 
— grief for the loss of friends— matrimonial unliappiness— jealousy- 
doubts or distress of mind on religious subjects ? 22d. Do you reside iu 
a dry, bracing atmosphere, or in one tliat is damp and foggy — on bigb or 
low ground ? 23d. What are your habits — do you use ardent spirits 
■ — tobacco — tea and colFee — opium — are you regular to bed — how many 
hours do you take for sleep — what time do you rise — do you use much 
animal food — much vegetable — do you bathe, if so, how often — is the 
water you use hard or soft ? 24th. What is your age — height — weight 
• — how much do you measure round the chest just under the arms — 
what the measure round the arm, about midway between the elbow 
and shoulder — what the measure round the right thigh — what round 
the calf of the right limb ? 

Answers to the above questions will enable me to judge nearly, if 
not quite as correctly, of the nature and extent of a disease as a per- 
sonal examination. In answering, correspondents need not say they 
are not troubled with tliis, that, or tlie other difficulty, but mention 
only the symjytoms they have, as they look over the questions one by 
one. Correspondents are also requested not to simply say yes or no, 
after putting down the figures before each set of questions, liat state 
the symptoms fully. Many of the questions pertaining to com[)lexion, 
height, weight, measure, etc., may appear, at first sight, trifling, but 
they are oi first importance, because on answers to these I must de- 
pend in forming my opinion of the temperament of one whom I am 
not permitted to see ; therefore, no one should pass over them in de- 
scribing his or her case. When perfectly convenient to do so, in addi- 
tion to answers to the questions, a daguerreotype, ambrotype, or photo- 
graph might be sent with the "letter. Many invalids at a di.stance 
pursue this plan in consulting me, and, although it is by no means im- 
portant, something may occasionally be gained by the patient so doing. 
All may safely confide in tlio author in describing fully and frankly 
a case, or giving the result of treatment. I am daily in receipt of 
letters from patients giving the most gratifying accounts of the effects 
experienced in pursuing ray advice, and wliich, if published, would 
greatly redound to my credit, but I never publish any letter or parts 
of letters with the name of the author, unless his or her consent lias 
been expressly given, and even then, but seldom, as the good results 
of my practice are becoming too well known to need any evidences 
of this kind. I have, however, appended in the closing pages of thi3 
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work a few evidences of my success for the benefit of any who may 
not have heard of the success attending my system of practice, and 
additional testimonials will be furnished to those who desire them. 
My address is given on page 374. 

WARRANTING CURES. 

The question is often asked me : "Will you warrant a cure?" In 
order that those who read these pages may understand my position 
on this point without interrogating me, I reply to this question, em- 
phatically no. Invalids must remember that they have as much to do, 
and often more, in effecting cures in their cases, than the physician. 
Medicines must be used with reqularify, and general directions strictly 
observed to insure success, and it is not reasonable, therefore, to ask 
the physician to shoulder tlie whole responsibility. However skillful 
a physician may be — however adapted his medicines to any particular 
case — however wise his hygienic advice — unless the patient does his 
or her part faithfully, treatment never so appropriate — never so skill- 
ful — may prove abortive. Those who are disposed to employ me, may 
rest assured of one thing, viz. : that I shall not hazard my reputation, 
gained at the expense of close application and years of toil, by giving 
any unwarranted encouragement or uncandid diagnosis. The course 
I have pursued has been strictly in accordance with this principle, and 
I shall not, under any circumstances, in the future, pursue any other. 
I may not, in all cases, be as successful as I at first expect, but I will 
guarantee that I will cure as large a per-centage of my patients after 
they have been given up by old-school practitioners, as the most suc- 
cessful of allopathic doctors do in treating cases frst presenfecl to them, 
many of which are neither diflScult nor complicated. Nearly all be- 
coming my patients, have been under the treatment of six to twenty 
different physicians before employing my services, and I now invite 
the most obstinate and intract.able cases to consult me, for it is my 
ambition to raise the most hopeless cases from the grasp of disease. 
Ordinary cases can be cured by ordinary remedies. Every town must 
have its physicians; as before remarked, they are "necessary evils," 
and I will not utter a word for their disparagement, if they do not 
poison their patients with pernicious drugs and mineral jireparations. 
I only invite the consultations of those who have failed to find relief 
under tlieir treatment. In such cases, I find in disease a foe I delight 
to combat, and, with God's aid, conquer. 




MALK. FKMAI.E. 

So God created man in His own image ; in the image of God created ITe 
him; male and female created He them. And God blessed them, and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and repleniah the earth, and subdue it." 
TGen. i, 27, 28.J 



P A R T II. 

MARRIAGE AND SEXUAL nilLOSOFIIY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Such is the influence of marriage on the health, happiness and longe- 
vity of the human family, every medical writer who does not put 
forth an effort for the improvement of the institution, is guilty of an 
omission which reflects discredit upon his faitlifulness as a physician 
and physiological instructor. However antagonistic, eccentric, con- 
servative or radical maybe the various opinions of medical men, each 
should boldly express his sentiments, throw them into the crystal 
palace of practical literature, and let their merits or demerits be 
passed upon by the great awarding committee — public opinion. 
There is nothing more glaringly palpable than the fact that thei'e is 
an enormous defect in the present system of marriage, the reme- 
dying of which has been sadly neglected in the physiological " dark 
ages " from which the civilized world is but slowly emerging. 

Says Mrs. Jameson, in her " Winter Studies and Summer Ram 
bles in Canada" — "In conversing with a prelate and the mission- 
aries on the spiritual and moral condition of his diocese, and these 
ntwly settled regions in general, I learned many things which inter- 
ested me much; and there was one thing discussed which especially 
surprised me. It was said that two- thirds of the misery which came 
under the immediate notice of a popular clergyman, and to tvhich he 
was called to minister, arose from the infelicity of the conjugal rela- 
tions; there was no question here of open immorality and discord, 
but simply of infelicity and unfitness. The same thing has been 
brought before me in every country, every society, in which I have 
been a sojourner and an observer; but I did not look to find it so 
hroadly placed before me here in j^merica, where the state of morals, 
as regards the two sexp'', is comparatively pure; where the marriage* 
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are early, w here conditions are equal, vlicie the means of suhsisl- 
ence are abundant, where the women are much petted and considered 
hy the Uien." By this we see that niatrinioniiil unhappiness is so 
ahnost universal as not to escape tlie notice of clergymen, mIioso 
profession affords less facilities for ascertaining the true conjugal con- 
dition of all classes of people, religious and irreligious, than that of 
the physician. But it is not necessary in this place to ailducc facta 
and arguments to prove that the world is full of connubial infelicity 
There is no community in which there does not exist indubitable evi 
denccs of it. What we want is a remedy. 

Many bold spirits, who have tasted the bitterest drc;s of matrimo- 
nial infelicity, are ready and restlessly impatient to overthrow entirely 
the sacred institution of marriage, and inaugurate a system of 
oninigamy, leaving the sexes without legal restraint, and to the dic- 
tates of their own individual impulses in the gratification of their 
amative desires, and the perpetuation of the race. Others are as 
zealously advocating lenient divorce laws; so lenient, indeed, as to 
allow men and women to marry and divorce at pleasure, until a con 
genial companionship can be formed. Such a system is obviously 
more omnigamic than monogamic, and even if expedient (which, in 
the present condition of public morals, T deny,) could not receive the 
sanction of this conservative age. Others, still, there are, who, 
while they deplore the wide-spread wretchedness existing in matri- 
monial life, and perhaps experience its bitterness in a slight or great 
degree, occupy neutral ground, feeling an undefinable reverence for 
the present system, and still ready to adopt any new one which may 
be suggested, compatible with religion and social good order. And 
there is yet another class, more fortunate than the rest, who have 
accidentally formed a happy matrimonial alliance, or something 
approaching thereto, a majority of whom advocate rigid divorce laws, 
and egotistically imagine that all the matrimonial unhappiness in the 
world is only the result of recklessness on the part of those entering 
into the contract of marriage. They consider parties to such alli- 
ances deserving of all the misery they have brought upon themselves, 
and selfishly fold their conservative arms, only to move them in 
defence of existing laws or the enactment of still stricter ones. Such 
men, however well versed in law and theology, are seldom physi- 
ologists, and are unwilling to open their eyes up.m the disaslious 
eOccts which unhappy marriages are entailing upon the human race, 
by producing progeny and progeny's progeny, sour in temper, unbal 
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anccd in mind, and sickly in body. They are surprised at the 
increase of ci ime and the decrease of longevitj'', and wisely attribute 
tlie causes to every other than the real ones. The thought never 
strikes them that if marriage could only be properly regulated, wo 
might hope, after a season, to rid the country of rogues by the prison 
and gallows, and that, so long as law allows such incongruous 
unions to take place between the sexes, we shall ever have need of 
iron bars and hempen rope. 

Between this extreme and the first one mentioned, I shall guide 
my bark of reform, having, as I conceive, discovered the true plan 
for securing happy marriages, without resorting to the experimental 
system proposed by those reformers who think men and women 
should have the privilege of marrying and divorcing at pleasure, until 
the congenial counterpart is found. To the unfolding of this plan, 
and the investigation of subjects interesting and useful to both mar- 
ried and single, Part Second will be devoted. 



CIIAPTER I, 



Marriage, as it is, in Barbarism and Civilization. 

Before offering any suggestions upon the necessity of reforniatcry 
measures for the regulation of marriage, it will be both interesting 
and improving to look at the institution of marriage as it actually 
exists in the world, and contrast the customs of barbarous countries 
with those which enjoy the advantages of civilization. Let us first 
take a " bird's-eye glimpse "of 

MARRIAGE IN THE OLD WORLD. 

In Asiatic Russia, the Calmuck Tartar seizes the woman of his 
choice, carries her ofif on horseback, and if successful in keeping her 
over night, she becomes his wife. The Tungoose Tartars try races 
on horse-back for their wives. The lady has a good start, and if her 
pursuer overtakes her, she must become his wife. The ladies are dis- 
tinguished for their equestrian accomplishments, and are seldom 
caught unless they desire to be. " Among the Grim Tartars," 
remarks Goodrich, "courtship and marriage are encumbered with 
ceremonies. The parties seldom see each other till the ceremony, and 
the contract is made with the heads of the tribe. At the period of 
the wedding, the villages near are feasted for several days. The 
bride is bound to show every symptom of reluctance. There is a 
contest between the matrons and girls for her possession. The priest 
asks the bride if she consents, and on the affirmative, blesses the 
couple in the name of the prophet and retires. There is great cere- 
mony and cavalcade when the bride is carried to her future home. 
Bhe is conveyed in a close c-.- riage, under the care of her bro- 
thers, while the bridegroom lakes a humble station in the proces- 
sion, dressed in his worst apparel and badly mounted A fine horse 
is led for him by a friend, who receives from the mother of the bride 
a present of value, as a shawl." 

Among the Siberians, of one tribe, it is said "the wife pulls olF 
ter husband's boots, as a sign of her obedience." In another, " the 
bride's father presents the bridegroom with a whip, with which he 
is instructed to discipline her as often as he finds occasion. In 
another, " the bride is carried on a mat at night to the bridegroom, 
with the exclamation ' There, wolf, take thy lamb!' " 
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The Chinese purchase their wives, but a " celestial" is allowed but 
one by law. To bring home an additional one subjects the ofiender 
to eighty blows of the bamboo. Many prefer this punishment to 
monogamy, and suifer its repeated infliction in order to gratify their 
polygamic propensities. The secondary wives, however, are said to 
have no rights whatsoever. They are entirely at the mercy of their 
" liege lords," who can treat them as they please, and put them 
away on the forfeiture of the purchase money. A celestial is for- 
bidden to marry during the period set apart for mourning the death 
of father or mother. He is also forbicklen to marry a person bearing 
the same name as himself, or a musician, or an actor of any kind, 
or a widow whose husband had distinguished himself, or one who 
has been convicted of any crime. The bamboo is the penalty attached 
to all violations of this law. Those in matrimony who cannot 
agree are allowed to separate. Divorces are also granted for the 
following causes : theft, a jealous temper, sterility, immorality, con- 
tempt of the husband's father or mother, propensity to slander and 
habitual ill health. 

The Japanese, who somewhat resemble the Chinese physically, differ 
considerably from them in their customs. Although they do not main- 
tain the monogamic system of marriage, the women are educated with 
as much care as the men. The letters of travellers and the visit of 

Tommy" have given us a partial insight into the social affairs of this 
singular people. 

They are, it is remarked by a recent traveller among them, allowed 
one legal wife and as many second ones as their means will permit. 
The law regulates the matter m this way ; when a girl's relatives are too 
poor to support her, she may become a second wife instead of a beggar. 
But the legal wife adopts all the children. It is therefore a wise Japanese 
who knows his own mother I The nominal emperor has twelve legal 
wives and as many second ones as he chooses. Many of the second wives 
of the Japanese are taken from among the women who serve tea at the 
public gardens, (which are numerous,) and it is said of these women that 
Ihey are, without exception, " loose." Persons of this character, how- 
ever, are not subject to the prejudices of the same class in this country, 
but frequently contract honorable marriage. The men appreciate the 
ladies, and make companions rather than slaves of them. The married 
ladies are obliged to shave off their eyebrows and blacken their teeth 
with a preparation of urine, filings of iron, and sakee. Before marriaga 
tncy dye their lips wth rouge called " bing," producing, when lightlj 
12 
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applied, a bright red color, but, when ljud on thick, a deep violet hue, 
wliich tint is most prized. It is said that " marriage is performed in the 
temple; the bride lights a torch at the altar, and the bridegroom 
another at hers, which constitutes the ceremony." 

In the Birman empire, polygamy is prohibited, but a man may 
have as many concubines as he can comfortably support. Wives ar» 
sold into concubinage or prostitution on actions of debt, if the 
h istani has not the means to liquidate. 




A JAPANESE LADT. 

In Ilindostan, marriage takes place at eleven, or as soon after nil 
the parties arrive at puberty, the arrangements for which are usually 
conducted by the parents, who, on the bride's side, expect and gene 
rally receive expensive presents as payment for the wife furnished. 

In the west of Ilindostan, on the coast of Malabar, women are 
allowed a plurality of husbands. A traveler remarks that " they are 
a martial people and possess a great deal of the spirit of knight 
orrantrj ; insomuch that their tournaments frequeutlr md in blood 
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The husbands are not exactly tenants in common in regard to her 
fiivors. Each enjoys her attentions exclusively at appointed periods, 
according to her inclinations, and nc one is allowed to enter lier 
apartments while the arms of a copartner in domestic affairs are 
over the door. She resides at the domicil of her friends, and, when 
she becomes a mother, nominates a father in each case, and he is 
bound to maintain the child." 

" In Thibet," remarks a writer, " one woman tecomes the wife of 
a whole family of brothers; and this custom prevails in all classes 
of society. The oldest brother chooses the bride and consummates 
the family marriage. Travelers relate instances of five or six 
brothers living under one roof, in this manner, in great harmony." 
The women are active and industrious, and are said to "enjoy a 
higher consideration than in other oriental countries." 

In Abyssinia, a kind of "free love" system prevails, parties in 
marriage coming together and separating at pleasure. Polygamy is 
also practiced, and the secular clergy are permitted to marry once. 

In the Barbary States, marriage negotiations are conducted entirely 
by parents, the candidates for matrimony not seeing each other, in 
many cases, before the bargain has been agreed upon. The marriage 
is attended with rejoicing, and the *' bride is carried home in a cage, 
placed on a mule, attended with music. Divorce is easy for both 
parties, and the wife can dissolve the contract if her husband curses 
her more than twice. For the first curse he must pay her eighty 
ducats, and for her second a rich dress. A man may have four wives 
and as many concubines as he chooses. The Jews in Barbary are 
numerous and much oppressed. The house of a Jew and all its 
Eacred relations, is open to every Moor who chooses to violate it." 
The Moors sell their daughters in marriage, and the whole negotia- 
tion is conducted by the parents, without respect to the wishes of 
the one most interested. 

In Central Africa polygamy is universal. Mr. Bowen, the Baptist 
missionary there, gives the following account of their customs : 

Kings, nobles and rich men have large numbers of wives, and even 
the common people have two or three. No woman, therefore, pretty 
or ugly, is prevented from being married. 

" Courtship is carried on by female relatives, and either sex has 
the right to propose. Betrothment is sealed by the payment of forty 
dollars, or thereabouts, by the expecting husband to the mother of 
the girl Conventional modesty forbids lior to speak to him or to ceo 
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him, if it can be avoided. Men have tlie pleaaure of divorcing ihcir 
wives; they labor for and support themselves, having no claim ou 
their husband's property. If divorced for adultery, she or her rela- 
tives are obliged to pay the dowry settled on her. During the mar- 
riage, the woman has exclusive right to her earnings, and is sole 
owner of her property. 



J' 





A CENTRAL AFRICAN. 



" TThcn the man dies, the eldest son inherits the house and all the 
wives, except his own mother. Yoruba w»men are not prolific, and 

barrenness is not uncommon, but is a disgrace." 

Among the Krue people, according to the African Repository, " the 
price of a wife h us;::;!!y throe cows, n goat, a cheep, lusd a few arti 
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cles of crockery-ware, or brass rods, the whole of which would 
scarcely exceed twenty dollars. The woman is always bar<;aiued 
away for life, and at the decease of her husband passes to his brother 
or some other connection, being deemed transferable property. If, 
however, she is ill-treated, she may return to her family; though to 
guai-d against this provision being abused, they are required to restore 
twice as much as they received for her. Each woman is the mistress 
of her own household, and is not liable to be interfered with by any 
of her co-wives." 

In Western Africa, the marriage customs are equally peculiar. 
1 he king of Ashantee has three thousand three hundred and thirty- 
three wives, only a few hundred of whom are attached to the palace. 
When the wives of the king go out, they are escorted by an army of 
boys with whips, who cudgel every body they see in the streets, lest 
some one should happen to get a glimpse of the ladies. The Maho- 
metans generally have four wives, while the non-professors frequently 
have a great number. It is against the law to praise another man's 
wife! " Conjugal disputes," says Goodrich, " are sometimes settled 
by the interference of Mamho Jambo, a mysterious personage, who 
seems to be in the interest of the husband; — his interposition is 
decisive. lie is an incarnate bugbear, dressed in the barks of trees, 
and sometimes surmised to be the husband himself. Mumbo 
Jumbo comes at evening, and goes to the Bcntang tree, where the 
whole village assembles, though the females are the least pleased, for 
no one knows to whom the visit is intended. At about midnight 
Mumbo fixes upon the offender, who is stripped, tied to a tree, and 
scourged." 

In Dahomey, the king is allowed about three, thousand wives, which 
are selected by him at an annual assemblage of all the girls in the 
kingdom. Polygamy is practiced also by his subjects, and adultery 
is punishable with death; still, a woman may leave her husband at 
any time and take another, and the husband is under no greater 
restraint to adhere to his wife. The women do the work and the 
jnen do the — " loafing." 

In Congo, polygamy and promiscuity are indulged in to an unlim 
itcd extent. 

Marriages among the Mandingoes are characterized with drinking, 
shouting, firing guns, and other boisterous demonstrations. " The 
bride is carried to the house of her husband, on the shoulders of an 
old woman, who walks all the way upon mats spread before her." 
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In Egypt, marriage contracts are made by the friends of tho 
parties, who do not often see each other till the ceremony. Tho 
females are married at fifteen, and sometimes at an earlier ago 
Plurality of wives is both legal and fashionable, and the la(\ica 
are kept veiled and secluded, as in other Mahometan countries. 
They hide their faces and display their bosoms. It is considered 
great impudence to inquire of a husband regarding the health of hiu 
wives. 

In New Holland, two of the front teeth of the female are knocked 
out before she is given to her lover. On her presentation, the latter 
throws a kangaroo skiu over her shoulders, spits in her face, paints 
her with stripes of various colors, compels her to carry his bag of 
provisions to his hut. If she goes too slow to suit his liege lordship, 
he gives her a few kicks. 

In the more civilized portions of the old world, are found both the 
monogamic and polygamic systems of marriage, and in the customs 
of the people the latter prevails to a greater extent than is guaranteed 
by their laws. 

In England, the monogamic system of marriage, as in our own 
country, is professedly established by law, but public opinion 
tacitly sustains pol^^gamy for husbands, as may be reasonably infer- 
red from her new divorce law, which denies the wife a decree of 
divorce for adultery (unless incestuous) on the part of the husband, 
but entitles the husband to such a decree for adulterous acts of any 
kind on the part of the wife! As there are several noticeable 
features in this bill, I will copy a condensation of it as given in tlie 
Tribune : 

" First : A wife deserted by her husband may, at any time after 
such desertion, apply for and obtain an order to protect against her 
husband, or his creditors, or any body claiming under him, any pro- 
perty she may acquire by her own industry, or which she mav 
otherwise become possessed of, including, of course, gifts and inherit- 
ances. Such an order will give her the same power over the pro- 
tected property as though she were unmarried, and will carry with 
it the right of suing and being sued, and making contracts ia her 
own name; but it will not discharge the husband from his liability 
to be sued for . necessaries furnished to his wife, nor even for torts 
committed by her. To bring this remedy within the reach of all 
who may need it, the power to grant such order is extended to the 
Metropolitan Police Magistrates, and in the country to Justices of 
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the Peace in petty sessions. Any party undertaking to seize or hold 
the property protected by such an order, is liable to a suit for it« 
restoration with damages added of double its value. 




AN BNGLISH LA.DT. 



" Second : Desertion for two years and upward, adultery or cruelty 
(which latter must, however, be of a kind to excite apprehension of 
personal safety), alFords ground for what is called in this act judicial 
separation, which differs from a divorce in this : first, that it may b« 
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terminated at any time by the coming together of the parties, antf 
secondly, that they cannot marry any body else. This remedy ifl 
open to the husband, but it is intended mainly for the wife, to whom, 
when it is granted on her application, a provision for her maintenance, 
technically called alimony, is to be assigned by the court payable by 
the husband, who is discharged by it from all legal liability for the 
wife, except that if he does not pay the alimony he may be sued for 
necessaries. — The Court granting these separations is authorized to 
make su3h provision as it may judge proper as to the custody and 
maintenance of the children. This remedy is also brought within 
convenient reach by the authority given to the Judges of Assize — 
the ordinary tribunal for the trial of jury cases — to entertain and act 
upon petitions for it. 

" Jldrd: We come now to a remedy, that of the dissolution of 
marriage, for which the act makes a new court, to be composed of 
the Lord Chancellor, the Chief Justice and the eldest puisne Judge 
of the three common law courts, and of the Judge of a new Court of 
Probate, established at this same session of Parliament. But, for all 
preliminary proceedings, the Judge of the Probate Court is to sit 
alone as Judge ordinary, and he is also to have concurrent jurisdic- 
tion as to the two preceding remedies. 

" The grounds of the dissolution of marriage are, on the part of the 
wife, simple adultery ; but, on the part of the husband, the adultery 
must be incestuous {that is adultery with any woman, ichom, if his wife 
were dead, he could not lawfully marry by reason of her being within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity or affinity^ or accompaniea 
with bigamy, whether this bigamy occurred within or without the 
British dominions, or acconijjanied by cruelty such as would by 
iiself entitle the wife to a judicial separation, or by desertion, with- 
out reasonable excuse, for two years and upward. Rape, and the 
crime against nature committed by the husband, are also grounds 
upon which the wife am obtain a divorce. But the Court must be 
eatisfied not only of the fact of the adultery alleged, but also that 
the petitioner was not accessory to it, nor connived at it, nor has 
condoned, that is, pardoned it, and also that there is no collusion 
between the parties — in all which cases, the petition is to be dis- 
missed; nor is the Court bound to pronounce a decree of divorce if 
it should be made to appear that the other party had also been guilty 
of adultery, or of unreasonable delay in presenting and prosecuting 
th) petition, or of cruelty towards tl;e other party, or of desertion 
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w'*hout reasonable excuse, or of such willful neglect or misconduct 
as hus conduced to the adultery. 

"The Court has the power in all cases, according to its discretion, 
to grant alimony to the wife, either by way of a round sum or ac 
annual payment during her life, and to make interim orders, by way 
of alimony or otherwise. The latter power also extends to the 
Judges authorized to grant judicial separations. 

*' If the husband is the petitioner, he must make the alleged adul- 
terer a co-respondent, unless excused from it by the Court. If the 
wife is the petitioner, it is in the discretion of the Court to require 
that the woman with whom the adultery is alleged should also be 
made a co-respondent. If the adultery is established, the Court is 
authorized to impose the whole or a part of the costs of the proceed- 
ing upon the adulterer. Either of the parties is entitled to insist on 
a trial by jury. The petitioner is liable to be examined under oath, 
at the discretion of the Court, but is not bound to answer an}' ques- 
tion tending to show that he or she has been guilty of adultery. 

" JF'ourth : The husband, either in connection with a petition for a 
judicial separation, or a divorce, or by a distinct process, may claim 
damages against an adulterer, which damages, if recovered, shall be 
applied, at the discretion of the Court for the benefit of the children 
of the marriage, if any, or as a provision for the maintenance of the 
wife." 

Although a decided improvement on its predecessor, this new law 
lacks the liberality which the spirit of the age demands, and indicates 
most strikingly the prerogative married men arrogate to themselves. 
Indeed, one of the members of Parliament, while the bill was under 
discussion, in substance remarked that if the law should be made 
equally binding on the husband, every gentleman in the House would 
soon become a " grass widower." 

Mai-riages among the higher classes of English are governed by 
considerations of wealth and title, with little reference to love. The 
marriage of an aristocrat with a person in humble life, cannot be 
tolerated. All sorts of incongruous companionships are therefore 
formed in high circles. "Especially have English princesses," 
l emarks a writer, " been unlucky in their matrimonial connections. 
More particularly is this true of princesses of the House of Hanover. 
To go back to Sophia, daughter of George the First, who married the 
hrst VVCliam Frederick of Prussia, she, poor thing, was almost daily 
beaten by her husband, a man whose brutality amounted almost t(? 
12* 
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insanity. Once she w as nearly killed by hira, -with her danghtcr, 
and often was in imminent fear for lier life. He denied her sometimes 
the common necessaries of life. She used to say, sarcastically, in 
her old age, that the only kind words he ever addressed to her were, 
' Sophia, get up and see me die.' 

*' The eldest daughter of George the Second made a match only less 
unhappy. She was twenty-four before she was married at all; and 
then had to take the deformed Prince of Orange, because he «'as the 
only Protestant Prince in Europe of suitable age. Her father expo.s- 
tulatcd with her on the malformation of her proposed bridegroom. 
' Were he a Dutch baboon,' she answered, tired out with her position 
at home, * I would marry him.' It was the custom of that coarse 
age for a bride and groom, on the nuptial evening, to sit up in bed, 
in costly night dresses, to receive the compliments of their friends. 
On this occasion, as the royal family and nobility defiled past the 
Prince and Princess, who were magnificent in lace and silver, the 
Queen, the bride's own mother, declared that when she looked at the 
bridegroom from behind, he seemed to have no head, and when she 
looked at him in front, she could not, for the life of her, tell where 
his legs were. Walpole or Henry, we forget which, records the anec- 
dote. The Princess lived to regret her maiden condition at her 
father's Court, even Avith all the neglect that attended it. 

" Another daughter of George the Second married the Landgrave 
of Hesse, the same who afterwards sold his soldiers to England, m 
order to assist in conquering these colonies. He was so brutal, that 
his wife, at last, had to desert hira and seek refuge in her native 
country. A third married the King of Denmark, who abused her 
shamefully, openly insulting her in the presence of an unprincipled 
woman, who shared what he had of affection. She died, partly of a bro- 
ken heart, partly of a cruel disease, at the early age of twenty-seven." 

Among the lower classes more freedom is allowed by the social 
rules by which they are governed, and still the glitter of gold is fre- 
quently more captivating than the throbbings of a good heart, among 
these. Many a marriage is consummated where a purse is held by 
one or the other, which would hardly be contemplated in its ab.sence. 

Marriages in England, to be legal, must be solemnized by a clergy- 
man of the established church, after the banns have been published 
or a license obtained from the primate. 

The marriage laws of Ireland correspond in all essential particu* 
lars with those of England In Scotland, however, there is less dif- 
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ficulty in " getting spliced," a simple declaration of the parties before 
a conipK^tent witness being sufficient to make the " twain one flesh." 
As in pome of the States in this country, it is no trick to get the 
knot tied;, but a mighty difficult one to get it untied. Gretna Green, 
located near the border of England, was famous at one time as a 
marrying place, and was resorted to extensively by English fugitives, 
who found a blacksmith ready to listen to all such declarations for a 
«mall fee. 




A SPANISH LADY. 



fn Spain, little fidelity is known among married people. Jealousy 
never finds place in the Spanish breast, and the "liberty of married 
women has no limit except their own discretion," which, owing to 
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an ardent temperament, interposes but a feeble restraint. Marriages 
are goncrall3r arranged by tlie friends or parents of the parties, and 
Bolemnizcd by the priests, wliose powers in that conntry are des- 
potic. Lord Byron, in describing the customs of the Spaniards, in a 
letter to his mother, from Cadiz, wrote as follows: 

"I bog leave to observe that intrigue here is the business of life; 
when a woman marries she throws off all restraint, but I believe 
their conduct is chaste enough before. If you make a proposal which 
in England would bring a box on the ear from the meekest of virgins, 
to a Spanish girl, she thanks you for the honor you intend her, and 
replies, ' Wait till I am married, and I shall be too happy.' This 
is literally and strictly true. 

" The Spanish lady may have her cortcjo as well as the Italian her 
cicisbeo. It is Spanish etiquette for gentlemen to make love to every 
woman with whom they have the opportunity, and a Spanish lady 
of rank has said that she would heartily despise the man who, hav- 
ing a proper opportunity, did not strenuously solicit every favor she 
could grant. Every Spanish woman reckons this as a tribute due to 
her charms; and, though she may be far from granting all the favors 
a man can ask, she is not the loss affronted if he does not ask them." 
Yet the husbands of Spanish ladies, like those in all other countries, 
are under still less restraint than their wives. 

In France, marriages among the higher classes are arranged by the 
parents or relatives of the parties, and generally solemnized by the 
priests. Separations are more common than divorces, " agreeing to 
disagree" being settled upon by the parties themselves. " The 
boudoir," remarks Goodrich, "is the sanctuary of a married dame, 
and the husband, who should enter it unbidden, would regard his 
power more than his character; he would bear the reproach of 
society, and be deemed a brute; for it is a great evil, in French 
society, that the unmarried females have too little freedom, and the 
nariied quite too much. The boudoir is a fit retreat for the graces, 
and other females of the mythology. Paintings, statues, vases, and 
flowers, nature and art combine to adorn it. It is the palace Armida, 
the bower of Calypso; but it breathes of Helicon less than of 
Paphos " 

Marriages of convenience always have a decided tendency to make 
husband and wife discontented, and these being in the majority in 
the higlur circles, it is not singular that in French society many 
liberties are taken and tolerated by b-th husband and wife. "]n 
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France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and much the largest part of the con- 
tinent cf Europe," says ^sichols, "marriages are arranged by the 
parents of at least one of the parties. A girl, educated in seclusion 
<iees her intended but twice before he leads her to the hymeneal altar; 
once to be formally introduced, and once to sign the marriage con- 
tiaet. If he has suitable position it is enough; he may be old, ugly^ 
repulsive; he has been chosen as her husband by those who ought to 
know what is best for her, and she accepts him with disgust because 
she must, or with indifference because she knows ao better " 

in Portugal the marriage customs do not difi'tr much fi-om those 
of Spain, except that ladies when married retain cheir maiden names. 
Females are more secluded than in Spain, but are quite as much 
given to intrigue and matrimonial infidelity. 

The Swiss, who are noted for their free political institutions, while 
surrounded with despotism, cannot marry without the consent of 
the magistrates, whose permission or refusal is governed by the Jit- 
ness of parties presenting themselves for marriage. It is required 
that there shall be adaptation betv/een the parties, and tliis peculiar 
system of legalizing marriage results in happy families and hardy 
childi'cn. " At Geneva," says Goodrich, " the mode of life is 
extremely social. The soirees are constant from November to Spring. 
These meetings resemble family assemblages, in their freedom from 
the constraints imposed by etiquette. A stranger is struck with the 
affectionate manner by which the women of all ages address each 
other. These come from the influence of certain " Sunday Societies," 
in which children meet at their parents' house, where they are left 
to themselves and have a light supper of fruit, pastry, &c. The friend- 
ships thus formed endure through life, and the youthful expressions 
of fondness are never dropped." Divorces are very uncommon. Thi! 
front door of marriage is guarded more than the back, and thoau 
who enter are generally too well satisfied to wish to get out. 

In Italy, it has been remarked " that marriage is not a bond, but 
the reverse." Before marriage a lady is the prisoner of a convtnt, 
or the parental mansion, and Is not allowed the society of gentlemen; 
but after she has become the wife, she may also become the lover 
of from one to thret more besides her husband. 

Byron, in one of his letters from Venice said — "The general state 
of the morals here is much the same as in the Doges' time. A Avoman 
is virtuous, according to the code, who limits herself to her huibajid 
and one lover; those who have two, three or more, are a little v\ild" 
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but it is only those who are indiscriminately diffuse, or form alow cr>n- 
acction, who are considered as overstepping the modesty of marriage. 
There is no convincing a woman here that she is in the smallest 
degree deviating from the rule of right, or the fitness of things, in 
having a lover. The great sin seems to lie in concealing it, or in 
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having more than one — that is, unless such extension of the preroga- 
tive is understood and approved of by the prior claimant." The 
same author further says — "they marry for their parents and lova 
for theraselvns," and that a " person's character is canvassed, not as 
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depending on their conduct to their husbands and wives, but to their 
mistress and lover." Still, remarks a noted historian, " a person 
may pass through Italy, or live there for years, and not once be 
shocked with such undisguised vice, as in one night will intrude upon 
him in an English city." Prostitution, as a trade, cannot flourish 
in such society. It is, of course, uncalled for, where infidelity among 
ixarried ladies is so foshionably allowed, or where polygamy is legally 
tolerated. 

In Greece, girls are kept in separate parts of the houses, in a state 
of seclusion, much the same as in Turkey. They are not permitted 
to enter society until after marriage, when the restriction is removed. 
Weddings there are celebrated with great eclat. A procession attends 
the bride to her future home, preceded by music and young girls, 
dressed in white, who strew the path with flowers. 

In Prussia, parties contemplating marriage are required to announce 
the fact in the newspapers. Matrimony among the higher classes is 
wntracted on the title and "specie basis," as in most European 
countries. Infidelities, if discovered, are not overlooked, and divorces 
are of frequent occurrence — to the number of two or three thousand 
a year. 

The Russian nobility conduct their marriages much the same as 
other Europeans. The peasantry, however, according to popular 
authority, have peculiar customs. The suitor applies to the mother, 
s.aying, " Produce your merchandize, w« have money for it." When 
the bargain is concluded, the bride, at the wedding, is crowned with 
a chaplet of wormwood. " Hops are thrown over her head, with the 
wish that she may prove as fruitful as the plant. Second marriages 
are tolerated, the third are considered scandalous, and the fourth 
absolutely unlawful." The wives of the lower classes of Russians 
are treated in a shameful manner, and their position is only one 
remove from that of a slave. 

In Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Norway and Sweden, the 
monogamic system is the law, and practical polygamy the violation. 
In the country last named, a species of practical omnigamy, or " free 
love" prevails to a remarkable extent, though not under the sanction 
of law. Bayard Taylor wrote from Stockholm as follows: 

" After speaking of the manners of Stockholm, I must not close 
this letter without saying a few words about its morals. It has been 
called the most licentious city in Europe, and I have no doubt with 
the most pel feet justice. Vienna may surpass it in the amount of 
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conjugal infidelity, but certainly not in general incontinence Very 
nearly half the registered births are illegitimate, to say nothing of 
iUegititnate children born in wedlock. Of the servant-girls, shop- 
girls and seamstresses in the city, it is very safe to say that scarcely 
one out of a hundred is chaste, while, as rakish young Swedes have 
coolly informed me, a large pioportion of girls of respectable partn- 
tage, belonging to the middle class, are not much better. The men, 
of course, are much worse than the women; even in Paris one sees 
fewer physical signs of excessive debauchery. Here the number of 
bioken down young men, and blear-eyed, hoary sinners, is astonish- 
ing. I have never been in any place where licentiousness was so 
open and avowed — and yet, where the slang of a sham morality was 
so prevalent. There are no houses of prostitution in Stockholm, and 
the city would be scandalized at the idea of allowing such a thing. 
A few j^ears ago two were established, and the fact was no sooner 
known than a virtuous mob arose and violently pulled them down. 
At the restaurants, young blades order their dinners pf the female 
waiters with arms round their waists, while the old men place 
their hands unblushingly upon their bosoms. All the baths in 
Stockholm are attended, by women (generally middle aged and hide- 
ous, I must confess,) who perform the usual scrubbing and sham- 
pooing with the greatest nonchalance. One does not wonder when 
he is told of young men who have past safely through the ordeals of 
Berlin and Paris, and have come at last to Stockholm to be ruined." 

In Tui'key the first marriage is contracted by the parents of 
children who are sometimes betrothed at the age of two or three 
years. When they arrive at adult age, the bride is carried in a pro- 
cession to the house of the husband. But polygamy is the law of 
the Ottoman empire, and the husband is allowed to purchase as many 
more wives as he chooses. They purchase many girls of the Circas 
sians, for which they pay from twenty to thirty dollars apiece for 
handsome ones. Once they were considered cheap at $-500. Tha 
wives of a Turk are kept in what is termed a harem, a place gor 
gcously fitted up, and attended by eunuchs. 

Formerly, a Turkish lady never left the harem without concealing 
her face behind a great number of veils. The war between Turkey 
and Russia has effected considerable change in this custom, and now 
only one thin veil is used, through which the eyes of strangers look 
on beauties whilom concealed from the gaze of foreigners. The ladies 
of Turkey are said to enjoy nearly as much liberty as the females of 
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Christian countries, where polyg.amy is not tolerated, and where 
ladies sell themselves to wealthy husbands. Turkish women bear 
Pioro female than male children, a noticeable fact in all countries 
where the plurality system of marriage is maintained. A Turk can 
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divo.ce a wife at pleasure, for if he have no real cause, he can make 
a false accusation, and sustain it by perjured witnesses which can he 
obtained without difficulty; but he is not permitted to take her back 
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again for the fourth time, unless, during the interval of the separsr 
tion, she has been the wife of another man. Notwithstanding tho 
little regard manifested for the marriage contract, death is the penalty 
for adultery. 

With this cursory view of the matrimonial customs of the old 
world, we will now turn our eyes to our own continent, and see hov 
we find 

MARRIAGE IN THE NEW WORLD. 

In South America, the marriage institutions of the people compare, 
at least, favorably with those of the semi-barbarous portions of the 
old world. 

The Araucanians in the southern part of Chili, with a population 
of 400,000, believe that marriage is perpetual in this world and tho 
world to come. Every man is allowed to have as many wives as his 
means will permit, the first being considered superior to the rest. 
The husband selects his partner for the night at the supper table, by 
requesting her to prepare his bed. Buying and selling wives is prac- 
ticed to some degree. " Marriage is always celebrated with a show 
of violence, for even after consent is obtained, the bridegroom con- 
ceals himself on the road, seizes the bride, and carries her to his 
house." It is required that each wife shall present her husband with 
a fine cloak. 

In Brazil, the civilized portion of its inhabitants maintain the 
monogamic system of marriage, and are said to be " exemplary in 
their domestic relations." It is not uncommon, however, to see an 
old man united with a young girl in marriage. Disparity in ages is 
considered no obstacle to a happy union. Among the uncivilized 
natives, polygamy is upheld, and ornaments are more profusely 
bestowed on the person than clothing, by both sexes, and yet they 
have a fair reputation for chastity. Adultery is punishable with 
death. 

In Central America and Mexico, polygamy, monogamy and omni- 
gamy are practiced, according to the respective conditions of their 
heterogeneous population. Only about one-fifth are white, and those 
are of Spanish origin, and imitate, in a measure, the customs of their 
ancestors. The marriages among this class are generally celebrated 
with some pomp, " and the fee for the priest, even from parties of 
the lowest rank,'* says Goodrich, '-'is not less than twenty-two 
dollars, and this in a country where the houses of the poor cost but 
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four dollars, where the price of labor is a quarter of a dollar a day, 
and where the church observances leave but 175 working days in 
each 3'ear!" The remaining population is divided between Mestizos, 
Mulattoes and Zamboes, many of whom are but a little above the 
aivage, go naked and have no established forms of marriage. The 
Mestizos are the offspring of 
whites and Indians, and many 
of the females are said to be 
very beautiful. Those who do 
not associate with and imitate 
the customs of the whites, are 
omnigamic, and governed by 
their impulses. 

In North America, the cus- 
toms of the aborigines are in- 
terestingly daguerreotyped in 
a quotation from Mcintosh's 
Book of Indians, which I find 
in Marriage, its History and 
Philosophy," by L. N. Fowler. 
*' They are," he says, " gene- 
rally contented with one wife; 
but they sometimes take two, 
and seldom more than three. 
The women are under the di- 
rection of their fathers in the 
choice of a husband, and very 
seldom express a predilection 
for any particular person. 
Their courtship is short and 
simple. The lover makes a 
present generally of game, to 
the head of the family to which 
belongs the woman he fancies. Her guardian's approbation b«ing 
obtained, an approbation which, if the suitor is an expert hunter, ia 
seldom refused, he next makes a present to the woman, and her 
acceptance of this signifies her consent. The contract is immediately 
made and the match concluded. As soon as he chooses he is admitted 
to cohabitation; but the time of the consummation is always a secret 
to erery one but themselves. All this is transacted without ceremony, 
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without even a feast. The husband generally carries his wife among 
his own relations, when he either returns to the tent which he for- 
merl}- inhabited, or constructs a new one for their own use. They 
Bometinies, but seldom, remain with the wife's relations. When the 
wife is removed, if the game be plentiful, he gives an entertainment 
to her relations. These contracts arc binding no longer than both 
parties are willing. If they do not agree, they separate — the woman 
returns to her relations, and if they have any children she takes them 
along with her; but after they have children a separation very seldom 
takes place. If a woman be guilty of adultery, and her husband be 
unwilling to divorce her, he cuts her hair, which is the highest female 
disgrace. On the woman is devolved every domestic charge. She 
erects the tent, procures wood for the fire, manages the agricultural 
affairs, dresses the provisions, catches fish, and makes traps for small 
animals. The husband only employs himself in the chase. 

" When a woman is with child, she works at her ordinary occu- 
pations, convinced that work is advantageous, both for herself and 
child; her labor is easy, and she may be seen on the day after her 
delivery, with her child at her back, avoiding none of her former 
employments*. They suckle their children till they are at least two 
years of age. Their cradle was anciently a board, to which they 
laced their children, after having wrapped them in furs, to preserve 
them in heat. This is set down in a corner, or hung up in a tent, 
and without loosening it from its cradle, the mother often takes it on 
her back, and in that manner carries it about. 

" Among the Indians, women cannot contract a second marriage 
without the consent of those on whom they depend, in virtue of the 
laws of widowhood. If they can find no husband for the widow she 
finds herself under no difiiculties; if she has any sons to support her 
she may continue in a state of widowhood, without danger of ever 
wanting anything. If she is willing to marry again she may, and 
the man she marries becomes the father of her children; he enlora 
into all the rights and obligations of the first husband. 

' ' The husband does not weep for his wife, because, according tu 
the savages, tears do not become men; but this is not general among 
all nations. The women weep for their husbands a year; they call 
him without ceasing, and fill their village with cries and lamcnta- 
tions, especially at the rising and setting of the sun, at noon, in some 
places; when they go out to work and when they return. Mothera 
do much the same for their children. The chiefs mourn only six 
months and may afterwards marry again. 
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*' It appears tliut the Indians have their merriments on the mar- 
riage occasions, although their celebrations go off commonly without 
much ceremony. There are in all nations some considerable families, 
which cannot marry but among themselves, especially among the 
Algoxquixs. In general, the stability of marriage is sacred in this 
country, and for the most part, they consider as a great disorder 
those agreements, which some persons make, to live together as long 
as they like, and to separate when they are tired of each other. A 
liusband who should forsake his wife, without any lawful cause, 
must expect many insults from her relations; and a woman who 
should leave her husband without being forced to it by his ill con- 
duct, would pass her time still worse. 

" Among the Miamis, the husband has a right to cut off his wife's 
nose if she runs away from him ; but among the Iroquois and Ilurona 
they may part by consent. This is done without noise, and the 
parties thus separated may marry again. They cannot even conceive 
that there can be any crime in this. ' My wife and I cannot agree 
together,' sard one of them to a missionary, who endeavored to make 
him comprehend the indecency of such a separation; ' my neighbor's 
case was the same, we changed wives and we were all happy; for 
nothing is more reasonable than to make each other happy, when it 
is so cheaply done without wrongmg anybody.' Nevertheless, this 
custom, as we have already observed, is looked upon as an abuse, 
and is not ancient, at least among the Indians." 

"The Greenlanders," Fowler remarks, "pay some little regard 
to the affections in their matrimonial alliances. In the negotiations, 
the parents never, or rarely, interfere— the lover thinks but little of a 
dowry with his wife. If she will make a good, kind, affectionate and 
obedient loife, his highest anticipations are fully realized, and he has 
all he desires. About the time of the celebration of the nuptials, the 
bride pretends to be opposed to the marriage, runs away, screams 
and is finally taken home by force by the bridegroom, which consti- 
tutes the sum total of the marriage ceremony. Polygamy is occa- 
sionally practiced and divorce is exceedingly common." 

In the United States and territories, Avhich enjoy the most exalted 
position among the nations of the new world, all existing systems 
of marriage are more or less represented. In the States, the mono- 
gamic system only is recognized by law— pretty generally observed 
by wives— professedly so by nearly all husbands, and strictly so by 
many. 



'2G8 MAKKIAQE IN BARBARISM AND CIVILIZATION. 

In no countrj' in the world arc greater immunities enjoyed by tha 
people in the selection of conjugal companions, than in our own, ana 
still, wealth, distinction and parental dictation, exert a mighty indu- 
ence in match-making. Did the thought ever occur to the reader 
that daughters here arc often times sold in marriage by their parents 
or themselves., just as truly as they are in many heathenish countries? 
Such is a lamentable fact, and one which has not failed to make an 
inipressioD on the minds of many observers. 




GREENLANDERS. 



■ ' The accursed term ' marriage of convenience,' fit only to be foi nd 
in the mouths of an unfortunate oi* a libertine," says Dixon, "is 
now by no means too shocking to escape the lips of a fashionable 
mother, alarmed at her husband's prospective failure, and the conse- 
quent loss of her box at the opera. She must make profitable sale 
of her daughters, because she cannot influence her sons, or their 
wives when they get them. Whether tlie article be merchantable or 
not, a sale must be effected. The father is too often so immersed ia 
business, that lio is scarcely consulted; the family physician never; 
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f r if he be, he is perhaps a time server, and looks forward to a pro 
fitable return for withholding the truth." 

Continues the same writer — " Riches, when combined with a tole- 
rably decent family genealogy, are an object of boundless ambition, 
and in New York take precedence of all other recommendations. 
From the clergyman to the market woman, all are equally blinded 
by it; neither dissipation, nor an empty head, are often drawbacks 
whether in man or woman; and alliances are every day contracted, 
where nothing but disgrace and mortification can reasonably be anti- 
cipated." 

The almost invariable inquiry among friends, when a marriago 
takes place, is — " Has she done well.^ " which generally signifies has 
she married a house and lot, a good supply of pretty furniture, or a 
large amount in bank and rail-road stock, and & comfortable pile of 
money. This question is almost universally so regarded, so much so 
that the respondent, in reply, at once begins to tell either how rich 
or poor the husband is. If a wealthy position has been attained by 
the bride, parents and fi-iends congratulate themselves on the success 
of the daughter, and the unanimous exclamation is — " She has done 
well." Young women in the highest circles often sell themselves to 
old men double or triple their age, or are so sold by parents, and do 
not seem to dream that they are bartering away their virginity and 
womanly charms for gold, the same virtually as the abandoned 
■woman who walks the pavement in New York. True, there may be 
cases where mutual love exists in such unequal copartnerships, but 
these are manifestly rare exceptions. 

On the other hand, a woman possessing wealth, though ugly in 
person or disposition, can always obtain a husband. Many young 
men at the outset stifle all love for ladies in humble life, however 
amiable in disposition and prepossessing in appearance they may be, 
with the avowed object of marrying a fortune. 

When considerations of wealth have little or no influence, parents 
often interfere, to an unwarranted extent, in the marriage of their 
Bons and daughters. My eye has this day fallen upon two instances 
illustrative of this remark. A Chicago paper says — "The village 
of Colchester, on the Chicago, Quincy and Burlington road, was the 
scene of a sad affair one day last week. A young lady of that place, 
the daughter of an estimable citizen, had for some time past received 
the addresses of a young man in opposition to the wishes of her 
parents. They remonstrated with her again and again, but to no 
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purpose. Finally, her father told her he would rather follow her to 
the grave than see her the wife of a man whom he regarded as unwor 
thy of her. Shortly afterward the young lady was seized with ai 
alarming illness, and in three hours more a corpse. Just before 
dying, and when she knew she was bc5^ond the reach of remedy, she 
confessed to having procured and taken a large portion of arsenic. 
The unhappy father's alternative "was presented to him sooner than 
he could have believed it possible." 

A Cincinnati paper records the following: "A beautiful German 
girl was taken to the Commercial Hospital yesterday, a raving 
maniac; her reason completely overthrown by disappointment in 
love. It seems that she had been engaged to one of her countrymen 
for some months, and had fully expected to become his wife, when 
her father informed her last Saturday that she should not marry. 

" Upon the announcement she fell, as if struck by lightning, to the 
floor, and it was with much difficulty she was restored to conscious- 
ness. She then began raving frightfully, and with cries and screams, 
and groans and tears, and lamentations, startled the whole neighbor- 
hood of Bremen street, where she resided. Nothing could be done 
to calm or appease her — she grew worse and worse, until it was deter« 
mined to remove her to the Hospital. 

" When there, she continued to rave, and would have died from 
exhaustion very soon, had not chloroform been administered to keep 
her quiet. It was found necessary, too, to bind her to the floor, else 
she would have taken her life, leaped out of the window, or done 
anything desperate. The physicians who saw her say they never 
beheld so violent a maniac. 

" It is pitiable to observe this j'oung and beautiful woman, just in 
the spring of life, suffering — and how intensely she must suffer — all 
the horrors of madness, because of a generous and absorbing passion, 
which might and should have bcHMi made her happiness on earth." 

These are by no means isoluuc! cases; the press teems with such 
sad recitals. Let me not be understood as disparaging parental 
counsel — only parental tyranny. Parents should always give good 
advice to children in matters pertaining to the selection of a conjugal 
companion, and at this point all interference or dictation on their 
part should stop. If the laws of physical and mental adaptation 
were more generally understood by them, and their positive inter- 
ference in the selections of their sons and daughters based unselfishly 
on these rules, then might their prohibitions in all cases be regarded 
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as best for the interests of their children. But seldom are paienta 
qualified to decide in this matter, all dictation on their part arising 
from their own likes or dislikes, as if their children were bound to 
love every body whom they love, and dislike all who are not prepoa- 




AN AMERICAN LADY. 



sessing to them. This kind of interference oftener thwarts physit. 
and mental adaptation than favors it, because love seldom springs up 
spontaneously between a youth and maiden, when there is mental 
and physical imcongeniality. For this reason jiarental interfercrce 
13 
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ungovernfrl by phrenological and ph)'siological knowledge, oft';nei 
prevents than effects the right kind of marriages. 

American wives, with occasional exceptions, are faithful to their 
husbands, and many husbands, particularly in the rural districts, are 
faithful in return. But the fact that over one hundred thousand 
public prostitutes, and at least an equal number of private mistresses 
are supported in the United States, and many of them in extrava- 
gance and splendor, leads us to the irresistible conclusion that, 
while monogamy is the law in state and society, polygamy is the 
custom of not a small proportion of the male population. It is a 
proverbial remark in New York, that the abandoned females of that 
city are maintained chiefly by the patronage of married men visiting 
the metropolis. Singular disclosures in fashionable life, growing out 
of a recent notorious affair, go to show that it is not impossible for 
wives to imitate their husband's vices. 

Occasionally cases occur of mutual exchanges, transient or per- 
manent. There is now living in a New England city, a couple of 
husbands, in respectable position, who traded wives by consent of 
all parties concerned, several years ago. The gentlemen were co- 
partners in business at the time of the exchange, and the two familiea 
have since lived on terms of friendship, with no desire to trade baokl 
Although this may sound like a strange story, it is a veritable fact. 

Transient exchanges are not uncommon among some of the too 
fast livers of large cities, but permanent ones, unless effected by elope- 
ment, when the bargain is all on one side, are certainly rare occur- 
rences. " Lycurgus, the great legislator of the Lacedaemonians," it 
is said by a historian, " thought that freely imparting wives to each 
other was the best way of preventing jealousy, ridiculing those who 
thought the violation of their bed an insupportable injury." Those 
who exchange, are probably disciples of his theory. 

The condition of American wives is various. Some are dolls — 
Bome companions — many drudges. Happy marriages are common 
— unhappy ones more common — tolerably happy ones most common. 

Divorce laws differ in the various States, although in all, I believe, 
the wife is guaranteed the same legal relief as the husband. Several 
States grant divorces on the ground of cruelty, intemperance, willful 
absence, fraudulent contract, as well as adultery. A few limit the 
cause to the latter, and the erring party is debarred the privilege of 
marrying again — a provision which cuts off all probability and 
cn>30uragement of a reformation on the part of the offending ond. 
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The result of such one sided divorces is that the man or woman 
against whom the decree has been rendered, leads a life of licentious- 
ness. 

Some of the States punish adultery with imprisonment — othera 
with fines — others not at all — and in every State a husband is 
leniently dealt with, who takes the life of the violator of his marriage 
bed. 

Public opmion zealously upholds the monogamic system in this 
country, and society severely criticises any violation which obtains 
publicity. In defiance of this, however, omnigamy, or " free love," 
has its votaries. There ai-e communities of this sort in Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Connecticut. These, of course, are the fungus 
growths of our liberal institutions, and have not the support of 
statutory law. 

In the territory of Utah, under the sanction of Mormonism, we 
have polygamy. Brigham Young, the chief priest of that organiza- 
tion is said to have forty wives, and his elders and disciples are at 
liberty to have as manj"^ as they choose. I saw in one of the New 
Haveu papers, a few years ago, a letter purporting to have been 
written by one of the wives of a mormon, to her sister in that city, 
in which the author enthusiastically endorsed the plurality system, 
expressed herself contented and happy with her situation, and added 
that no jealousy existed between herself and her co-wives. Her 
account of polygamic felicity materially conflicts with the testimony 
of travelers, who represent the condition of the Mormon women as 
degraded beyond description. In the present state of affairs in that 
territory, however, all reports should be received with some grains 
of allowance. The Mormons are fashionable, at least, in their matri- 
monial regulations, for it is claimed by an authoritative writer, that 
polygamy is tolerated by the laws and usages of four-fifths of the 
human race, and the facts given in this chapter are not such as to 
disprove his assertion. Divorces among the Mormons, I believe, are 
never granted without consent of the church. 

The " Saints " boast of the absence of prostitution in Utah, and 
discourse sarcastically on the existence of this vice among the 
" Gentiles." They urge, and with facts to sustain them, that pros- 
titution is common in all monogamic countries. The truthfulness of 
this accusation is seriously to be regretted, and it is the imperative 
duty of physiologists to make such suggestions for the amendment 
of O'lr marriage laws as will ultimately root out prostitution, and 
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thereby sustain the integrity and utility of the inonogamic system 
of marriage. I sa}' physiologists, because the studies of these men 
better qualify them to point out measures which will conciliate and 
turn into a virtuous channel the sexual passions of mankind. 



CHAPTER II. 



Philosophy of Sexual Intercourse. 

Some over fastidious readers, perchance, will question the propriety 
of a public presentation of my theory regarding the philosophy of sex- 
ual intercourse, but the necessity of the step will be perceived in sub- 
sequent chapters. Subjects of such vital importance must be discussed, 
and where so appropriately as in the pages of physiological works ? 
Ignorance of the truths which will be herein presented, is the cause 
of secret vices, matrimonial discords and love elopements. 

I have shown in the first part of this work, and particularly in 
Chapter 1st, that electricity permeates every atom of animate as well 
as inanimate matter, and that every organized being possesses within 
itself the requisite apparatus and elements for its generation and 
absorption. The office of this chapter will be to show that it is the 
source of sexual enjoyment. 

To the pure in mind this dissertation will appear neither carnal or 
uninstructive, for no parts of the human system are more deserving 
the attention of philosophers, physiologists and the public at large, 
than those which perform the superior functions through which the 
Divine Creator establishes sexual love, and perpetuates the noblest 
work of his Almighty hand. In consequence of the silly fastidious- 
ness which a false state of society has engendered, science has here^ 
tofors contributed nothing towards unfolding the philosophy of the 
action of these mysterious faculties, and knowing the prejudices which 
frequently arise against those who dare to meddle with the delicate 
subject, I have myself felt many misgivings in giving publicity to my 
views; but surrounded, as I am, with wrecks of humanity, castaway 
through the ruinous consequences of matrimonial infidelity, sexual 
excess and secret vices, I feel impelled to contribute what I can to 
avert these evils. 

The warnings of physiologists to the young have thus far availed 
little, if anything, because good reasons have not been adduced to 
show that secret indulgences are more deleterious than natural gratt- 
flcatious of the amative passion, while little has been written argu- 
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mentatively at all calculated to root out -the vices of marriage. I 
shall not, therefore, withhold the results of my careful investigations, 
but give them plainly for the good of both married and single. 

To the end that the unprofessional reader may fully comprehend 
what I am about to say, an important physiological fact should be 
mentioned, viz : no organs of the body, except the brain, are so exten- 
sively permeated with nerves or electric conductors, as those embraced 
in the sexual parts. Located in close proximity to the plexus, at the 
inferior terminus of the spinal column, they receive an extraordinary 
share of those curious little cords, which, by the aid of animal elec- 
tricity, impart to the animal organization the sense of feeling. In 
the act of cohabitation, these sensitive nerves are exercised by elec- 
tricity in three forms; and in masturbation by electricity in only 
one form. I will now proceed to explain each of these several forms, 
under their appropriate heads. 

1st. individual electricity 

The fact that every animal body has within itself the requisite 
machinery for the generation of vital electricity, does not necessarily 
establish the conclusion that electricity is alike in capacity and 
quality in all persons. On the contrary, it would be preposterous to 
entertain such an idea for a moment, when we take into considera- 
tion the difference which exists in size, shape, solidity, activity, age 
and sex. The inference is irresistible, that people differ electrically 
as much as they do physically. This being a fact nearly or quite 
self-evident, it is apparent that two persons of different sex and tem- 
perament sustain the electrical conditions of positive and negative tc 
each other, and that contact, if of sufficient duration, produces an 
equilibrium, unless the one possessing the greater amount, restrains 
it by the action of the will. Electricity, unless interrupted, seekg 
an equilibrium the same as water seeks a level. The mind, having 
control of its own agent, may sometimes retain it, and at others dis- 
charge it with an effect as perceptible as that produced by the dis- 
charge of a cannon ball. 

The power of individual electricity is manifested by the magn&- 
tizer, who fastens a man's limb so that he cannot move it — his eye- 
lids so that he cannot raise them, and his tongue so that he cannot 
speak. Probably every reader of these pages has witnessed th^ 
experiments of a mesmerizer, and marvelled at his peculiar powers— 
perhaps imagined, uncharitably, that he was leagued with the devil- 
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inwardly aooused him of being, at least, a devout disciple of * Ilia 
Satanic Majesty." Unfortunately for themselves, mesmeric opera- 
tors, so far as I know, cannot philosophically account for the powers 
they possess, and hence superstitious people very naturally imagine 
they are under the direct patronage of that ubiquitous individual— 
" the evil one." But I flatter myself that I have discovered the 
secret. 

It must be remembered that in an audience of two or three hun- 
dred, a mesmerizer seldom finds but fifteen or twenty whom he can 
affect. These, let it be understood, are in a condition relatively 
negative to the operator, who, by the effort of his will or sundry 
manipulations, imparts an overpowering quantity of his own indi- 
vidual electricity to them. Imparted to these subjects, the operator 
still retains the control of his own individual electrical element, and 
by a simple effort of the will makes them walk, stand still, hold up 
a hand, raise a limb, or perform any other motion he may desire. 
How do you raise your own hand.^ Simply by setting in motion a 
current of your vital electricity, which contracts one set of muscles 
on the top of the arm, and relaxes those which are under. Now, if 
you should practice yourself in the art of imparting to other persons, 
in a negative condition compared with your own system, a portion 
of your own electricity, sufficient, at least, to overpower theirs, you 
could soon become a mesmerizer, and make them, while under the 
influence of your electricity, raise an arm, hold it stili, or pro- 
duce any other motion that you can perform with your own limbs. 

The psj'Chologist possesses this power to a greater degree than the 
mesmerizer, for he can impart his electricity to the brain of a suscep 
tible subject, and by exercising its various organs, produce any sort 
of mental hallucination he may invent. 

" Should you aim to produce those effects of mind upon mind 
called * psychological,' " says a writer, " it will not be necessary to go 
through the tedious process of the passes. If you can succeed in 
rendering the mind of your patient so fixed for several moments upon 
a coin or a spot on the wall, or any point — it matters not which, pro- 
vided that he brings himself to the requisite degree of susceptibility — 
you will be able to slip your influence between his brain and his 
physical system, and so ba able to control his sensations and percep- 
tions. If it is desired that you make him believe himself an orator, 
musician, or monk, have in your mind a clear conception of the 
character, and make an effort to impart the impression." 
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Now, what is this influence but the nervo-elcctricity which tha 
Immortal principle of man employs to perform the various pheno- 
mena of animal life? 

Mesmeric power is possessed to a wonderful extent by some per- 
eons, who can impart their nervo-electricity to inanimate matter, and 
make it exhibit the appearance of life for a few moments. I can never 
forget an experiment I once saw performed before I understood the 
philo.'jophy of mesmerism. I was on a trip up Lake Michigan. A 
Veteran vessel captain was a fellow-passenger — a jolly tar, full of good 
jokes and anecdote. I formed one of a social group, who gave him 
audience. I had a favorite hickory cane in my hand, and the old 
captain proposed to make it dance Yankee Doodle. The deck was 
cleared sufficiently to allow room for the incredible exploit, when the 
old necromancer (as we all thought him) made several rapid passes 
from the top to the extremity of the stick — then stood it off at a dis- 
tance of three or four feet. lie immediately commenced whistling 
tind the cane commenced dancing — i. e., hopping up and down a dis- 
tance of half to three quarters of an inch. It performed this motion 
only a few moments, however, not long enough for the captain to go 
through with his tune! His music was accompanied with a violent 
motion of the hand, which the cane imitated, in a measure, just so 
long as it remained charged with the old man's magnetism; when 
that left, as a matter of course the stick, in obedience to the laws of 
gravitation, fell. At each repetition of the experiment he stopped to 
manipulate the cane. It is not at all probable the old tar knew the 
philosophy of his feat, or for a moment imagined that he possessed the 
requisite qualities to make a good mesmerizer or psychologist. The 
oldest hieroglyphs indicate that the production of mesmeric pheno- 
mena were known to the ancient Egyptians long before any book waa 
written. Perhaps their philosophy was understood, though it is 
doubtful. 

The power of individual electricity is manifested in the successful 
public speaker, and distinguished military hero. " Every age," says 
% newspaper writer, " has exhibited manifestations of man's electric 
powers. Behold*the generals of Greece and Rome! See that untu- 
tored enthusiasm which but a few words to the soldiers would create 
with manifestations of a magnetic power of man over man. Behold, 
too, in the force of Napoleon Bonaparte, an illustration of the same 
principle. Even a movement of his hand toward the enemy, when 
the conflict was doubtful, seemed to beget new energies. 
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'Take another class in a different field. Imagine yourself in the 
forum at Rome, listening to the soul-stirring eloquence of Cicero. 
Behold that living mass of minds swayed by his magnetic power as 
the bosom of the deep is tossed by the winds of heaven — made to 
heave and swell with agitation and commotion. See the more mild 
and pathetic and elevating appeals of his eloquence calming their 
troubled bosoms like the sun bursting from a storm-cloud and calra- 
ii g its fury. 

'' At the moment when his soul was inspired by its own energies 
and the inspiration of his theme, his whole system evolved an 
immense amount of electric force. lie should say more in ten 
minutes in that condition than in an hour — yea, two hours, and 
sometimes four hours, in a negative state." 

But we need not go beyond the limits of our own country, or to 
past ages for illustrations. We have had a Webster, a Calhoun, a 
Clay, an Adams, a Washington, a Taylor, and now have a Corwin, 
a Choate, a Crittenden, a Beecher, a Scott, all of whom give evidence 
of possessing electric power to an eminent degree. No man can dis- 
tinguish himself as a public speaker, or a military chieftain, whose 
system has not the power to generate a lar^e quantity of the electric 
element. 

There are in the Christian ministry many distinguished sermon- 
izers and writers, who can produce only an imperceptible effect on 
a congregation. Let such a man as Ned Forest, who is a well 
charged electric battery, take the productions of these men and enter 
the pulpit, out of place as he would be, the effect would be thrilling. 
He would psychologise every auditor. Reichenbach, it is said, has 
demonstrated that the hands are constantly sending off streams of 
what he calls " odic force," and what I term animal electricity; also 
that the eyes are foci for this influence. " Odic force" is but another 
name for electric force, sublimated animal electricity being the ele- 
ment which constitutes it. 

The power of individual electricity is manifested in the successful 
libertine. Ilis presence, his gaze and his touch are magnetic. The 
innocent virgin and the reserved wife unconsciously fall victims to 
his singular powers. Aaron Burr was a distinguished illustration 
of this class. He could electrify and call into action the most latent 
passions of virtuous women; only those who possessed a powerful 
will to repel electrical influences, could resist his licentious advances. 
All great men may be successful libertines, by perverting their 
13* 
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electrical powers. The mental or phrenological organization of a man 
decides his electrical character. If his intellectual faculties predomi- 
nate, he will employ his electric forces in the pursuit of honorable 
avocations and professions; if the intellectual and animal faculties 
are nearly equal in their developement, then will he make both a 
good and bad use of these forces, unless 
the brain is well balanced with the 
moral and religious organs; if the lat- 
ter are small and the animal organs arc 
larger or more active than the intcUec- 

^^vw^iWwllliiiwI t^QTX will the man use the subtle 

element generated in his system, in vici- 
ous pursuits. John Randolph's head 
was all before his ears, in consequence 
of which he had no disposition to use 
his electrical powers for licentious pur- 
poses. Many of his political compeers, 
however, presented very different phre- 
RANDoLPH. nological organizations, which, in some 

instances, produced a marked and injurious influence upon their 
distinguished career. 

Again, the power of individual electricity is manifested in social 
life. We often meet with persons of both sexes, whose features and 
forms are not pretty, or their mental endowments striking, but still 
very attractive. We say of some lady, " She is very fascinating 
but not at all handsome; there is something about her very agreeable, 
although she is far from being mentally or physically prepossessing." 
Now, what is this mysterious something but her individual electricity 
which she unconsciously uses in connmanding the respect and admira- 
tion of her acquaintances ? She, in fact, magnetizes every one she 
meets, and makes them admire something and they do not know 
exactly what. Others are repulsive at first sight. Their magnetic 
influence is unpleasant, and we dislike them without being able to 
give a definite reason. They cannot magnetize us into respect for 
them, and the electrical radiations from their bodies and minds are 
uncongenial to our feelings. 

Finally, individual electricity is strongly manifested in the sexual 
embrace, when the magnetic forces in each are focalized and blended 
in the sensitive nerves which concentrate in the sexual organs. In 
a f07jger?faZ embrace, the mind of each party summons all the avail- 
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able electric powers of his and her organization, and employs them 
to the fullest extent in exciting in each pleasurable emotions. Tho 
greater the dissimilarity in the nature of their individual electricities, 
the more satisfying is the effect. Hence, persons of similar physical 
organizations, whose electricities, in consequence, are of a smiilar 
n iture, have not the power to gratify each other to the extent those 
liave whose temperaments are unlike. Some persons are so dissimilar 
in their physical organizations that any contact, such as the shaking 
of hands, imparts to each a pleasurable magnetic effect. The readei 
should peruse with attention this essay on individual electricity, as it 
Is the basis of some of the most important original theories and sug' 
gestions of Part II. 

2d. chemical electricity. 

I term that chemical electricity which is produced by a galvanic 
battery, a voltaic pile, or the union of acids and alkalies. I have 
explained in Part I. that experiments have proved the fact that if an 
acid and alkaline solution be so placed that their union be effected 
through parieties of an animal membrane, or through any porous dia- 
phragm, a current of electricity is evolved. Now, what is it that 
affords the current 1 simply the porous diaphragm; but what pro- 
duces the electricity which forms the current ? I reply the union of 
the acid and alkali. Then the interposition of the diaphragm is only 
to establish a medium for a definite current, while electricity is pro- 
duced by the commingling of acids and alkalies, whether a porous dia 
phragm intervenes or not. This leads us to the conclusion that electri- 
city is produced when tartaric acid is added to soda, the latter being 
an alkali, and that it is altogether probable the titillating effects 
of a glass of soda are produced by the electricity generated by tho 
combination of a positive and negative fluid. I know the effer- 
vescent property is claimed to be produced by the liberation of car 
bonic acid; but Dr. Bird says, " it is impossible that any two elernmt$ 
can be rent asunder without setting free a current of electricity.* 
I'j the union of acid and alkali, the carbonic acid is " rent asunder ' 
from the elements with which it was united; and may we not then 
attribute a part of the visible effect produced to the electricity gene- 
rated ? 

Admit that electricity is generated by the union of acid and alkali, 
and we find that chemical electricity is produced in the act of copu- 
latiDn It has been shown in the first chapter of this work, that tho 
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whole extent of the mucous membrane, excepting the stomach and 
caecum, is bathed with an alkaline fluid. The vagina of the female 
is superabundantly supplied with this fluid. And also, that the 
external surface of the body is constantly exhaling an acid fluid. 
The penis of the male, except the glans-penis, exudes an acid fluid; 
and in the act of copulation, I am inclined to think the secretion of 
the alkaline fluid by the female, and the exudation of the acid fluid 
by the male, is greatly augmented. I have before adverted to the 
pleasing sensations produced in the mouth and on the palate in 
drinking a combmation of an acid and alkali, called soda; now, what 
must be the effect produced on the sensitive and highly excited nerves 
in the sexual organs, when animal alkalies and acids are united? 
True, these fluids are not supplied in suflicient quantities to produce 
any marked effect; but still the electricity so generated adds to the 
excitement of the sexual organs, and the emotions induced. In 
order that the male may not be insensible to the influence of the 
chemical electricity generated during copulation, the male organ is 
supplied with a sensitive membraneous apex called the glans-penis, 
ivhich not only serves this purpose well, but also constitutes an 
electric, as will be shown by-and-by. Our investigations thus far, 
therefore, indicate that individual and chemical electricities are 
employed in the act of copulation. Next we will consider 

3d. frictional electricity. 

This may be produced in various ways. The rubbing of a piece 
of glass, amber, or sealing wax, with a piece of flannel, silk, or fur, 
will so charge the former with electricity, that, when held near light 
bodies, they will be attracted and adhere to them! Many persons, 
by sliding the feet with rapidity over a Brussels carpet, can accumu- 
late so much frictional electricity in their bodies, as to be able to light 
gas by snapping the fingers over the burner of a gas chandelier. 1 
l;ave a relative who frequently performs this interesting experiment 
He can also administer quite a perceptible shock with electricity thus 
accumulated. 

Frictional electricity may be produced by rubbing the hands 
together with rapidity, or by rubbing any part of the body. Every 
external part of the system may be, in a measure, electrically excited 
by rubbing; but no part of the animal organization is so susceptible 
to this influence as the glans-penis of the male and the clitoris cf th« 
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female. It is by the excitation of these organs that masturbation is 
performed — a vice which is daily ruining tlie health of thousands of 
young men and womjn. They think tliat the warnings of physiolo- 
gists are only intended to frighten them — that occasional secret indul 
gonce is no more injurious than sexual intercourse. To the victims 
of this vice let me say that, in the act of masturbation, only one 
form of electricity is employed, and that is draion from the nervous 
syste7n and returned with frightful loss. Nature designed that tho 
"eneralive organs should be acted upon by individual, chemical, and 
frictional electricities; you employ only the latter, and that is not 
produced but extracted from your nervous organizations. In a natu- 
ral gratification of the passions, the electricity produced by the com- 
mingling of the animal acids and alkalies, coition and the interchange 
of individual electricity compensates the nervous systems of both 
sexes for any losses which would otherwise be sustained. 

The pubes, I am disposed to think, are useful in perfecting the 
curious electrical machinery of the generative organs. Hair being a 
non-conductor of electricity, may aid in confining the element gene- 
rated and exchanged during the act of coition, to the sensitive nerves ; 
or, in other words, serve to insulate the external parts of the sexual 
organs. Every thing has been created and given its appropriate 
place for some wise purpose, and this may be the office of the pubes. 
Be this so, or not, the generative systems of both sexes are the very 
pei fection of divine mechanism, admirably adapted to the purposes 
for which they were created. Ignorance of their philosophy and 
physiology has ever lead to their serious perversion, both by the 
married and unmarried. In this case, ignorance is not bliss nor wis- 
dom folly. Mankind should learn to make good use of them, but 
knowledge so desirable cannot be obtained unless their philosophy is 
correctly understood. For this reason I have indited this chapter, 
which constitutes the corner stor^e of those which follow. 



CHAPTER TIT 



Menial and Physical Adaptation in Marriage. 

Many reformers run wild on platonic love, and advocate platonb 
marriages, founded entirely on elevated mental affinity. Not a few 
philosophers, in all ages of the world, have taken the opposite 
extreme, and acknowledged the influence of no love in marriage 
except that of a passional nature. The middle of two extremes is 
almost invariably safe ground to stand upon, and the reformer who 
occupies this central position, generally exerts the greatest and best 
influence. 

Observation teaches us that truly happy marriages cannot exist 
where only platonic love unites the sexes. Almost every community 
exhibits some marriages based on platonic love, but neither their 
oflspring nor their constancy indicate that oneness of soul which 
characterizes those unions in which both physical and mental adapta- 
tion has been realized. Then, on the other hand, it is degrading to 
the human race, created in the image of God, and endowed with an 
immortal spark of divinity, to claim that love is but the exclusive 
offspring of passion, and that man and woman should marry under 
the single influence of that feeling which prompts the brute creation 
to mate and perpetuate its species. Human beings are animals and 
possess many inclinations in common with those of a lower type. 
Desires for food and sexual pleasures are shared by all animals — no 
CSS by man than by those over which the " lords of creation" rule 
supreme. But human beings are distinguished from the lower order 
of animals by intellectual and superior social endowments; conse- 
quently mental and social fitness should be considered as well as 
physical adaptation, in the marriage of men and women. Not, how- 
ever, by any means, to the neglect of the latter any more than if man 
were not gifted with reason and elevated social faculties, for his 
animal desires are not destroyed by the presence of these crowning 
endowments. 

Reciprocity in the sexual relation is indispensable to the content- 
nieut and happiness of husband and wife. 0. S. Fowler, in a little 
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work entitled " Love and Parentage," has said some very excellent 
things, and to show the necessity of physical adaptation in marriage, 
I shall quote the following from his book, inasmuch as the opinions 
of the Messrs. Fowler, who have become celebrated as phrenologists, 
are generally regarded as orthodox. 

Says Mr. Fowler — " Reciprocity is a constituent ingredient in its 
very nature. Without it neither can ever be happy in either love or 
wedlock. Its absence is misery to the ardor of the one, and repug- 
nance to the coldness of the other. A cardinal law of both love and 
connubial bliss requires, that the more tender the affection of either, 
the more cordially should it be reciprocated by the other. This 
requisition is fundamental and absolute, and based in the physiologi- 
cal principle stated by St. Paul, that ' The man hath no ' paren- 
tal 'power over his own body, but of the woman; and the woman 
hath no power over her own body, but of the man.' Duality has 
already been shown to appertain to love and marriage. It does so 
because it appertains to parentage, the former two having the only 
terminus in the latter. Because parentage absolutely requires the 
joint participancy of two, a male and female, and allows only two to 
partake in the authorship of every single product of humanity, both 
of whom must necessarily thus partake together; therefore love, 
which is only an incipient and preparatory stage of parentage, must 
be reciprocal between two opposite sexes. Both must lovk each 
OTHER, in order that both may participate with each other in this 
parental copartnership. As both must participate together in this 
repast of love, in order to render it productive, so both must cordi- 
ally love each other as a preparation for this repast. The absence 
of this reciprocity in love, renders it insipid and painful, for the 
game reason that the parental function is abortive unless participated 
in by two conjointly." 

The same writer continues — " The exalted pleasure appertaining to 
this parental function constitutes the one essential embodiment of 
love, as well as the principal object and ingredient in marriage. Its 
anticipation embodies the chief incentive of the former, and the main 
motive of the latter. What other motive does or should promp* 
either f Nothing but this single legitimate object of marriage, ant. 
only consummation and constituent element of love. What else 
does the very etymology of matrimony signify ? And in what con- 
sists the marriage vow, but in the implied and fully recognized act of 
covenanting with each other to participate together in this ultimate 
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repast of love ? Candidates for matrimony ! w iiat but this do yoa 
seek and proffer in forming this alliance ? Affected prudishness may 
pretend to frown upon this home truth; but, viewed in whatever 
light you please, the long and short, warp and woof, and sole embodi- 
ment, 01 both love and matrimony — the one legitimate element, end, 
motive and object desired and prompted — of either separately and 
of both collectively — consists in the anticipation and pledging of each 
to participate this function of love with the other. This is the origin 
of the marriage ritks. The bridegroom justly thinks himself enti- 
tlid to these rites, because the very act of the bride in becoming his 
■wife consists simply in a surrender of her celibacy, and a pledge to 
partake in this parental function. And the value set by either part)' 
on matrimony is mainly the price set on this repast. Other advav- 
tages grow incidentally out of marriage, but are only incidental. All 
depend on this — are its satellites — and grow legitimately out of it. 

" This being * the tie that binds,' the absence of reciprocity here 
is of course the bane of contention. If similarity in other respects is 
essential to love, how all essential is this the very essence of tne 
marriage covenant and compact? Matrimonial felicity can no more 
be had without reciprocity and mutual pleasure here, than noonday 
without the sun, nor can discord co-exist with reciprocity here any 
more than darkness and sunshine; because they who cannot mako 
each other happy in this, the ultivictum of love and marriage, cannot 
m minor matters; while those who can, will find all the minor causes 
of discord drowned in this key-note of concord. The happinesii con- 
ferred by each on the other being the sole occasion of love, and 
reciprocity here being the heart's-core of all the happiness of both love 
and wedlock — their basis, and frame-work, and superstructure, 
and all in all — therefore, those who are qualified to confer on each 
other this summum bonum of matrimonial felicity, are bound together 
by the strongest bond of union connected with our nature; whilst 
those who cannot both confer and receive mutual pleasure in this 
respect cannot possibly be happy in married life, and consequently 
cannot possibly love each other; and, therefore, should never enter 
together the sacred enclosure of wedlock. On nothing does the 
bridegroom set an equal value. All else in married life is of little 
value to him compared with reciprocity and happiness here. This 
expected pleasure alone prompts marriage. Oh! if I could catch the 
matrimonial ear of the whole world, I would say, in the language of 
this law of love, to the blooming bride as she enters upon the nuptial 
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relations: By all the hajipincss you are capable of conRrring and 
receiving in married life, note every invitation to this banquet of love 
and cordially respond. Coldness or squeamishness in love's repast, 
wilJ dampen your consort's pleasure, and therefore his love, Avhile 
your cold repulse or petulant refusal persisted in, will be the death- 
blovr of matrimonial felicity to you both — a blasting sirocco to his 
fondest hopes; for it will force him to drink the mere dregs of the 
marriage cup, in lieu of the delicious nectar he had so fondly expected 
to sip at the hymeneal altar. But, if you watch the rising desires of 
love, and bestow the welcome embrace, you re-enkindle its flame 
*nd crown your blessed union with the complete fruition of this the 
tmbodiment of all its pleasures. 

"But, nothing will sting him so severely with disappointment, 
despair and hatred, as unsatisfied desire. The reason is this. As 
already seen, amativeness, the cerebral organ of this passion, bears 
the most intimate relation to the whole body, and the entire men- 
tality, as the means of the propagation of both. Hence, its grati- 
fication abates that burning fever consequent on its unsatisfied 
cravings, and calms down that irritability of the animal propensi- 
ties, which always necessarily accompanies its reversed and painful 
action. 

'* The precise physiological principle involved, is, summarily this: 
amativeness bears the most intimate reciprocal relation possible to 
the body, in order to its propagation, and also to the animal propen- 
cities. Hence, gratification sates that feverish, morbid, irritable and 
depraved state of both this organ and of the whole of the animal 
propensities, among which it is situated; but its denial, fires up to 
their highest pitch of abnormal and, therefore, depraved manifesta- 
tion, the whole of the animal region, the body included; and thus 
produces sin and misery in their most aggravated forms. Fully to 
enforce this cardinal doctrine, requires the full exposition of that 
fundamental law of relation subsisting between the various states of 
amativeness and of the animal propensities. But, assuming this 
point, behold in it the cause of that bitter hatred and implacable 
revenge always and necessarily consequent on the cold refusal io 
place of the soul-inspiring expectation of a cordial welcome! 

" This doctrine of the necessitj' of reciprocity must commend 
itself to all who have experience concerning it, and requires no other 
proof; while the uninitiated will find ample proof in the universal 
fact that those husbands and wives, either one of whom went rcluo 
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taiitly to the hymeneal altar, never lived happily together. Scrutinize 
all the cases in which either party was over-persuaded by the impor- 
tunity of the other, or by officious parents or friends, and every identi- 
cal one, except those in which the requisite reciprocity has been subse- 
quently re-established, which are rare, will be found to have resulted 
in misery to both. Let this principle and fact elfectually warn all 
against persuading or being persuaded to marry against their feelings. 
Ardent love in one can never compensate for the loss of it in the other, 
but only increases the disparity. Warmth in one and coldness in 
the other is as ice to fire. Reciprocity is indispensable. Those who 
love each other well enough to marry will need no urging, but wil! 
literally rush into each other's arms. Then let all beware how they 
marry unless both love and are beloved; because love in one and 
not in the other is a breach of love's cardinal requisitions, and there- 
fore can never render either happy, but must, in the very nature of 
things, torment both for life. And let those who are married put 
forth their utmost endeavors to reinstate, as far as possible, recipro- 
city in this vital requisition of matrimonial felicity. A few facts: 

" From the very hour that Nero's ' wanton dalliance ' and desired 
incest with his mother was interrupted, he plotted her death, and 
consummated that most revolting matricide with impatient haste and 
the most infamous cruelty. Potiphar's wife hated Joseph as cordially 
after he refused her this indulgence, as she loved him before, and 
solely in consequence of such refusal. This alone converted the 
frenzy of her love into revenge equally frantic. The story of Amnon 
and Tamar (2 Sam. xiii.) also establishes and illustrates our posi- 
tion. An enamored widow in New York, similarly refused by an 
amorous man, because of his filial regard for her venerated husband, 
from that hour to this, has pursued him with all the artful vengeance 
of a human fiend. The details of this case are full of thrilling inter- 
est. One of the recent cases of crim. con. in New York, grew out of 
a husband's conscientious refusal to gratify his wife in this respect, 
while fulfilling her maternal relations. This roused her worst pas- 
sions, and she sought with a paramour what she was denied in wed- 
lock. In short, does this law of love, and law of mind, that refused 
indulgence engenders hatred, require farther proof, however similar 
in other respects, or that reciprocity here is the olive-branch of con- 
nubial peace, however illy matched in other respects.'* Need we prove 
that coldness in the one and ardor in the other, is ' hope deferred ' to 
the former, and repulsiveness to the latter, which necessarily blasts 
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their mutual happiness, and of course their love? Is not this set- 
tled TRUTH — the very summing up of this whole matter? 

"Forbearing reader! Condemn not our freedom; because our 
subject is fraught with the very life and death of all matrimonial feli- 
city. It is one of mighty moment — the great sandbank of matri- 
monial shipwreck — yet rarely developed. Its chagrined victims 
larely tell the fatal secret. It remains to be disclosed by science. 
Besides, reader, you yourself may require to know what you can 
learn probably no where else. Accept, then, as you prize domestic 
happiness, the following matrimonial life-preservers, in the form of 
preparatory advice, to all whom it may concern : 

"First, to the reluctant wife! For you to yield, is to conquer. 
By showing a desire to do all you can to oblige a beseeching husband, 
you throw yourself on his generosity, and thereby quell that desire 
which coldness or refusal would only aggravate. Your cheerful sub- 
mission to what he knows to be disagreeable, at once excites his pity 
and gratitude, and thus awakens his higher faculties in your behalf, 
and subdues desire; because, how can he who dotes on you tako 
pleasure in what occasions you pain.' He takes your will for tho 
deed, and loves you therefore too well to insist on so delicate a mat- 
ter unless agreeable to you also, or to feast himself at your expense. 
Compliance is a sovereign remedy for his importunity, because it 
kills his desires. Remember, you must always yield cheerfully, and 
with a view to please him, or else the whole effect will be lost. 
Never prove remiss, but do all you can to conform. Thereby you 
will lay your husband under the highest possible obligations of love 
and gratitude; whereas the unkind refusal begets increased impor- 
tunity, and makes him insist on his rights, and threaten you with 
vengeance if you dare refuse. Abundant excuse, such as the most 
unreasonable demand on his part, and utter inability on yours, alone 
should warrant your refusal. 

"Husbands! It is now your turn. To promote desire is your 
only plan. To excite those feelings which alone can render your 
wishes acceptable to the partner of your love, will obviate present 
repugnance, and render both happy in what otherwise would be a 
torment to both. Cultivate the defective faculty. Apply those per- 
petual stimulants which you alone can employ, and your wife, if a 
true woman, will necessarily respond. This element is of right, at 
least always ought to be, comparatively dormant at marriage, and 
therefore requires to be cultivated before its ful' activity can reason- 
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ably be expected. This, and this alone, can secure your desired 
boon—alone can obviate the difficulty. It is iiot for her, but for you, 
to excite her to willingness. Nor need you pride yourself on your 
manhood, unless you can call forth the desires you so much w'.sh 
Her coldness is your fault, mainly. Almost any wife whose hus- 
band is not repugnant, can bo persuaded to all the intensity of emo- 
tion necessary or desirable. 

"But, mark: this can never be done by blaming her. By soft 
words and tender manners only. And yet, many husbands think to 
drive their wives to this tender repast by blaming them for delays. 
This is the very last thing that should be done; because this produces 
disaffection, and disaffection weakens the remaining fragment of love. 
By thus provoking desire, he can frequently obviate barrenness, 
which is often caused by want of interest in her. Excite this interest, 
and you thereby secure offspring — the one object of marriage and end 
effected by love. In short, "provoke her to love." 

Although the foregoing quotations from Mr. Fowler answer very 
well to show the necessity of physical and amative adaptation, 1 
must entirely disagree with him in the remark, that " all m nor 
causes of discord are drowned in this key-note of concord." 

Entire mental adaptation is of all importance to effect a truly 
happy viarriage, and Mr. F. advocates the same views in other por 
tions of his work. Without a correspondence in the moral and reli- 
gious faculties, and a congeniality in the social feelings, conversational 
and fireside enjoyments are unknown to the married couple. Besides, 
it is the nature of all animals, human and brute, to feel a sexual 
indifference after physical intercourse. In fact, some animals aro 
even cross ana quarrelsome immediately thereafter. The reason for 
this is, that, after an electrical equilibrium is established between the 
two, they are as two positives or two negatives which repel each 
other. Consequently, to preservo ' instant harmony, platonic love 
must step in when passional love has been gratified, until both regain 
their natural electric conditions. 

WHAT IS MENTAL ADAPTATION ? 

Mental adaptation, in marriage, consists in a perfect correspond- 
ence in the tastes, sentiments and propensities of the husband and 
wife. The organs of Conscientiousness (15), Benevolence (19), 
Veneration (18), Hope (16), and Spirituality (17), as represented 
in the annexed cut, impart to the human mind a religious character. 
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Now, the possession of high moral and religious sentiments by one, 
and a total destitution of them in the other, is frequently the cause 
of matrimonial discords and sometimes separations. IIow can a 
pious wife enjoy the society of a husband who ridicules, and perhaps 
forbids, her devotional exercises? How can a devotional hus- 
band love a wife who neither sympathizes with, or participates in, his 
religious sentiments, while, by precept and example, she trains up 
his children regardless of his cherished principles? 

The organ of Inhabitiveness, 
(4) when largely developed in 
the hum.an head, gives attach- 
ment to home and love of country. 
A wife, possessing a full develop- 
ment of this organ, can never live 
happily with a husband whose 
Inhabitiveness is small and Lo- 
cality (31) large. lie will ever 
be on the move, like the rolling 
stone, and the wife must sacrifice 
her love of home and a permanent 
location by following in his wake, 
or else let him go, and content 
herself in loneliness. Some wives 
are rendered miserable by the 
itinerant propensities of their husbands, who are ever changing their 
place of residence, and hardly remain long enough in one locality to 
get the curtains up and carpets down. Sometimes it is the reverse, 
the wife having the roving propensity, and her husbp.nd, unless like 
her in this respect, is annoyed to death with her discontentment. 

The organ of Philoprogenitiveness (2) makes its possessor very 
fond of children. If the wife has this faculty small, and the husband 
large, the latter is decidedly inclined to find fault with her manage- 
ment of the children, and bickerings arise from this cause. lie is 
passionately fond of his child, while she is inclined to abuse it. 
She considers children great plagues, and often tries to destroy them 
before birth, while his tender soul shrinks from the horrible crime of 
infanticide. As the principal training and care of the child devolves 
upon the mother, large philoprogenitiveness in the father is not so 
essential as in the mother. But there is al ways " war in the wigwam " 
when the father possess* this faculty large and the mother small. 
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Adhesiveness (3) is an organ which begets powerful attachments. 
It is the chief prompter of platonic love. It leads persons to seek 
the society of those who have similar mental proclivities, and seals 
congenial acquaintance with enduring friendship. If the husband 
lacks this quality of mind, the wife ever laments his want of frater- 
nal affection — feels that he married her more for the gratification of 
his animal desires than for her society. If the wife is destitute of 
this organ, she is generally cold and repulsive, except when aroused 
by amative excitement. The home circle is robbed of half its attrac- 
tions, and the husband, unless immersed in business, not unfrequently 
becomes the patron of the bar-room or the gaming table. 

Amativeness (1) is the organ which seeks physical adaptation, 
and gives rise to passional love. Its nature and office are embodied 
in what has been previously remarked on reciprocity in love. Mr 
I;. N. Fowler remarks, " From my extensive observations and know- 
ledge gained by fifteen years travel in all parts of the country, and 
becoming acquainted with families from various parts of the world, 
I have at times almost arrived at the conclusion that one-half, if not 
more, of all difficulties existing between husbands and wives, and 
premature deaths, are produced by a want of proper adaptation to 
each other in this organ." By making the amendment, want of this 
und physical adaptation, I agree with Mr. Fowler. 

Many husbands and wives possess an equal development of the 
organ of Amativeness, and still have not the necessary physical 
adaptation to make each other happy in its gratification. Two 
persons may possess an equal development of the organ of Adhesive- 
ness, and yet fail to become friends for want of mental congeniality 
in other respects. So, also, equality in the organ of Amativeness 
does not perfect passional love. The latter is the offspring of amative 
and physical adaptation. 

The Intellectual faculties, which need not here be enumerated, 
impart keen perception and reflection — lead their possessor to per. 
oeive the existence and qualities of external objects, and theii 
relations, and to compare, judge and discriminate. In marriage, the 
existence of diversity in these organs in the male and female head is 
not injurious to matrimonial happiness, provided there is aggregative 
equality. But this is necessary. The possession of large Reflectivea 
by the wife and large Perceptives by the husband, or vice versa, 
will not entail disrespect for each other's abilities, wb^e the effect of 
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this diversity upon the mentality of the offspring is beneficial, l«causo 
it endows it with the faculties of both. 

But no wife can respect a husband who is her inferior, and without 
respect there can be no real love. Nor can an intelligent husband 
enjoy the society of a wife who is ignorant, and perhaps uncouth. 
He may be influenced by the impulse of passion to marry such a 
woman, but he can never truly respect or love her. He will feel 
dissatisfied to have his children brought up under her influence. 

" What can be expected but disappointment and repentance," says 
Dr. Johnson, "from a choice made in the immaturity of youth, in 
the ardor of desire, without judgment, without foresight, without 
inquiry after conformity of opinions, similarity of manners, rectitude 
of judgment or purity of sentiment.'' Such is the common process 
of marriage. A ycuth and maiden meeting by chance, or brought 
together by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home 
and dream of one another. Having little to divert attention or 
diversify thought, they find themselves uneasy when they are apart, 
and therefore conclude that they shall be happy together. They 
marry, and discover what nothing but voluntary blindness before 
had concealed; they wear out life in altercations, and charge nature 
with cruelty." 

Passional love, which warms up only at intervals, cannot long 
render the pair blind to mental disparities. And then, too, when 
passion has been the governing attraction, and age cools down the 
impulses of early manhood and womanhood, nothing is left to render 
their matrimonial relations even tolerable. Therefore, to insure a 
truly happy marriage, in addition to that amatorial and physical 
adaptation necessary to promote between two persons of opposite 
sex strong passional love, there must also exist that mental and 
moral congeniality which produces hearty friendship — friendship 
which would be deep and lasting were sexual considerations un 
thought of. 

WHAT IS PHYSICAL ADAPTATION.' 

Physical adaptation in marriage consists in a perfect dissimilariiy 
in the electrical conditions of the husband and wife. I have shown 
in the chapter on the " Philosophy of Sexual Intercourse," that every 
person possesses electricity peculiar to him and herself, and this I 
have denominated Individual Electricity. Now, however large the 
or'an of Amativeness may be in both the male and female head, the 
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SANGUINK TEMPERAMENT. 



amount of enjoyment which is realized in the sexual embrace niu.si 
depend upon the electrical diirereuces existing between the two. If 
the quantity and quality of this element is nearly alike in both, then 

will intercourse be insipid if not 
painful, because the sensitive nerves 
centering in the organs of procre- 
ation must be acted upon by an 
electrical element foreign to their 
own, in order to produce pleasurable 
sensations. Any enjoyment which 
may be derived by the union of twj 
of similar electrical conditions, must 
arise entirely from the action of the 
chemical and frictional electricities 
as explained in the chapter referred 
to. 

Nor is it sufficient that one should 
be positively and the other nega- 
tively electrified. The element must 
be dissimilar in quality as well as 
quantity. The nature of the current produced by the friction of glass 
on silk, is unlike that generated by a galvanic battery, and so doea 

the electricity of individuals differ in 
nature in the same ratio that they differ 
physically. Each pei-son generates and 
imparts an animal electrical element 
peculiar to his or her organization, and 
dilFerencos in organization are named 
temperaments. Thus, there are foui 
temperaments generally recognized,— 
the "Sanguine," the "Phlegmatic,'* 
I the " Bilious," and the " Nervous." 

Dr. Shew correctlv describes the 
temperaments as follows: "In tho 
Sanguine temperament there is fair or 
moderate plumpness of body and firm- 
ness of flesh. This temperament ia 
most favorable to what is ordinarily 
considered ' brauty of person.' The complexion is fair and rather 
florid, the "■hin soft and thin, the eyes blue, the hiir auburn, reddish 
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BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT. 



©r light chestnut. The mind is active and excitable, perhaps unsteady; 
the countenance is animated, and the movements quick; the circulation 
stront; and active, and the pulse full. 

*' The Phlegmatic temperament, as 
the name signifies, is characterized by 
roundness, and plumpness of form, 
softness and weakness of the muscles, 
more or less obesity, especially as age 
advances; thick lips, pale skin, light 
or grey eyes and fair hair. The cir- 
culation is languid, the pulse slow and 
small, and all the functions, bodily 
and mental, move sluggishly. 

" In Bilious temperament, there is 
much firmness, and a moderate full- 
ness of flesh, with strongly marked 
features, and a somewhat rough or 
harsh appearance of persons generally. 
The hair, eyes and complexion are 
dark; the pulse is full, firm, and of moderate frequency. This is 
the temperament which gives the greatest energy of character, bodily 
and mental power and endurance. 

" In the Nervous temperament the 
form is rather small, the muscles 
slender, the features delicate, the up- 
per lip thin, the movements quick and 
the countenance pallid. The move- 
ments and bodily functions are active, 
and the mental and moral manifesta- 
tions are excitable in a remarkable 
degree." 

Now, each one of these tenipera- 
nients generate an electrical element 
peculiar to itself. These different 
temperaments are like so many dif- 
erent machines, and the fact that no 
two of one temperament are exactly 
alike in size and feature, also leads us 
to conclude that persons of the same temperament differ somewhat 
in their electrical natures. But the greatc?:t difTerenoe exists in 
oppo.^ite tc!!inpraments. 
14 
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Two or mor,i of these temperaments are often united in one per- 
son. In such a case, an individual should seek a partner in marriage 
who possesses a combination opposite to his own. 

Aside from the more perfect connubial felicity to be derived from 
the union of two of dissimilar temperaments, the physical effect ujion 
offspring is improving. In fact, the children of parents who aie alike 
in temperament are nearly as likely to be unpromising, physically 
and mentally, as those begotten in the marriage of blood relatives. 
The production of good offspring is certainly of the highest impor- 
tance. " The glory and happiness of a city," says a writer, *' con- 
sist not in the number but the character of its population. Of all 
the arts in a city, the grandest is the art of forming noble specimens 
of humanity. The costliest productions of our manufactures are 
cheap, compared with a wise and healthy human being. A city 
which .should practically adopt the principle that man is worth more 
than wealth or show, would gain an impulse that would place it at 
the head of cities. A city in which men should be trained, worthy 
of the name, would become the metropolis of the earth," and train- 
ing amounts to nothing, unless there is a mind and body to train. 
It is a trite saying, that " you cannot make a man of a pig's tail;" 
nor can you make a really great man unless there is a good physical 
as well as mental organization to build upon. Hence the necessity 
of both mental and physical adaptation in marriage, both for the 
happiness of the married and the production of healthy and intelli- 
gent offspring. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Laws should Enforce Mental and Physical Adaptation in 
Marriage. 

Does the reader ask how? I reply, by doing away with the present 
rotten system t)f legalizing marriage, and substituting therefor a 
Board of Phrenologists and Physiologists in every county seat, 
whose f auctions shall consist in the power to examine into the mental 
and physical characteristics of candidates for matrimony— to grant 
or refuse marriage licenses according to the congenialities of the par- 
tics presenting themselves, and to grant divorces to those who are 
miserably mated in wedlock. Doubtless every reader will exclaim, 
"How queer!" But, do not, I beg you, denounce the suggestion 
until you have given it a little investigation. What does the present 
system of legalizing marriage amount to? Does it guard the mar- 
riage state from cat and dog companionships, or sustain the sanctity 
of the institution? Not at all. Men and women have only to show- 
that they are of sufficient age to entitle them to enter the relation, 
and forthwith they are ushered into matrimony regardless of their 
qualifications to render each other happy. 

In this State (New York,) no licenses are granted. All that par 
ties have to do is to present themselves before a priest, judge, 
mayor, magistrate or alderman, and give notice in the presence of 
witnesses that they are about to assume the relation of husband and 
wife, and they are married! But look at the divorce laws; it is 
almost impossible to dissolve the marriage contract, except for adul- 
tery, which must be clearly proven! The marriage regulations of 
this State may be appropriately compared to the devil, who is said 
to "lead men into perplexing scrapes, and then leave them to extri- 
cate themselves as best they can,"— or, like a rat-trap, always open 
to go in, but never open to go out. 

In States where parties are required to obtain license before getting 
married, the system is no better. Candidates for matrimony have 
only to show that they are of age and not married already, and 
license is granted on the payment of a nominal foe. I read, a few 
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days ago, of a young girl in a neighboring State, who put the figure 
14 in her boots, so as to swear she was over tliat age, when applica- 
tion was made for license! In every State in the Union, men and 
women can rush into matrimony ad libitum, but when once caught 
thc}' can wiggle and twist like a pig in a fence, but cannot get out. 
Tlic result is, that monogainic countries are filled with adulterers and 
illcgalized polyganiists, who sustain the health and soul destroy- 
ing institution of prostitution; support in splendor thousands of 
fashionable coui tesans; destroy the peace of the home circle; people 
our cities and villages with moral and physical lepers; fill our alms 
houses with paupers; our jails and prisons with criminals; our 
hospitals with cripples, and our asylums with lunatics. This is so, 
and every physician in extensive practice, and every intelligent man 
of wide observation, knows it. How vitally imj)ortant is it, then, 
that marriage, which seals the parties contracting it to life-long hap- 
piness or discord, and perpetuates in health or moral and physical 
deformity, the noblest work of God, should be wisely guarded 
against mismated interlopers, who inveigle each other into the belief 
that they can make each other happy, when they arc entirely desti- 
tute of the necessary qualifications to warrant the correctness of thn 
impulsive supposition. 

Without precaution in legalizing marriage, easy divorce will not 
answer. The present system of letting down the bars to every one 
who wishes to enter, and putting them up securely as soon as the 
victims are in, and the newly proposed system of keeping the bars 
down for free ingress and egress, according to the changing impulses 
of mankind, are both lame and open to volumes of objections. 1 
have briefly considered a few bearing against the former, and any one 
having half an eye can see those effecting the expediency of the lat- 
ter. In the present state of public morals, libertinism would run 
rampant if men were permitted to rush in and out of marriage at 
pleasure. No, this will not do. 

If the discoveries of science are of value to the student in pursuit 
of knowledge, and the business man in the pursuit of wealth, of how 
m jch more value may they become, if applied to men and women in 
pursuit of domestic happiness. It has been shown, in a previous 
chapter, that physical and mental adaptation is indispensable to a 
truly happy marriage, and it has also been indicated how adaptation 
may be obtained. 
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*' Until Phrenology was discovered," says Combe, " no index to 
mental qualities, that could be safe!}' relied upon, was possessed, and 
each individual, in directing his conduct, was left to his own saga- 
city. But the natural law never bended one iota to accommodate 
itself to that state of ignorance. Men suffered from unsuitable 
alliances, (and women too); and they will continue to do so until 
they shall avail themselves of the means of judging afforded by 
Phrenolog}', and act in accordance with its dictates." 

" Among the members of the medical profession," continues th« 
Bame writer, " Phrenology has many talented defenders and admirers. 
Professor Eliiotson, of London, declared that ' Gall has the immortal 
honor of having discovered particular parts of the brain to be the 
seat of different faculties, sentiments, and propensities.' Mr. Aber- 
iiethy says, ' I readily acknowledge my inability to offer any rational 
objection to Gall and Spurzheim's system of Phrenology, as afford- 
ing a satisfactory explanation of the motives of human actions.' Dr. 
Barlow, Physician to the Bath United Hospital and Infirmary, 
alludes to Phrenology as a science in which he • has no hesitation to 
avow his firm belief; and which, justly estimated, has more power 
of contributing to the welfare and happiness of mankind, than any 
other with which we are acquainted.' Dr. Conolly, lately one of the 
medical Professors in the London Universit}', and now President of 
the Phrenological Society of Warwick, says, 'I can see nothing 
■which merits the praise of being philosophical in the real or affected 
contempt professed by so many anatomists and physiologists, for the 
science of Phrenology.' Dr. Mackintosh says, * Although I must 
confess that I have had neither time nor opportunity to examine the 
system of those distinguished anatomists and physiologists, Gall and 
Sprirzheim, with that care and attention which the importance of 
that subject demands, and which might enable me to give a decided 
opmion respecting the truth of all its parts, yet experience and obser- 
vation oblige me to state, that much of their doctrines appears to be 
true, and that science owes a great deal to the labors of the gentle- 
men who have been engaged in phrenological inquiry.' ' The 
science,' says Mr. Macnish, ' is entirely one of observation; by that it 
must stand or fall, and by that alone ought it to be tested. The 
phrenological system appears to mt tlie only one capable of affording 
a rational and easy explanation of the phenomena of mind. Tt is 
impossible to account for dreaming, idiocy, spectral illusions, mono- 
mania, and partial genius, in any other way. For these reasons, and 
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for the much stronger one, that having st jdied the science for £,evcra] 
years with a mind rather hostile, than otherwise, to its doctrines, 
and found that nature invariably vindicated their truth, I could come 
to no other conclusion than that of adopting them as a matter of 
belief, and employing them for the explanation of phenomena which 
they alone seemed calculated to elucidate satisfactorily. The system 
of Gall is gaining ground rapidl}' among scientific men, both in 
Europe and America. Some of the ablest physiologists in both quar- 
ters of the globe have admitted its accordance with nature; and, at 
this moment, it boasts a greater number of proselytes than at any 
pre^ious period of its career. The prejudices still existing against 
it result from ignorance of its real character. As people get 
acquainted with the science, and the formidable evidence by which it 
is supported, they will think diflerently.' Similar pas.sages might 
be quoted from other esteemed medical writers; but it is sufficient to 
add, that Andral, one of the highest medical authorities in Europe, 
was recently President of the Phrenological Society of Paris; that 
the celebrated Broussais expounds and defends the science in his lec- 
tures; that the Medico-Chirurgical Review, which is unquestionably 
at the head of the British medical periodicals, has for many years 
adopted Phrenologj' as founded in nature; and that a conviction of 
the truth and importance of the science is daily forcing itself upon 
man}^, who, before making themselves acquainted with it, were 
among its bitter opponents. The simplicity and practical character 
of the phrenological philosophy have induced not a few to doubt the 
possibility of its being founded on physiological error. If, as has 
been well remarked, the truth and beauty of Gall and Spurzheira's 
philosophical opinions be admitted, one of two conclusions is inevita- 
ble. We must either grant the soundness of the organology from 
which those opinions sprung, or ascribe to the individuals who lirst 
taught them an amount of knowledge and talent which they would 
have blushed to hear attributed to them, and their possession of 
which is far more incredible than the entire body of phrenological 
science." 

Phrenology long since ceased to be regarded as a humbug, and is 
now generally admitted to be worthy the name of Science. Tfie 
Messrs. Fowler have exhibited commendable ability and enterprise 
in establishing the claims of phrenology in this country, and to 
them is the American public mainly indebted for the advancement 
which this science has made here. Few people of intelligence who 
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hare given the subject the least mvestigation, now doubt that diTerent 
phases of character are indicated by the shape of the brain; and, 
the correctness with which practical phrenologists describe the 
characters of strangers by examinations of their craniums, decides 
the question beyond cavil. Now why should not the science of phre- 
nology be made to subserve the interests of mankind; and how, I 
isk, can it be applied more advantageously than to the improvement 
of the present objectionable system of marriage? Already many care- 
ful merchants resort to its expounders to aid them in the employment 
of honest and faithful clerks. Then why should not those who are 
about to take conjugal companions for life avail themselves of its 
teachings? A clerk may be discharged any day if he proves uusuitablo 
for his place. The contract between his employer and himself can be 
easily dissolved. Not so the matrimonial contract. How invaluable, 
then, the science of phrenology can be made in regulating marriage. 

It has been shown in the preceding chapter how physical adapta- 
tion may be attained in marriage, without resorting to that experi- 
mental sj'stem recommended by many reformers. The law of 
temperaments is the legitimate study of physiologists, who should 
and may be able to tell, as soon as their eyes fall upon candidates for 
marriage, whether they are physically adapted to each other. If the 
reader inferred from my opening remarks that I propose the subjec 
tion of the parties, applying for a marriage license, to any indelicate 
exposure of the person to the board of examiners, my meaning 
was misunderstood. Size, form, complexion, etc., indicate the 
temperament of an individual, and dissimilarity in temperament 
denotes physical adaptation. 

" Why not," interrupts the reader, "impart to the masses the 
knowledge of physical and mental adaptation, and let them decide 
for themselves who are suitable companions?" I certainly can offer 
no objections to this, but do not the masses need governing in this 
matter while they are destitute of such knowledge? Beside, a great 
many are too stupid to ever acquire it. There are persons in every 
State in the Union who cannot read and write, notwithstanding the 
educational advantages so universally enjoyed, especially in the New 
England and middle States. Then, again, thousands of men, of 
unquestionable intelligence, are so completely engrossed in com- 
mercial and other business pursuits, that their attention cannoi be 
diverted for one moment to the valuable teachings of physiology and 
phrenology. 
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"But," says another objector, " it would be downriglit tyranny 
for a law to exist which would prevent a man and woman from 
marrying if they were of mature age and had done nothing to dcb;ir 
them the privilege." Would it? What then can be said of a law 
which conjpels men and women to live together in a state of open 
warfare, because, in a thoughtless moment, they appeared before a 
minister, alderman or magistrate and united themselves in wedlock? 
The difficulty of dissolving the marriage contract, when once made, 
is well known to every body who has given the subject any attention. 
How, if it is anti-republican to dictate in the choice of companions in 
marriage, so as to let only those unite who are physically and mentally 
capable of making each other happy, how much more tyrannical is 
it to compel men and women to live together who are only capable 
of rendering each other deplorably miserable. In Switzerland " the 
native of the Cantons, obedient to the law of nature as well as that 
of his counti y, seeks the permissmi of tlie magistrate when about to 
unite himself in marriage; and his assent is only accorded when the 
parties are fitted bynatLire,age, and circumstances. The consequence 
of this wise legislation is a hardy and mature race, capable of evciy 
manly effort and endurance." This course is taken without any 
scienlilic knowledge of physiology and phrenology on the part of tho 
magistrate, who is rather governed by cultivated perception than by 
any delinite rule which should govern the union of the sexes. Still 
this imperfect system seems to be better than that which prevails in 
other monogamic countries, and brings into being a better race of 
men and women. Thus it is said of the Swiss that "they are 
indomitable people, who have preserved their independence for five 
hundred years, surrounded by despotism." If the dictation of a 
wise magistrate works so well iu the Cantons of Switzerland, what 
great results might we not expect in the counties of the United 
St.".tes, if a board of physiologists and phrenologists were stationed iu 
e:i'-!i, to grant or refuse marriage licenses according to the fitness of 
apjilicants. 

" Let us have easy divorce laws!" exclaims one. That's riglit; 
but, sir, be consistent. Is a remedy better than a prevention? It is 
an o\l and truthful adage, that " an ounce of prevention is better 
thai a pound of cure." Is this case an exception? It is plain that 
obedience to the laws of adaptation in marriage, will insure domestic 
bliss, and do away, in great measure, with the necessity of divorce. 
Now, which should we do — maintain the sanctity of t!iO marriage 
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institution, or open both the front and back doors, and let thoughtless 
people rush in and out — one day befure the parson, the next before 
the judge? 

Marriage is now considered a lottery, but it need not be. The 
moral, mental and physical characters of candidates for marriage 
may be completely unmasked to each other if the plan I suggest be 
adopted. All manner of deceit is practiced by both sexes before 
marriage to entrap each other. If the lady be religious, then is her 
admirer a constant attendant at church; he bows his head with reve- 
rence in prayer time; converses feelingly on the subject of religion, 
and obtains a reputation, at least, for morality, be he ever so 
depraved at heart. Does the lady possess a literary turn of mind — 
then does he temporarily devote his attention to literature, and pre- 
tends to be a laborious student. At the toilet he lays each particular 
hair where it will show to the best advantage; so does she. If his 
form is ugly, he bribes the tailor to conceal defects; has nature been 
sting}" in developing her womanly charms, cotton and whalebone are 
called to the rescue. Many a man has married a supposed armful of 
female loveliness, which proved to be little more than he could have 
purchased at any fashionable dry goods store. 

Thus is every species of device resorted to in courtship to cover up 
moral, mental and physical defects, which must all be uncovered in 
less than one year after marria.ge. Do you say they get the worst of 
it as a just punishment for their deceit.^ No, they don't. The 
heaviest penalty falls upon the children of such marriages. " How 
many born of such relationships," says a writer, " are organically 
prepared for a fretful, joyless childhood, a nervous and uncomforta- 
ble maturity, and astern and heartless old age! Have you neyer 
seen a young infant's eyes, that looked as old and sad as if they had 
been closed by grief? — faces that haunt you with their prematurely 
Bad and earnest gaze? Yes, these effects of unnatural matrimonial 
relations look us in the face in every community." Nor is the 
offspring only involved in the wretchedness which follows. Society 
and religion sufiFer by such unwelcome contributions to the human 
race. Then, too, from the disappointed victims of unhappy mar- 
riages, prostitution receives its most libera.l supporters; and, in fact, 
every moral department in life shares the penalty. 

Were the plan I propose adopted, seldom would it be necessary tor 
the Board to interpose an arbitrary edict. To begin with, men and 
women, girls and boys, knowing that their mental and physicO 
14* 
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peculiarities would be unrasorvcdly disclosed by the officers possess- 
ing the exclusive power of granting licenses, would, to a great degree, 
dispense with artifice in conducting their courtships, and those who 
did not, would become heartily disgusted with each other's decep 
tion, when their characteristics were laid open for their deliberate 
conisderation, by those who were approved judges. 

The Board might be delegated with optional powers, and if parties 
applied who were tolerably congenial, explain discrepancies, and dis- 
miss them to reconisder their proposed union. If a second applica- 
tion were made it might be granted, but put a positive and irrevoca- 
ble injunction on all who should be found, on examination, totally 
disqualijied, mentally and physically, t© render each other happy. 
This would be a signal death blow to thousands of marriages which 
are now daily taking place for considerations of wealth, influence 
and convenience. 

Seldom is a gentleman and lady so captivated with each other as 
to render prohibition fatal to the happiness of one or both, unless 
there is a certain degree of congeniality existing between them. 
Indeed, I doubt if such a case would occur once in a century. 

Young people, full of moonshine, poetry and romance, frequently 
form arttachments which they fancy must be gratified, or their disap- 
pointed hopes will driv«^ them tp celibacy or the grave. To such of 
these as were found to have attachments based on the laws of adapta- 
tion, the Board could grant license, and the balance, I guarantee, 
would suffer no greater inconvenience than a few sleepless nights. 
There is a great deal of " puppy love " amongst this class, which can 
be easily transferred. 

In a previous chapter I denounced the positive interference of 
parents in the matrimonial selections of their children. I do now, 
for the reason that such interferences are almost invariably prompted 
by personal prejudice, favoritism, or by other considerations of a 
selfish nature. Very few parents understand the laws of adapta- 
tion. Their opposition to, or persuasion in favor of, their chil- 
dren's alliances, is not in the least dictated by physiological anj 
phrenological knowledge. A New York Fifth Avenue mother 
would no more allow her daughter to marry a farmer or mecha- 
nic, than she would permit her to become the wife of a Smg 
Si:ig convict! When the daughter of a wealthy man in New York 
recently married her father's coachman, all "snob-dom " was in 
commotion, and the poor fellow had to go to law to get the custody 
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of his wifc. Frequently farmers and others, who constitute the real 
bone and sinew of our country, are equally prejudiced against those 
they term " city fellows," and would put a summary veto on the 
marriage of a daughter to a "lying lawyer" or a slick-haired dry 
goods clerk. 

Thus is the marriage of men and women now made to conform (o 
their social positions in life. Why not do away with all this, and 
make it only to conform to mental and physical adaptation.'' Let 
parents advise, but pass all dictatorial power over to a Board o^ sci- 
entific men, who can read character as readily as an intelligent man 
can read a newspaper, and who are also qualified, by their physiolo- 
gical researches, to decide with minute correctness on physical fitness. 
No marriage should be interdicted by parents, when mental and phy- 
sical adaptation exists between their son or daughter and his or her 
selection. But this species of tyranny is daily practiced under exist- 
ing marriage regulations, and children are often virtually compelled 
to marry those for whom they have little respect and no love. It is 
absolutely ridiculous to charge the measures I wish to inaugurate 
with tyranny, when a worse species of despotism is now constantly 
practiced by parents and society before marriage, and by the laws of 
every State in the Union after the parties have been legally united. 
My plan would not be in the least prohibitive — only regulative. It 
would serve to put a stop to money marriages, which are now of 
daily occurrence, and which are a curse to the parties contracting 
them and to their posterity. It would prevent young men from mar- 
rying old women, and young women old men. It would prevent 
young ladies from " marrying homes " and domestic misery. It 
would prevent young people from marrying in haste and repenting 
at leisure." It would prevent rascals from becoming the husbands 
of virtuous women, and female fiends from becoming the wives of 
good men. It would prevent selfish mothers from selling their 
daughters to millionaires. It would prevent intermarriage between 
relatives, and what is equally as objectionable, intermarriage 
between persons of like temperaments. But with real afFectional 
marriages, founded on mental and physical attraction, it would not 
in the least interfere. 

As a divorcing power, the organization of boards of examiners on 
the principle I suggest, would be the very perfection of human legis- 
lation. What do law courts know of physiology and phrenology? 
"What qualifications do judges possess to enable them to decide on 
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the niorits of applicants for divorce? I do not question the value 
nml cDrrectness of their judgment in deciding titles to lands, tlio 
guilt of criminals and so forth, but what has the judiciary legiti- 
mately to do with matrimonial quarrels, and deciding upon the 
ph3^sical and mental capacities of married people to render them- 
selves happy in wedlock? Legislators, too, who are often appealed 
to by those who have contracted unhappy matrimonial alliances; 
Mhat are their qualifications, as a body, to judge of the expediency 
or inexpediency of decreeing a separation? An amusing specimen of 
their legislation in matters of divorce was recently given in the Ohio 
legislature. An unhappy couple in Cincinnati petitioned that honor- 
ohle body to unloose the fetters which had for thirty years bound 
them to an uncongenial companionship. For ten years they had 
lived under separate roofs. The petition was referred to the " Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations," and the same day they submitted the 
fc-Ilowing report, which, though calculated to disturb the gravity of 
the reader, cannot fail to impress every one with the unfairness with 
which they treated the application: 

" The petitioners — James and Maria Sutton — do not sufficiently 
set forth the cause why they 'mutually severed and parted;' and 
after a cohabitation of thirty years, it is necessarily very important 
to know these I'easons. They leave an immense range of inference 
in the minds of this learned assembly. They might have been 
dissatisfied with each other's personal beauty, or wearied with their 
respective mutual attractions. They might have been fighting con- 
stantly for thirty years, and at last both being exhausted and 
neither being able to 'come up to time,' they mutually backed 
out, fizzled and crawled away from the scene of combat. Again, 
Eome direful fiend in moustache and patent leather boots may have 
intruded his fascinating but diabolical figure into their peaceful 
domestic circle, poisoned the happiness of that shrine, and finally 
caused a separation between the blessed pair, and connection between 
Lis own back and a tough cow-hide. Which of these is the cause the 
committee are unable to say. 

" Again, they are of opinion that two mortal sinners, who have 
been in purgatory for thirty years, should certainly be put through 
in one direction or the other, instead of being allowed to return to 
the terrestrial condition of their former existence. A precedent will 
be found for this course in the case of ' Orpheus vs. Pluto,' first Pan- 
demonium Pkcports, 729. 
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- " The committee could see no reason why these evidently ancient 
turtle doves should not peaceably and quietly pursue the course they 
practiced for thirty years, and mutually return to each other's 
bosoms; and would advise this course for rcasoua as follows: 

Tor high the bliss that waits on wedded love, 
But purest emblem cf the bliss above, 
Of One fond heart to be the slave and l>rd, 
Bless and be blessed, adore and be adored; 
To dra\y new rapture froai another's joy ; 
To share each pang and half its sting destroy; 
To own the link of soul, the chain of mind. 
That hearts to hearts, and hands to hands can bind, 
For over and ever. Amen.' 

The committee being, therefore, unapprised of the causes of this 
separation or its probable monstrous results, can only recommend 
the House to advise them to * stick it out' for their brief future of 
this earth. Whatever their difficulties or 'embarrassments' may be, 
■whether sentimental or constitutional, the difficulties of the legisla- 
ture are both 'sentimental' and constitutional: as, therefore, this 
House ' wouldn't if it could' nor ' couldn't if it would,' they recom- 
mend the petitioners to the court of Common Pleas, and to beware 
of bigamy." 

Courts of Common Pleas, and all other presently constituted 
legal tribunals, are not much more considerate in their treatment of 
divorce cases. In fact the functions of these legal bodies, as evinced 
by daily observation, are rather calculated to keep people in hot 
water than to help them out. 

A divorcing tribunal should be composed of men who make the 
sciences of physiology and phrenology their almost exclusive studies 
A court of divorce thus organized would not be obliged to summon 
a crowd of witnesses to divulge all the private affairs of an unhappy 
married couple applying for relief, as do now the courts of law, 
where all the privacies of an unhappy marriage are eagerly exhumed 
for the w^orld to gaze, and scandal mongers to feast upon. It 
would rely only on the unerring evidences furnished by the mental 
and physical manifestations of the parties. It wo ild not be neces- 
sary for this court to ascertain what hoi rible conduct one or both 
had been guilty of, but rather what violations of social and matri- 
monial relations might be reasonably expected from the union t.f 
those u ^congenial or antagonistic materials. 
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Men and women are generally good or bad, according to the 
circumstances which surround them. A woman may be a devoted 
and faithful wife if united to a congenial companion, who otherwise 
would bring disgrace upon herself by the most open violations of 
chastity. A man who has stumbled into an uncongenial marriage 
may become the frequenter of the bar-room and bawdy-house, who, 
had he been united to his true counterpart, would have been a model 
husband and an exemplary father. The world is full of good bad 
men and good bad women, who only need assorting, matrimonially, 
to become happy fathers and mothers and valuable members of 
society. 

It has been said " there are ten times as many fugitives from matri- 
mony as ther« are fugitives from slavery, and that it may well be 
doubted if the aggregate or average of their sufiferings has been less." 
I will go further and assert that there are ten times as many slaves 
in matrimony, under the legal whip, as there are slaves in com- 
pulsory service under the overseer's lash ! And escape from one 
is about as difficult as escape from the other. An " underground 
railroad " exists for both classes of sufferers, but all escapes thereby 
are violations of law, and do not guarantee permanent liberty to the 
fugitives. But under present marriage regulations we cannot be sur- 
prised that both husbands and wives do frequently avail themselves of 
it, and secretly seek that pleasure abroad which mental and phj'^sical 
uncongeniality denies them at home. " American society," says Dr. 
Davis, "is more critical and hypocritical than that of Paris. Hence, 
without deserving it, we get praised for virtue, and the French get 
cursed for vice." In France the " underground railroad " is tacitly 
tolerated; in Spain and Italy, openly so; in this country it is tolerated 
by neither word nor implication, but still has many passengers. 

A Licensing and Divorcing Board need be attended with no expense 
to the State or county in which it is located. If the poorest classes 
of Mexicans can pay twenty-two dollars as a marriage fee to an 
exacting priest, cannot the enlightened and industrious men of our 
prosperous country pay five, ten, or even twenty-five for a marriage 
license, if so large a fee be necessary to maintain an efficient Board 
of Examiners ? More than that amount is usually expended by 
every bridegroom in a wedding tour, and, if not in this way, for 
Bome other superfluities. 

In order to sustain in purity, the monogamic form of marriage, 
such laws for legalizing and divorcing matrimonial contracts, as will 
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tend to promote mental and physical congeniality must be enacted. 
The people of the civilized world have not yet entirely overcome the 
polygamic propensities inherited from their early ancestors. As has 
been seen in the first chapter, polygamy is practiced to a surpricing 
extent, in violation of law, in all Christian countries, while it is 
sustained by the customs and laws of nearly all barbarous and 
semi-barbarous nations. Therefore, to carry out successfully the 
monogamic system, and to restrain mankind from practically follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the ancient patriarchs, marriage must be so 
regulated by law as to secure congenial companionships, and exclude 
all alliances of an unhappy character. 



CHAPTER V. 



Three Phases of Marriage Daguerreotyped. 

Ukder the present hap-hazard system of legalizing marriage, and 
with the prevailing ignorance of the laws of physical and mental 
adaptation, it is not strange that the civilized world is full of ill- 
ussorted matrimonial alliances. I shall attempt in this chapter to 
daguerreotype three of the most prominent phases of marriage pre- 
sented in civilized society, all of which would be improved, and the 
ast of which would be most effectually obliterated, if the exclusive 
power of granting marriage licenses were vested in Boards of Exam- 
iners fully qualiiled, by a proper understanding of physiology and 
phrenology, to decide upon the adaptedness of parties presenting 
themselves as candidates for matrimony. 

1st. mental marriages. 

Mental marriages may be defined as those in which social, moral 
and intellectual adaptation has been secured, with little or no regard 
for physical adaptation. They may be termed nearly happy, as those 
which are perfectly happy have been formed under the auspices of 
both mental and physical adaptation. In all London, a newspaper 
statistician finds onl}' one hundred and twenty-seven mental or nearly 
happy marriages. In this country, where wealth and title have 'cs3 
mfiuence with the people in their matrimonial selections, it is reason- 
able to presume, there is a larger percentage of mental marriages than 
in England. Still, in free and enlightened America, they are not 
numerous when compared with those of a more discordant nature. 

Mental marriages may also be called friendship marriages, because 
the parties contracting them are drawn together chiefly by platonic 
love. Napoleon's marriage with Josephine was a mental marriage. 
Most people are familiar with the details of this, and it is therefore 
needless to repeat them here. Such an alliance engenders powerful 
attachments between the husband and wife, and imparts to each 
much social happiness. They enjoy each otlier's presence, and are 
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onesome and morose when even temporarily separated. Still, if 
Aniativeness is large or fully developed, entire contentment does not 
exist, because their want of pln'sical adaptation disqualifies them for 
the full enjoyment of the sexual embrace. 

Singular as it may appear, there are more elopements from this 
clu.ss than from any other. Unable to realize within themselves, to 
the fullest extent, that sexual gratification enjoyed by those of cppo- 
site temperaments, they fre(iueutly fall victims to seduction, and 
l-'ocome the illicit companions of depraved men and women, whom 
they find, by bitter experience, are only able to impart to them tran- 
sitory enjoyments, while the companionships of the intervals, 
embraced in the ordinary social communications of life, are but 
wretched imitations of those previously enjoj'^ed with the ones whom 
they cruelly and unrefiectingly abandon. And not unfrequently the 
little enjoyment they do at fiist experience, in their new relation, is 
suddenly interrupted by the discovery that their new companions are 
not naturall}-^ possessed of any more power to make them amatorially 
happy than their lawful ones, and that the unusual felicity at first 
experienced with their paramours is wholly attributable to a slight 
difference in electrical conditions, and vanishes like a dream, when an 
equilibrium is restored between them. 

Barrenness often occurs in mental marriages in consequence of the 
similarity existing in the electrical conditions of the husband and 
wife, by which not only sexual cnjo3'ment is curtailed, but also that 
activity and contractive power of the genital system necessar}' to 
reproduction. 

" It is a well known law of nature," says Mrs. Hester Pendleton, 
." that issue follows the union of contrarieties. These contrarieties, 
it is found, must not only be male and female, but, in the human 
species, there should also be a difference in the temperaments. And 
hence it has been noticed by one who has given considerable atten- 
tion to the subject, that those wives loho are of the same temperavient 
2s their husbands are either sterile, or, if they have issue, their 
children are feeble, and generally short-lived. When, on the con- 
Irar}', there is the most marked difference in the temperaments of 
the husband and wife, other things being equal, we usually find the 
most numerous and healthy offspring." 

A French physician once informed me that while practicing in 
Faris, he was applied to by a gentleman and lady, both of the bilious 
t«.,inpejaraent. and another couple, both of the nervo-sanguine tem- 
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perament, whose marriages of many years had been fruitless. Botb 
couples being painfully desirous of offspring, he resorted to various 
remedies to cure their sterility, but without avail. Finally, failing 
to receive any encouragement from medical treatment, they mutually 
determined to try and remedy the difficulty themselves by a singular 
compromise which granted to each dissappointcd husband the occa 
sional custody of the other's wife. The elapse of a few months 
indicy.ted that the novel experiment was successful, and at the expi- 
ration of the natural time both were presented with heirs! Tliis 
instance answers better for an illustration of my position than for an 
example worthy of imitation by others. The expedient is more coa- 
fiistent with the French standard of morality, than with that of ours; 
and yet, I am informed that it is sometimes resorted to in the large 
cities of the United States. The results of my practice have proved 
that sterility produced by a want of physical adaptation can usually 
6e cured by electrical remedies, as well as much of the sexual indis- 
position arising therefrom. (See Card to Married People.) 

Desire for offspring is, with few exceptions, common to all married 
people, as well as a passion for sexual enjoyment, and hence it is 
natural that more or less discontentment should exist when the 
electrical or temperamental conditions of a husband and wife so 
nearly correspond as to deprive them of one or both. It is not 
therefore surprising that mental marriages, which insure to the 
parties contracting them an immense amount of social happiness, 
do not yield that unadulterated connubial felicity which is obtained 
by marriages based on physical as well as mental adaptation. There 
are very few of the latter; perhaps one in a thousJind. There would 
be more if the system of granting marriage licenses which I propose 
were established. Two persons, mentally adapted, applying for a 
marriage license, should not be positively refused, but they should 
be advised, and the point wherein they lack entire congeniality 
explained. Many intelligent lovers would thereupon withdraw their 
application, and seek out more congenial companionships on the 
principles demonstrated to them by the board of examiners; the 
majority would undoubtedly persist in their application, for " love 
is blind." Still, it were well if a few of this class could be influenced 
to form perfectly happy alliances, for discontent, elopements and 
icfidelities, will assuredly take place, to some degree, when mental 
adaptation only is realized. 
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2d. physical marriages. 

These are composed of males and females well mated i)hysically, 
with little or no mental adaptation. They may be termed tolerably 
happy marriages. It is estimated that there are three thousand one 
hundred and seventy-five thus united in London. The average is 
larger in this country, for the reason before explained, that social 
equality is not enjoyed to so great a degree in the European as in the 
American States. 

In physical marriage, many obtain all the happiness which they 
imagine matrimony can yield. Sexual intercourse is generally 
enjoyed, to the fullest degree, by one or both parties, according to 
the equality, size and activity of their amative organ, and the state 
of their corporeal health. In these marriages, husbands seldom find 
social attractions at home, but spend their evenings in business, in 
political caucuses, masculine gatherings of various kinds, or at the 
gaming-table or club-room. They are sometimes seen riding or 
walking, with closed lips, in company with their wives; and they 
have been known to hold conversation with them in public. But 
usually all evidence of conjugal affection, as well as all positive evi- 
dence of discontent, manifests itself only in the privacy of the bed- 
chamber. They are seldom seen together in social gatherings, public 
entertainments, or at any time; and if they are, a kind of mutual 
indifference is discernable to a penetrating observer. Still, without 
important interruptions, they sail down life's troubled stream with 
considerable smoothness, and in the society of friends, at least, pro- 
fess attachment to each other, which, in part, exists, while the world 
regards them as good citizens and happy people. The libertine is not 
as apt to bear off a prize from this class as from the first considered, 
though his attentions are not unfrequently encouraged, and his licen- 
tious propensities gratified. The unfaithful wife finds in his embrace 
an agreeable variety, resulting from the difference existing between 
his individual electricity and that of her lawful partner, to whom she 
has become accustomed. The husband, unless possessed of a con- 
sistent religious character, or great veneration for civil law, does not 
regard infidelity on his part as a crying sin, and still could not tole- 
rate it in his companion. Elopements are very rare, because it is 
necessary that one or the other should experience, with a third party, 
sexual enjoyment never experienced before, to sufficiently prepare 
bim 01 her for the sacrifice of early associations, friends and reputa 
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tiou at the altar of lust. It requires sexual intoxication to drive 
people to such an extremity, and nothing can produce tliis niadnesa 
except a conviction that a husband or wife is incapable of gratifying 
his or her amative desire, while it has been found by experience that 
another can. Consequently, separations seldom take place in physi- 
cal marriages, except by divorce, which are not uncommon, as infi- 
delity on the part of either is liable to detection, and, on the part of 
the wife, unendurable! 

Physical marriages are prolific, except when disease or sexual 
excess has weakened or destroyed the tone of the reproductive 
organs. The children of such unions are usually physically strong, 
but are apt to be unbalanced and distempered in mind. 

Marriages of this kind, it would not be expedient to legally inter- 
dict, but the good counsel of an intelligent board of examiners might 
influence many intelligent persons presenting themselves for license, 
to seek more congenial alliances. The ladies, particularly, who 
think so much of attentive husbands, if convinced that their lovers 
are mentally so uncongenial as to probably become negligent aftei 
marriage, would be decidedly inclined to back out of all foolish 
engagements, when advised by a competent board of examiners. 
When there is in almost every community a true " Jack" for every 
" Gill," it is a great misfortune that there should exist so many ill- 
assorted marriages, by which husbands are rendered negligent and 
wives lonely and miserable. 

Dr. Ryan probably had his eye on marriages of this class when 
he penned the following: " Every imperfection, capricious temper, 
vanity, folly, &c., appear in the married state. The demeanor 
towards the world is agreeable and obliging, but, in domestic life, 
the mask is thrown off, and an individual appears such as he or she 
really is. Hence it is incredible how much a wife has to bear from 
a husband who is capricious, haughty, choleric, dyspeptic, and 
intractable; or what a sensible husband has to endure from a silly, 
unreasonable and intractable wife. It is difficult for married persmii 
to acquire each other's tastes, feelings and opinions." 

This last remark contains a volume of truth. The writer might 
have said it is impossible for a husband and wife to acquire each 
other's taslcs, &c. The only sure way to realize a correspondence in 
this respect, is to marry with due reference to mental adaptation; 
by so doing, similarity in sentiments is natural, and the impracticable 
task of acquiring is done awav witli. 
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3d. LUCIFER MATCHES. 

These may be defined marriages contracted without regard to 
physical or mental adaptation. The civilized world is full of such. 
" The motiyes which influence a mnjoritj' of the world in contracting 
matrimonial unions," says Dr. Ryan, "are generally false, selfish, 
and most detrimental to the procreation of sound and vigorous off- 
spring; such as ambition, wealth, rank, title, interest, a love of 
independence, of an establishment, a desire to escape parental 
restraint, anger, a determination to disinherit relations, disdain for a 
faithless lover or mistress, necessity, obligation, passion, imitation, 
and very rarely the only proper motive, pure and virtuous affection." 

In this division we find old men with young wives, and old ladies 
with young husbands. I have now in my mind's eye a man of thirty- 
five, who has a wife of fifty-five or sixty. They quarreled despe- 
rately for several years, under one roof, but finally the young hus- 
band left her bed and board, and the two have since kept up the 
warfare in courts of law. They alone have not suffered the penalty 
of their discordant union, but friends on both sides have been involved 
in the legal quarrels which have resulted therefrom. The health 
and once honorable character of the husband has been ruined; his 
wealth absorbed by lawyers and judges; and the reputation of many 
of his friends compromised by his subsequent open licentiousness. 

liadies who " marry homes " sometimes stumble into mental or 
physical adaptation, but not often. I have in mind several who have 
not married peaceful homes. " Family jars " are of almost daily 
occurrence, and disease marks the countenances of the unhappy 
wives. Their physician knows their wretchedness, but the world 
little dreams of it. 

Tho.se who are influenced by wealth in forming their matrimonial 
alliances are seldom so fortunate as to get congenial companions. 
Men will sometimes marry ladies for whom they cherish not one 
spark of affection, in order to secure wealth. Mr. L. N. Fowler 
gives a rich illustration of this class, as follows: "Mr. M. of 0. 
married a lady from the city, and carried her to his home. lie 
thought her father rich, and probably was sanguine in his hopes and 
anticipations. When they had been married some time, it was 
rumored that his father-in-law had met with losses which would 
involve his property. So he took his 'Cara Sposa' back to her 
father's mansion. She had not been there long, before her father's 
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affairs turned out more prosperously than was anticipated. Then 
the good husband retraced his steps to the city to take his wife back 
again; but it was no go ; the father said nay." 

Ladies often marry rich gentlemen for whom tliey hardly feel 
respect, thinking that a luxurious home and a fat purse will compen- 
sate them for all the misery they will have to encounter in eatinu; and 
sleeping with an odious husband. They find experience a dear teacher, 
and, in this case, one from whose tuition it is difficult to escape. 

Cold kidnaps many fashionable ladies, and subjects thera to 
slavery the most abject. The visions of pretty dresses which flit 
through their minds, when a wealthy man proposes, perfectly be- 
wilder their usually keen perception, and they seldom recover fron» 
their infatuation until the cruel trap is sprung, and they are prisoners 
in uncongenial matrimony. A majority of these wives would readily 
exchange situations with the prostitute but for the loss of reputation 
which such a step would incur, for they are constantly obliged to 
submit to the embraces of a man whom they hate, while the trafficker 
in lust sometimes enjoys the embrace of one she can love. I-adies 
can entertain no greater delusion than that wealth alone can make 
them happy in matrimony. 

The trade of acquiring wealth makes many men stingy, and it is 
not uncommon for the wives of wealthy men to carry light purses. 
It is particularly galling to the female who has been seduced into an 
uncongenial marriage, by the attractions of riches, to find her hus- 
band parsimonious as well as ugly. Still, such is often the experienco 
of ladies who marry golden husbands. A sad instance of this kind is 
related by Mrs. Nichols. Here is the affecting story as she gives it : 

" A most gentle and noble creature was my friend ten years since. 
I have seldom seen so great material and spiritual beauty as she 
possessed. Iler presence seemed to hallow all places, so pure, so 
truthful, so charming her life. She was the daughter of a widow who 
lived in poverty in a remote country town, and she was induced to 
accept a man as her husband who was wealthy and educated, and could 
givfther an elegant home and the society of a city. She was very young 
when she married, and she was at once separated from her mother and 
friends, for her husband was so miserly that he would have grudged 
twenty-five cents given to any one, friend or foe, forever. lie took her 
to a fashionable home, but the griping povertj' in which she lived there 
was known only to herself, and those who were so placed for obser. 
Tation ',hat they could not but sec. The husband was not unkind 
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not ignorant, not an unpleasant man to those about him, but pinch- 
ing meanness was a habit with him that involved all his life. The 
wife was in all things disappointed. She knew that her mother, 
whom she loved adoringly, was sewing for a living when she had no 
strength to sit up, but lay and sewed in bed; that she was alone, dying 
very slowly of consumption, without even the comfort of a letter 
from her daughter, because of the expense of postage, wliich this 
I.idy could not get money to pay, though she lived in a house worth 
thousands of dollars. If she had married with the hope of sustaining 
her mother, or having her with her, how bitter was the disappoint- 
ment. 

"The young wife bore her heavy burden in silence — oh! how 
many burdens are thus borne! — till her health failed. She bore three 
children in rapid succession, and with suffering that only a mother 
can know, and then commenced having miscarriages and abortions. 
She begged her husband to allow her to come to me and have the 
benefits of water-cure. I was sure I could cure her if I had her 
away from her destroyer: but he was her legal owner, and for six 
years she died constantly. Six times she miscarried or aborted, and 
a sickening horror of her false relation of soul and bod}', a daily and 
hourly misery, and constant flooding, was her lot. Her peerless 
beauty faded, and her glorious life became nearly insanity at times; 
and again a resigned and almost torpid idiocy seemed to possess her. 

" Every effort was made by her friends to induce the husband to 
place her under my care, but in vain. He asserted his ownership to 
her latest breath, and after twelve years of agony and resignation, a 
human soul was blotted out, and the lifeless clay, beautiful to the 
last, was alone left to him who never had a thought but that she was 
his property as much as his horses or his house. He would have 
punished any infidelity to the marriage bond as he would have 
punished the thief of his horses, or the incendiary who had burned 
his dwelling — and yet his presence had been a hateful horror to his 
wife. She had been his victim, by far worse used than his harlot 
would have been had he been so immoral as to keep one, but he was 
not. He was a rich, respectable and moral murderer, who had pro- 
bably no more idea of his true character than society had. He had 
only starved his wife in her sympathies, and made her the slave of 
his senses, whilst he lived in his business, his dollars, his dinners, 
and, what is called, domestic life, receiving much sympathy that his 
beatitiful wife was always sick and sad, and not pleasant company.*' 
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Marrying (o please relatives rarely secures mental or physical 
adaptation. Parents do not realize bow much misery they frequently 
bring upon their children by persuading them to marry those for 
whom they feel no attraction. ^Vcre the legal guardians of the 
young as well instructed in physiology and phrenology as they fre- 
quently are in many studies of a less useful nature, their interference 
in the matrimonial selections of young people would be more excusa- 
ble. But their objections to one or preferences for another are gene- 
rally the result of selfish motives, without regard to fitness. 

A lady of considerable personal beauty and good education onco 
called on me, in Cincinnati, to consult me regarding her rapidly 
declining health. I found, on examination, that her nervous system 
was terribly deranged, and that there was every appearance of 
approaching insanity. I knew she must be laboring under con- 
stant mental excitement, and interrogated her as to the cause. 
She was the victim of an unhappy marriage, formed at tfie insti- 
gation of friends. From her story it was apparent that neither phy- 
sical or mental adaptation had been realized, for she did not give 
birth to a child till she had been married nine years, and her hus- 
oand's society to her was anything but agreeable. She was rather 
religiously inclined, while her husband was a profane wretch. He 
would make her blood thrill with the most horrid imprecations, 
without the least provocation. Although a prosperous merchant in 
respectable standing, she was never allowed a dollar in money, and 
almost suffered for the want of comfortable clothing for herself and 
child. She would have left him had one of her relatives been in cir- 
cumstances to have afforded her a home; for her health was too far 
gone for her to think of self-maintenance; and, rather than have 
them suffer the unhappiness they would have done, had they known 
her matrimonial trials, she kept them profoundly ignorant of her 
miserable situation. I was tli ■ • nly one to whom she had ever con- 
fided her infelicity, and the te,.: > gushed from her eyes like watt-r 
from a fountain, while she related the sorrowful tale of her suffer- 
ings. But her case is no more affecting than hundreds which have 
come under my observation. Nor does my experience differ from 
that of any physician in large practice. The world is full of ' ' Lucifer 
Matches," and the wretchedness they entail destroys health; hence, 
to the physician is revealed the infelicity in married life. 

The poet Milton's first marriage, belonged to the Lu:ifer class, 1 
should judge, from the following extracts from his life an i writings: 
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" In his thirty-fifth year, Milton married Mary, the daughter of 
Mr. Powell, a justice of the peace in Oxfordshire. After an absence 
of little more than a month, he brought his bride to town with him, 
and hoped, a,s Johnson observes, to enjoy the advantages of conjugal 
life; but spare diet, and hard study, and a house full of pupils, did 
not suit the young and gay daughter of a cavalier. She had been 
brought up in a very different society; so, after having lived for a 
month a philosophic life, after having been used at home to a great 
house, and much company and joviality, her friends, possibly at her 
own desire, made earnest suit to have her company for the remaining 
part of the summer, which was granted upon a promise of her return 
at Michaelmas. When Michaelmas came, the lady had no inclination 
to quit the hospitality and delight of her father's mansion for the 
austerer habits and seclusion of the poet's study. 

" Milton sent repeated letters to her, which were all unanswered; 
and a messenger who was despatched to urge her return, was dis- 
missed with contempt. He resolved immediately to repudiate her, 
on the ground of disobedience; and, to support the propriety and 
lawfulness of his conduct, he published ' The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce.' " 

There is one passage in this treatise in which Milton clearly points 
tu himself, and to the presumed causes of his unhappiness: " Tlie 
soberest and best governed men," he says, " are least practiced in 
these affairs; and who knows not that the bashful muteness of a vir- 
gin may oftentimes hide all the unloveliness and natural sloth which 
is really unfit for conversation 1 Nor is there that freedom of access 
granted or presumed, as may suffice to a perfect discerning, until too 
late; when any indisposition is suspected, what more usual than the 
persuasions of friends, that acquaintance, as it increases, will mend 
all.'' And lastly, is it not strange that many who have spent their 
youth chastely, are, in some things, not so quick-sighted, while then 
haste too eagerly to light the nuptial torch! Nor is it, therefore, for 
a modest error, that a man should forfeit so great a happiness, and 
no charitable means to relieve him, since they who have lived most 
loosely, by reason of their bold accustomings, prove most successful 
in their matches, because their wild affections, unsettling at will, have 
been so mayiy divorces to teach them experience. Whereas, the sober 
man, honoring the appearance of modesty, and hoping well of every 
social virtue under that veil, may easily chance to meet with a mind 
to all other due conversation inaccessible, and to the more estimabla 
15 
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and superior purposes of matrimoriy useless — and almost lifeless- 
and what a solace, what a tit help such a consort would be through 
the whole life of a man, is less pain to conjecture than to have exj)e- 
rience." lie speaks, again, of a "mute and spiritless mate;" and 
again, "if he shall find himself bound fast to an image of earth ana 
phlegm, with whom he looked to be the copartner of a sweet and 
gladsome society." 

Observation corroborates the truth of Milton's remark, that " thej 
who live most loosely, by reason of their bold accustomings, prove 
most successful in their matches." I have often remarked the men- 
tal and physical adaptation existing between gamblers and their 
wives, and other characters of more notoriety than good reputation. 
" One-eyed Thompson " and " Bill Poole " were represented as most 
devoted husbands and kind fathers. No husband ever penned a more 
affectionate and affecting epistle than that which Thompson wrote his 
wife just previous to his suicide. 

The tenacity with which the wives of bad men cling to their hus- 
bands, when imprisoned for crime, is also an illustration of the cor- 
rectness of MUton's remark. Many a wife of a respectable husband, 
m good standing in society, would consider it a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance, if the latter were incarcerated in prison long enough to 
give her a chance to escape from the thralldom of uncongenial matri- 
mony. 

Milton advocated easy divorce; so do I. But I would have both 
the front and back gates of matrimony under the care of competent 
men, whose physiological and phrenological acquirements qualify 
them to admit and release people with particular reference to menta* 
and physical adaptation. By this wise arrangement all " Lucife 
Matches " would be interdicted, and the happiness and longovity c 
the human family immeasurably increased. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Philosophy of Elopements. 

Elopements are becoming so frequent, in both high and humble life, 
that Part II. would be incomplete without an investigation into th'iir 
causes. Over five hundred occurred in the United States during; the 
year 1857. 

It is common to ascribe elopements to human depravity, but I am 
disposed to attribute them to human ignorance. Our public schools 
make good historians, good mathematicians, good grammarians, good 
geographers, good ministers, good lawyers, and poor doctors, but no 
physiologists or phrenologists; and parents are generally poorly 
qualified to impart that knowledge to children which institutions of 
learning so univcsally withhold. Hence, I claim that ignorance of 
the valuable sciences of physiology and phrenology, and consequent 
non-conformity to the law of physical and mental adaptation in mar- 
riage, is the chiefest cause of elopements. The law of adaptation in 
the marriage of men and women is the same as the law of affinity in 
the combination of substances. " By experiment," says Coinstock, 
"we know that some bodies have an aflBnity to each other; that is. 
we know that on presenting them to each other under certain circum- 
stances they will combine and form a third substance which differs 
from either of the first. We know also by the same means that 
other substances, when presented together in the same manner, will 
repel each other; that is, they will not combine, nor can they be made 
to unite so as to form a third substance. In a great variety of 
instances, after two substances have combined, when mixed alone, or 
without the admixture of any other substance, thisfint union may 
be destroyed by the intervention of another, or a third substance, 
having a stronger attraction for one of these substances than they 
have for each other." 

Now in this law of chemical attraction or affinity, we have an illus 
tration of the law of mental and physical adaptation. By both obser 
vat ion and the teachings of science, we know that a male and female 
Laviug adaptation or affinity, under certain circumstances, when pre 
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sertea to each other, will unite and form what is termed a married 
couple. We also know that there are males and females who, whet 
presented togetlier, repel each other like oil and water, but vvlio maj 
be induced to unite by adding a pile of gold, the same as oil and 
water can be made to unite by the addition of alkali. Again, we 
know that a male and female, tolenibl}' adapted, may be made to 
unite, and that this first union may be destroyed hy the intervention 
of anotlier, or a third party, having a stronger mental and physical 
attraction for the husband or wife than they have for each other. 

In chemistr\', alcohol may be married to gum camphor, the combina- 
tion being called spirits of camphor; but if water be brouglit in contact 
with this marriage the alcohol will straightway elope with the water 
and leave the camphor a grass widower. This same law is, to a 
great extent, obeyed by human beings, and elopements arc usually 
first cau.sed by the non-observance of the law of mental and physi- 
cal ad iptation in marriage, and secondly bv the di.scovery, by one or 
the other, of a person for whom he or she feels a greater attraction. 
Let us suppo.se Mr. A. to be a man of the bilious temperament, with 
large acquisitiveness, smnll benevolence, small ii.".eality and small 
intellectual faculties. He marries Miss B. who is also of the bilious 
temperament, with small acqui.sitiveness, large ideality, large benevo- 
lence and large intellectual faculties. Now the similarity between 
their physical organizations disqualifies them to make each other 
happy sexually, while the dissimilarity in their mental charac- 
teristics destroys their social happiness. After a few 3'ears or months 
Mr. C, a gentleman of nervous temperament, full of ideality, benevo- 
lence and intelligence is introduced to the family. He finds Mrs. A. 
a most agreeable woman and Mrs. A. is perfectly captivated with 
Mr. 0. Now is it not apparent to every reader tha* t is perfectly 
natural for Mr. C. to run away with Mr. A.'s wife, and for Mr. 
A. 's wife to be entirely willing that Mr. C. should Just exactly 
as natural as it is for the water to unite with the alcohol iu the 
spirits of camphor, leaving the can.phor to take care of itself. 

But let us suppo.se a case in which mental adaptation has been 
observed. Mr. Smart, a gentleman of the nervo-sanguine tempera- 
ment and full development of the social and intellectual faculties, 
marries Mi.ss Prim of a corresponding temperament and mental 
characteristic's. Thty are perfectly happy in their social relations, 
but not so in their sexual, because their correspondence in tempera- 
ment renders their electrical conditions similar. Mrs. Smart fecla 
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nolliing magnetic in the toucli or presence of Mr. S., nor does ]Mr. 
Smart feel the least pleasurable emotion in contact with Mrs. S- 
further than that engendered by platonic love. They are as two 
negatives or two positives in their physical relations. In course of 
time Mr. Villain becomes an acquaintance of Mr. S., and is intro- 
duced to the good wife. This Mr. V. is of the phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, with social and intellectual faculties corresponding witli Mr. 
S. and his lady, which latter make him an agreeable friend. He mav 
be cntiiely destitute of the moral and religious organs, but Mr. and 
Mrs. S. do not khow tha>,. for they have never investigated " that 
humbug" Phrenologj', and Mr. V. is not going to tell them he is a 
scamp. The new friend being of an entirely opposite temperament 
to Mrs. S., the electrical conditions of the two are totally unlike, and 
the latter experiences a strange happiness in his magnetic atmosphere. 
Anon, the community is perfectly thunderstruck to learn that the 
accomplished and amiable Mrs. S. has actually eloped with Mr. V., 
leaving her devoted and highly respected husband disconsolate. 
Every body marvels, but they would not if the law of affinity in all 
its bearin2;s, or the law of mental and ph^'sical adaptation, was 
understood. 

*' Prof. Silliman mentions that in June, 1823, he crossed the Hud- 
son at Catskill, in company with a friend, and was proceeding in a 
carriage by the river, along the road, which is there ver}' narrow, 
with the water on one side, and a steep bank, covered by bushes, on 
the other. His attention at that place was arrested by observing the 
number of small birds of different species, flying across the road 
and then back again, and turning and wheeling in manifold gyra- 
tions, and with much chirping, yet making no progress from the 
particular place over which they fluttered. His own and his 
friend's curiosity was much excited, but was soon satisfied by 
ob.serving a black snake of considerable size, partly coiled and partly 
erect from the ground, with the appearance of great animation, his 
eyes brilliant, and his tongue rapidly brandishing. This reptile they 
perceived to be the cause and centre of the wild motions of the birds. 
The excitement, however, ceased as soon as the snake, alarmed by 
the approach of the carriage, retired into the bushes: the birds did 
not escape, but, alighting upon the neighboring branches, probably 
aioaitcd the re-appearance of their cruel tormentor and enemy." The 
snake was "charming" the birds, and this word "charming" is 
another expression for magnetizing. In a similar manner men charm 
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or magnetize ladies of opposite temporaments, and run off with thcrti 
But my object in quoting the Professor's anecdote is to remind tho 
reader how very similar the conduct of some ladies is to that of tho 
birds in the story. They did not escape when they could. In a 
similar way ladies often tamper with the electric powers of gentle- 
men, as if to see how far they can go without actually becoming their 
victims. In this way, ladies of religious principles sometimes aston- 
i.sh the church and society with elopements. When the libertine 
begins to exercise his magnetic powers to overcome their chastity, 
they do not think for a moment that there is a probability of their 
yielding; but his atmosphere is agreeable, because magnetic, and so 
is his touch; consequently they will, in a measure, encourage his 
advances. It is in this way that a married woman who wishes and 
intends to be virtuous will sometimes tempt herself in the presence 
of a libertine, till all at once she is overpowered. A sense of remorse 
seizes upon her mind, and is aggravated in the society of her hus- 
band, because she knows she has deceived him; and, with this 
unpleasant reflection, his society becomes painful rather than agreea- 
ble. In such a state of feeling it is not difficult for her paramour to 
persuade her to elope. The birds alluded to should have flown ofl' 
when the magnetic spell was broken, if they did not want to bo 
swallowed by the reptile, and so with ladies; if they do not wish to 
succumb to the magnetic powers of the seducer, they should avoid 
his presence, and, above all, contact with him. 

LaiUes, too, often magnetize gentlemen of theopposite temperament, 
and make them do many foolish thing.s — sometimes persuade them to 
run away from helpless families. Now all these evils, and those 
before adverted to, may be, in a great degree, avoided, if the law 
of mental and pliysical adaptation be observed in contracting marriage. 
^Vhere perfect affinity or congeniality exists, no third party can be 
more affinitive or congenial. 

It is nevertheless true that congenial marriages may sometimes be 
broken up hy ignorance of the philosophy of sexuality, as treated in 
Chapter II. It is a common error with many husbands and wives 
to flatter each other that the animalism of marriage could not pos- 
sibly be enjoyed with any other persons than themselves. This, so 
far from being true, is entirely the reverse. The almost constant 
contact in presence or person of a liushand and wife does not allow 
either to fully regain their native electrical conditions, in consequence 
of which a person less congeniallv adapted physically, may actually 
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possess a higher degree of electrical adaptation for either than exists 
between themselves. This, however, could only exist temporarily, 
if the two persons were allowed to come in frequent contact. But 
ignorance of this fact, sometimes willful and oftener otherwise, is the 
cause of elopements. A husband indulges in an illicit amour with a 
woman perhaps less physically adapted to himself than his wife; 
but never before having come in such immediate contact with her. 
the electrical conditions of the two are more dissimilar than those 
existing between himself and wife, who have perhaps eaten and slepi 
together for years; the deluded man at once supposes his unlawful 
partner better capable of making him happy than his own wife, and 
an elopement is the result. A week or a month will suffice to bring 
about an electrical equilibrium, and the foolish fellow would gladly 
return home if his wife and society would but give him a cordial and 
forgiving reception. Wives, ignorant of this same philosophy, some- 
times become unfaithful, and elopement is generally the result, unless 
they be so situated that infidelity cannot be detected by injured 
husbands. Under the last named circumstances the wife has an 
opportunity to learn the physical uncongeniality of her paramour 
before she takes the bolder step. Between persons of corresponding 
temperament, an equilibrium and a similarity in electrical conditions 
is soon induced, and unhappy indeed must be the wife who abandons 
a more congenial husband for a less congenial paramour, while 
under the intoxication of sensuality resulting entirely from tem- 
porary dissimilarity in electrical conditions. It is high time that 
men and women understood the philosophy of sexuality. Such 
knowledge would tend to make husbands and wives more faithful to 
each other, and greatly aid in the prevention of elopements. 

Negligence in dress and in preserving a good personal appearance, 
on the part of married people is sometimes the cause of elopements. 
" It is no uncommon thing," says a writer, " for women to become 
ilatternly after marriage. They say that they have other things to 
attend to, and dress is habitually neglected — except, perhaps, on 
great occasions, when there is a display of finery and bad taste 
abroad, to be followed by greater negligence at home. Great respect 
is shown to what is called ' company;' but, apart from this, there is 
a sort of cui bono abandonment, and the compliment which is paid 
to strangers is withheld from those who have the best right to claim, 
and arc most likely to appreciate it. This is a fatal but too common 
error. When a woman, with reference to the question of personal 
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adoruincnt, begins to say to herself, 'It is only my husband,' sho 
must prepare herself for consequences which, perhaps, the may rue 
to the latest day of her life. 

" effect, indeed, of attention or inattention to dress— and we 
include in the one little word whatever contributes to personal come- 
liness and attractiveness — upoji the domestic happiness, especially of 
the lower and middle classes, cannot easily be overstated. The placena 
uxor, as we have said, is no small part of the totality of home. If a 
man finds that he has not secured what he believed he had married, 
he has a right to feel disappointed. We do not say that he has a 
light to retaliate. The obligations of the connubial contiact are not 
conditional, but absolute. Negligence on the one side does not 
excuse negligence on the other; but it will very surely induce it. 
"When there is nothing .attractive at home, a man, however inex- 
cusable such conduct may be, will seek it abroad, whether at ttie 
ale-house, the club, the theatre, the gaming-table, or only in what is 
commonly called 'society.* We do not mean to say that dress alone 
is the agency by which the erratic propensities of husbands are to be 
restrained, but that it is a highly important part of it. Indeed, it 
may be asserted that the absence of attention to this matter pi c- 
supposes the absence of almost all other gentle, kindly and attrac 
tive qualities. 

" A man marries, indeed, for the sake of the ' domus et placens 
vxor.' lie does not take a women to his hearth because she is a 
philosopher, or an arithmetician, but because, in homely language, 
tliere is 'something nice about her.' It was, doubtless, the design 
ot the Almighty, in giving man a helpmate, that she should satisfy 
Ills natural craving after the beautiful, the graceful, and the gentle 
For this was woman formed: 

' For softness she and sweet attractive grace. 

The woman who forgets this, ignores one of the great objects of her 
creation. The wife, whoforgds this, violates one of the primeval con- 
ditions of the connubial contract." In justice to the wife it should 
be said that -she does not always violate this condition voluiitarilv. 
Her husband may be a stingy piece of meanness, who will not 
furnish his (literally) belter half with the time and means to make 
herself beautiful, graceful and gentle. So far as practicable, how- 
ever, the wife should endeavor to make herself prepossessing to her 
husband as well as to outsiders. 
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Jlcn, too, often become careless in their dress and manners after 
marriage. They flatter themselves that their market is made, and 
that tliere is no further necessity for honied words, cleanly person, 
and good clothes. The trap of matrimony sprung, and the two not 
unfrequently put on "old duds" and commence making grimaces 
at each other. Now, Avho is surprised to hear that one or the other, 
esp3"ing a more attractive person in another cage, or basking in " sin- 
gle hlesscdness," breaks out and runs oif with the new object of his 
01 her love? 

Negligence after marriage is, however, generally the result )f phy- 
fiical and mental unadaptedness, from which springs nearly all infi- 
delity in the state matrimonial. Let wise legislation remedy this 
evil, and we may with certainty look tcr less connubial infelicity and 
fewer love elopements from the ranks of the married 
15* 



CHAPTER VII. 



Intermarriage of Relatives. 

Another natural law in regard to marriage, is," says Conihc, 
'* that the parties should not be related- to each other in blood. This 
law holds good in the transmission of all organized beings. Even 
vegetables are deteriorated if the same stock be repeatedly planted 
on the same ground. In the case of the lower animals, a continued 
disregard of this law is almost universally admitted to be detrimen- 
tal., and human nature affords no exception to the rule. It is written 
in our organization, and the consequences of its infringement may be 
discovered in the degeneracy, phj'sical and mental, of many nobles, 
and royal families, who have long and systematically set it at defi- 
ance. Kings of Portugal and Spain, for instance, occasionally apply 
to the Pope for permission to marry nieces. The Pope grants the 
dispensation, and the marriage is celebrated with all the solemnities 
of religion. The blessing of Heaven is invoked on the union. Th" 
real power of his holiness, however, is put to the test. He is sue 
cessful in delivering the King from the censures of the church, ant 
his off'spring from the civil consequences of illegitimacy; but the 
Creator yields not one jot or tittle of His law. The union is alto- 
gether unfruitful, or children miserably constituted in body and imbe- 
cile in mind are produced; and this is the form in which the divine 
displeasure is announced." In Turkey it is said of a simpleton, " he 
is of the Emirs." The Emirs constitute the hereditary nobility, and 
are the descendants of Fatimah, the daughter of Mahomet. They 
have intermarried so long and extensively that their imbecility has 
become a by -word even among those who revere the memory of the 
prophet. 

In this country, intermarriage between relatives is practiced to an 
extent which calls loudly for legi.slative interference. Authoritative 
statisticians have shown most plainly that a large per centage of the 
insanity and idiocy found in our asylums is attributable to this vio- 
lation of nature's law, — and how many other diseases are produced 
thereby it is difficult to estimate. Speaking of the physical effects 
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of intermarriage between blood relatives, the editor of the Frede- 
ricksburg News says, that, in the count)' in which he was raised, 
'* for twenty generations back certain families of wealth and respect- 
ability have intermarried, until there cannot be found in three or four 
of them a sound man or woman! One has sore eyes, another scro- 
fula, a third is an idiot, a fourth blind, a fifth bandy-legged, a sixth 
with a head about the size of a turnip, with not one out of the num 
ber exempt from physical defects of some kind or other." 

The reason why such marriages are injurious to offspring is 
plainly indicated in previous chapters, showing the necessity of phy- 
sical adaptation. If two persons of the same temperament are 
nearly alike electrically, how much more so are two individuals of 
the same blood, particularly, if of the same temperament also. I 
have no douLt that, in all cases in which the children of full cousi:is 
entirely escape mental or physical disease, their parents happen to be 
of opposite temperament. At least my observation sustains this 
hypothesis. I have seen brothers and sisters so entirely unlike in 
temperament as to be less nearly related to each other, physically, 
than to many persons not at all consanguineous. Such cases are 
rare, but it is nevertheless true they do sometimes occur. This con- 
dition oftener exists between cousins. But even when cousins do 
entirely differ in temperament, there is one weighty reason why they 
should not intermarry, viz : their inherited predispositions to disease 
are generally similar, in consequence of which the predisposed infirm^ 
ity will almost assuredly be developed in the offspring. When there 
is no such predisposition, and they are of opposite temperament, the 
objection to their intermarriage is not, perhaps, well founded. 

Combe says that " in Scotland, the practice of full cousins marry- 
ing is not uncommon; and you will meet with examples of healthy 
families born of such unions, and from these an argument is main 
tained against the existence of the natural law which we are consider 
ine. ' "But," continues the same writer, "it is only when thi 
parents have both had excellent constitutions that the children do 
not attract attention by their imperfections. The first allianci 
against the natural law, brings down the tone of the organs and 
functions, say one degree; the second two degrees; and the third 
three; and perseverance in transgression ends in glaring imperfections, 
or in extinction of the race. This is undeniable, and it proves the 
reality of the law." 
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It is thought," says Dr. EUiotson, *' that across within the san.e 
nation is always desirable, but that a cross between two nations begets 
oGspring superior to either. The importance of crossing an inferior 
nation with a better, is shown by the great improvement of the 
Persians, who were originally ugly and clumsy, ill made and rough- 
skinned, by intermixing with the Georgians and Circassians, tlie 
two most beautiful nations in the world." 

" There is hardly a man of rank in Persia," says Lawrence, " who 
is not born of a Georgian or Circassian mother; and even the king 
himself is commonly sprung, on the female side, from one or the 
other of these countries." Herein we see the benelicial effects of 
crossing temperaments. 

The superior enterprise and native intelligence of the people of the 
United States is mainly attributable to the fact that our population 
lias ever been heterogeneous, and made up of materials contributed 
by every nation on the globe. We have a mixture of all sorts • 
French, English, German, Scotch, Irish, Russian, Turk, Chinese, 
and every other variety which the old world can furnish, together 
with contributions from South and Central America. These have 
been, and are, constantly amalgamating or crossing. America, con 
sequeutly, is, as she ought to be, the most powerful and progressive 
nation in the whole world. And still her prospects of future great- 
ness would be immeasurably enhanced, if intermarriage between rela- 
tives and like temperaments were prohibited by law. Put a stop to 
immigration, and allow consanguineous families and similar tempera- 
ments to intermarry, and national degeneracy would soon ensue. 

Thus far, accidental crossing, arising from the presence and con- 
stant influx of foreigners, has given physical and mental vigor to our 
population; yet we have idiots, maniacs, cripples, consumptives, &c., 
who are, in a majority of instances, the production, directly or indi- 
rectly, of bad marriages. As a nation's greatness depends upon the 
character of her population, it is the duty of every government to 
i>estow at least as much attention upon the improvement of her 
human stuck, as agricultural societies expend upon the improvement 
of the breeds of their horses and cattle. 

To have enterprising and intellectual men and women, we must 
have boys and girls who are well developed physically and mentally. 
To look for these without due regard to adaptation in marriage, is as 
foolish as to expect " the olive to grow on the craggy summit of Ben 
Nevis, or the pine apple to expan 1 amid the glaciers of Grinder- 
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walfle." Parents are in great degree responsible for the physical 
iiifirniities and mental inipcifections of their cliildren. Tl»ey are 
particularly so, when the natural la\v^ against the intermarriage of 
relatives has been violated. Once put in operation, a discriininalivo 
system of granting marriage licenses, such as I have suggested, and 
the marrying of nieces, cousins, and other blood relatives, will be 
discontinued, except in cases where temperamental diflerence and 
freedom from inherited diseases render trie union ur prejudicial. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Essays for Married People Only. 

SEXUAL EXCESS. 
Doth health ani happiness, in married life, are seriously curtailed by 
Bexual excess, growing out of i<;norance of the philosophy of sexual 
intercourse. No married man or woman should neglect to read 
Chapter II. of this Part, for a perusal of that cannot fail to impress 
upon the mind of the reader the fact that sexual excess, besides 
exhausting the nervous system, and thereby rendering its victims 
susceptible to disease, produces sexual satiety. In no way. proba- 
bly, can the physiologist apply a more certain remedy to this evil 
than to convince married people that moderation in indulgence 
heightens the pleasure, and that those who give way to excess lose 
much of the sexual enjoyment afforded in married life. With this 
view, I shall treat this subject more with reference to its direct effects 
upon the pleasures than upon the health of the married. 

Bearing on this point, I find some very truthful remarks in " Love 
and Parentage," by 0. S. Fowler. " If," s.ays the writer, " parents 
would diminish their frequencj' so as to enhance ecstasj', they would 
be incalculable gainers in the amount of pleasure experienced, besides 
doubling, perhaps quadrupling, all the endowments of their offspring 
No mistake can be greater than the prevalent supposition that 
hymeneal pleasure is in proportion to frequency; whereas it is in the 
reverse ratio. Do we not enjoy a single meal, when really hungry, 
more than scores when not so? So here frequency begets satiety, 
and eliits the appetite and enjoyment. Suppose New Year came 
or\ce a week, we should take less pleasure in fifty-two new years than 
we now do in one, because frequency would render it insipid; whereas 
now weeks and months are spent in most delightful preparation and 
anticipation of this one day, which is often an instrument of more 
and more exalted pleasure, than any entire month of the year. The 
applicability of this illustration to the case in hand, is too apparent 
to require specification, and the practical lesson hero taught, should 
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hiduce the married, merely as a means of securing the very yileasure 
sought, to partake less often, that it may be with a keener relish. 

" Bear in mind that we write to promote sexual pleasure instead 
of to curtail it. We recommend abstinence in order to increase the 
sum total of enjoyment, and deprecate frequency, because destruc- 
tive of the very pleasure sought. The epicurean philosophy is the 
true one. Self-denial forms no part of our creed. We go for sklf- 
enjoijmcnt in the fullest sense of that term, and m its application to 
the subject in hand. We wish to show parents how they can the 
most effectually enjoy this banquet, instead of diminishing one iota 
from hymeneal bliss as such. That exercise of this function is most 
concordant with nature which yields the most enjoyment, both in 
and of itself, and in its various and multifarious bearings on our 
other enjoyments. Thus qualihed, neither our motives nor our 
philosophy can well be misunderstood; for we give the largest 
liberty compatible with the highest sexual enjoyment, to pro- 
mote which is the one desire of both this section and this work. 
Call me not a hymeneal Stoic, but Epicure; yet as gluttony pre- 
cludes gustatory pleasure, and as a single meal, eaten with the keen 
relish conferred by appetite, gives more and more exalted pleasure 
than scores without it, so hymeneal postponement is the secret of 
hymeneal appetite and pleasure; while as the gourmand can never 
know exalted gustatory pleasure, so the cloyed advocates of con- 
nubial frequency necessarily deprive themselves of most of the 
pleasures they seek, and what few are left are embittered." Con- 
tinues the same writer, sexual excess " breeds disgust for its para- 
mour. We are compelled by a law of mind, to regard a frequent 
partner of sensuality as a kind of animal tool, a mere sexual thing, 
gross, low and sensual. This shows why the libertine, however 
intently he pursued his 'game,' before indulgence, always becomes 
indifferent after desire is sated, and finally casts her off. This is 
always the case because based in the law of mind that sensuality, 
m and of itself, degrades its joint partner in their own eyes, and in 
the eyes of each other breeds disgust of self and ore another, dete- 
riorates the moral tone, and demeans and animalizes the entire 
boin«-' This abasement is inherent in excessive indulgence for its 
own°saicc; nor does marriage wipe away the polluting stain. Car- 
nality is carnality, the world over, in wedlock as much as out of it, 
and constitutionally 'breeds contempt, disgust,' and hatred, ever 
bfttween the married. This must always be the case where animal 
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indulgence is sought; the laws of nature knowing no difTerence 
between tliose legally married or unmarried. I speak of mere 
animal indulgence as such." 

Many good things have been written by physiologists on this sub- 
ject, l)ut their arguments against sexual excess lack vitality, because 
neither themselves nor their readers correctly understand the true 
philosophy of sexual intercourse, and upon a proper understanding 
of this depends the reformation of married people. 

As has been previously shown, sexual pleasure is produced by the 
action of electricitj^, in three forms, on the sensitive nerves permea- 
ting the sexual organs, viz: individual electricity, chemical electricity, 
and fi ictional electricity. The first is the natural product of every 
animal organism; the second, of the union of acid and alkali; the 
third, of friction, which draws the electricity from the nei vous sys- 
tems of both the male and female while in the act of coition. Now, 
to render individual electricity active in copulation, sufficient time 
must elapse between each indulgence to allow the male and female to 
regain the electrical conditions peculiar to each. Sexual pleasure 
depends, in great measure, on the electrical difference existing between 
the parties, and the longer intercourse is abstained from the more 
unlike will they become electrically, and consequently, greater will 
be the enjoyment if long intervals intervene between each copulati ui. 
That this philosophy is sustained by fact, every married couple know 
M ho have come together after long .separations. The electrical condi- 
tions of two persons of the same temperament may become as much 
unlike by protracted separation, as those of two p^rccns of opposite 
temperament who are continually together. Hence, married people 
of like temperament should be more abstemious than their neigh- 
bors, who are physically adapted, in order to derive the Bame amount 
of gratification. 

To render chemical electricity active in copulation, sufficient time 
must elapse for the vagina to get clear of the neutralized fluid. As 
soda is insipid after the effervescent eficct is over, so is the alkal* 
of the vagina dead and inactive after having been neutralized by the 
acid of the male. Several days and sometimes weeks must elapse, 
after one indulgence, before the secretions of the Tag:na vvill become 
so purely alkaline as to be prepared for another animated combina- 
tion with the acid of the male. 

The action of frictional electricity is about all that is lefl to exer 
«iise the nerves of the generative organs of the slaves to sexual excess 
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The enjoyment of this is not so much dependent upon moderation, 
because the nervous systems of all living persons are constantly sup- 
plied, more or less, with vital electricity, to carry on the various 
functions of life, such as digestion, muscular motion, &c., and this 
can be diverted to the sexual organs by violent friction. But all this 
is at the expense of the vital system, and brings sexual excess down 
on a par with that horrible practice — masturbation. Many married 
people open their eyes with holy horror, when they lear.i of the 
secret practices of careless youth, apparently unconscious that sexual 
excess is no better. But such is the fact. 

" Who can say," interrogates Dr. Dixon, " that these excesses are 
not often followed by those direful diseases, insanity and consump- 
tion. -* The records of our madhouses, and the melancholy deaths by 
consumption, of the newly-married, bear ample witness to tlie truth 
of such assertions. Are they not transmitted to posterit}'? Look at 
the frequent mental imbecility, and the pallid hue, and attenuated 
form of the children who are the earlier products of marriage, and 
see the parents vibrating between life and the grave, until the candid 
physician, or the terrors of death, teach them to abstain, and nature 
C;athers up her shattered powers, and asserts anew her control of the 
organism. Should the lesson suffice and mature age be attained, 
again look at the offspring; if the first children survive, the last 
would not seem to be born of the same parents, so different are they 
in vigor and sprightliness : and in maturer life almost invariably 
more intellectual." We therefore see that the sexual happiness of 
married people, and the health of parent and child, depend upon 
moderation in the marriage bed. 



THE PREVENTION OF CONCEPTION. 

During an extensive practice of several years, I have found one of 
the most° fruitful sources of disease to be the various modes resorted 
to by married people to prevent a too rapid increase of offspring. 
The country is flooded with quack nostrums, injurious and unrelia- 
ble "recipes," &c., all of which have been produced, of course, 
because there is an actual demand for some reliable prevention; and 
it is a matter of not much doubt in my mind tliat the health of mar- 
ried females has been quite as much deteriorated by their use, as it 
would have been had they actually given" birth to a child as often as 
once in four':een months or two years. But the female has not alone 
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suffered through their use, for that which is injurious to one of tho 
sexes, uuder such circumstances, is invariably detrimental to botii. 

Prevention pills, taken internally by the female, tend to weaken 
the muscular fibres of the womb, and, if successful as a prevention, 
in a very short time produce obdurate barrenness; then "female 
weaknesses " necessarily follow, when purulent and excoriating fluids 
are exuded from the internal membranes, and the male, at each copu- 
lation, becomes inoculated with the virus, by which the powers of 
his generative organs are debilitated or absolutely destroyed. Many 
will appreciate the truthfulness of this remark under the incentive of 
sad experience. 

The use of caustic washes as injections, produce the same results, 
though more rapidly; and many a lady who is suffering under the 
most aggravated forms of leucorrhoea can trace its origin directl}^ to 
their application. 

The use of water, as an injection, has met the approval of some, 
but it is by no means reliable, and fails eighty cases in a hundred; 
besides, the frequent application of cold water to the vagina in a little 
while deadens the sensitiveness of the female sexual organs, from 
which arises a disinclination for sexual intercourse. 

A more common mode of prevention is resorted to by the male, 
and is usually termed " withdrawing." This practice is more dis- 
astrous to health than all the rest, because its effects are developed 
so gradually that neither the male or female is really aware of its 
injurious tendency, until their systems are shattered to a, friglitful 
extent, and not even then, unless they are somewhat familiar with 
the teachings of physiology. To both sexes it is little better than 
self-pollution. In a natural and full intercourse, as has been before 
shown, electricity, individual, chemical, and frictional, is evolved, 
and it is the action of this wonderful agent on the delicate nerves 
centering in the sexual parts which produces the pleasurable sensa- 
tions; and it is at the moment the discharge of the seminal fluids 
takes place that a quieting equilibrium is restored between the par 
ties, by which the agitated nervous systems of both are reconi 
pensed for the excitement which they have undergone. In the prao 
tice of withdrawmg," electricity in all the three forms is bi ought 
into action; but this condition is excited without being allowed to 
regulate itself, or to restore to the nerves the principal which lias 
been borrowed, or the interest which has accumulated; hence the 
injury, gradual and imperceptible, resulting from this common aud 
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health destroying practice, to say nothing of the imperfect emission, on 
the part of the male, which causes a portion of the seminal fluids to 
remain in the urethra to excoriate the sensative membrane, and often to 
such a degree as to produce symptoms not entirely unlike gonorrhoea, 
involving both the bladder and prostate gland. 

There are many other pernicious practices resorted to, but those 1 
have briefly considered are the most common. That a harmless and 
sure prevention, in the hands of only medical men and the married, 
must conduce to the health and happiness of the human f;iuiily, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. Such is the testimony of all medi- 
cal writers. Dr. Ilollick has made some very truthful remarks on 
this subject. He says — " It is well known that there are many 
severe diseases to which females are subject, that can never be 
removed while they conceive; but which, if uncured, are sure to 
become fatal, and probably also descend to their children. Some 
females also have deformed pelvises, and can never bring forth live 
children, while others are certain to die if the child remains in the 
womb till it is a certain size. Besides these cases, how many there 
are that remain in constant ill-health and suffering from continued 
child-bearing, without the possibility of relief or escape. 

" It is not generally known that it is the regular custom in medical 
practice, when a female has a deformed pelvis, or is otherwise incapa- 
ble of being delivered at the full term, to produce abortion. This, how- 
ever, is the invariable custom ! and it is done because it is thought 
better to sacrifice the foetus only than to let both die, as they assui-ediy 
would if the gestation were allowed to proceed. Now, it may well 
b« a question in such cases, whether it would not be better to teach 
liovv to prevent conception altogether. I am confident that much of 
the horrible practice of procuring abortion, now so prevalent among 
married people, is caused by the want of simple and reliable means 
of prevention. 

" There are few persons, except medical men, who have any idea of 
tl\e extent to which the revolting practice of abortion is now carried 
nor of the awful consequences that frequently follow from it. Every 
female who undergoes any of the disgusting operations practiced for 
this purpose, does so at the risk of her life, and to the almost certain 
destruction of her health if she survives. Those that take dru^rs are 
also equally exposed to risk. Every female may be told with truth— 
and, indeed, every one ought to know — that there are vo safe mearif of 
abortion. It is true that some few may undergo the or.leal in safety 
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but n'^ne can depend upon doing so, and the clianccs arc ten to ore 
that death, or tlic evils referred to, will follow. A general know- 
ledge of this fact would do nnich to prevent the practice, but it would 
not do away with it altogether, unless some reliable means of preven- 
tion were known, and in many cases it must become a choice between 
ubortion and prevention, 

" Some peojjle will say that it is possible for persons to avoid having 
a family without using preventive means. But the deprivation 
required will not be undergone b}' the great mass, and cannot be 
andergone without the most immoral consequences. It is sheer 
absurdity to suppose tliat the promptings of nature can be totally 
unheeded; and illicit intercourse and vicious habits of self-indulgence 
would certainly follow a total deprivation of the marital right in 
most instances." 

^''hatever may be the views of the rigid moralists in regard to the 
employment of means for the prevention of conception, the necessity of 
such measures can be clearly shown and justified by every principle of 
humanity and virtue. Excessive child-bearing may be truthfully said to 
be the bane of general society. It is not only destructive of the vital 
powers of the female herself, but entails innumerable ills u])on subse- 
quent posterity, in bringing children into the world, like Shakespeare's 
llichard, "scarce half made up," and liable accordingly to every species 
of infirmity, inducing further physical and mental degeneracy upon 
generations destined to spring from enfeebled loins and lack of that 
eculiar zest of sexual commerce only incident to the electrical or nerv- 
ous force concomitant of a sound physical and mental organization of 
the human being. 

The excessive mortality among infants and children between one 
and five years of age, is chiefiy traceable to inherent debility and 
a lack of that vis medicatrix naturce so necessary to the healthful 
and vigorous unfoldment of the human organism. This excessive 
waste of human life is surely unnecessary, and can be readily pre- 
vented. 

There should be a fixed period, to allow for natural gestation, lacta- 
tion, etc. The period from the time of conception to the weaning of 
the child from the use of its mother's milk, should cover at least two 
years. Such n rule would prevent that terrible drain upon the vital 
juices of the woman, incident to excessive child-bearing, which so often 
deitroys the flower of her days, robs her of her beauty and strength. 
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and drags Iier down to an untimely grave, not only herself, but her 
innocent and lielpless offspring. 

With these startling facts and arguments staring me in the face, I 
shall not hesitate to lay before my readers in Part III. of this book, 
sucli information as I am in possession of, for the prevention of con- 
ce]ttion. There are reliahh and harmless means which never jdil in 
effecting the object, and it is but riglit and proper that they should be 
placed in the hands of the married. Those who accord with me in 
these views, and desire to avail themselves of the means science and 
art have thus far afforded, are referred to page 378. 

SEXUAL INDIFFERENCE. 

This, on the part of the husband or wife is a frequent cause of 
matrimonial infelicity and infidelity; so much so, as to demand the 
attention of the faithful physiologist. The necessity for reciprocity 
in the marital relation is treated at length, in Chapter III. of Part II., 
and to it I would refer the reader. 

Sexual indifference is of two kinds, viz. : anthvopophobia and sexual 
apathy. (See page ]82.) The former is characterized by the most 
intense aversion to the sexual connection. The individual not only 
experiences no amative emotion, but feels the utmost disgust when 
required to yield to the conjugal embrace. Many Avho experience this 
feeling, imagine that they are more chaste and refined than those who 
are capable of amative excitement, but chastity or extraordinary re- 
finement is never the cause. It results eitlier from disease, or an un- 
happy matrimonial alliance. Females are more subject to it than 
males, for the reason that their organs of procreation are more often 
diseased than those of the latter, and, further, because women are 
more apt to marry for wealth and homes than men. How can it be 
expected that a young and beautiful woman will heartily and affec- 
tionately welcome to her bed a dccrepid old man, whom she has mar- 
ried merely because she wishes to gratify her pride by the exhibition 
of the gewgav.-s of wealth ? Or, if discrepancy in age docs not exist, 
how soon the fires of amative passion die out and repugnance takes 
their place, when the married couple are neither mentally nor physi- 
cally adapted! 

But wlien adaptation in marriage has been duly considered and ob 
served, disease, as before remarked, may cause anthropophobia. Exces- 
sive mental labor by either sex, may so divert the electrical or nervous 
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etimulns from the organ of amativeness that repugnance may take the 
piace of desire. Diseases of the brain may produce the same result 
and sometimes induce imi)otency. Ulcerous, tumorous, cancerous, and 
inflammatory affections of the sexual parts in either sex, are apt to 
cause a disrelish or incai)acity for coition. 

Sexual apathy is more common than anthropophohia. The same 
causes which produce the latter may produce tlie former. The most 
common cause is impotency, which may exist in either sex, as already 
shown in the essay on " Impotency" (see page 192). When the erectile 
tissue and erectile muscles are paralyzed, inability to perform the act 
e.xists on the part of the husband, while a wife so iifflicted, althouL-h 
capable of cohabiting mechanically, experiences no pleasure, and is 
only glad to be released from her husband's embrace. One of the 
most prevailing causes of indisposition on the part of the female, is 
leuconhoea, the presence of which disease corrupts the alkaline secre- 
tions of the vagina, and so coats the mucous lining as to render the 
parts insensible to electrical influences. It also prevents the evolu- 
tions of frictional electricity by excessive lubrication of the clitoris. 

It not unfrequently happens that a want of proper development of 
the clitoris causes indisposition. This organ is so very small in some 
females as to almost render the production of amative excitement by 
friction impossible. For a few weeks or months after marriage, or 
until the individual electricities of the husband and wife become in a 
measure equalized, the bride enjoys her new relation as well, or nearly 
as well, as any one ; but after the magnetisms of the two, by repeated 
contact, become somewhat similar, the wife loses her excitability, and 
only after she or her husband has been absent from the other for a few 
weeks or months to entirely regain the electrical conditions peculiar to 
each, does she enjoy the sexual embrace. Electrical applications to tho 
young, or those under thirty or thirty-five, will, in most cases, develop 
and enlarge the clitoris, and can hardly fail in any case to render it 
more sensitive. 

Secret habits in girlhood in some Instances produce indisposition in. 
adult age. Debility and impotency of the procreative organs are apt tc 
succeed such physical violations, for they are no less destructive to 
those delicate parts in the female than to those of the male. 

"Want of physical adaptation is a frequent cause. Similar tempera- 
ments and habits produce similar electrical conditions. Between such 
j)erson3 there is a kind of electrical repulsion. There may be such a 
congeniality in tastes and sentiments as to give rise tu the greatest 
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ft'iendship and esteem one for the other, but neither possesses the 
power to impart to the other a magnetic thrill by touch or contact. 
Allow me to introduce the horse-shoe magnet to illustrate clearly this 
matter. In figure 85, A may be used to represent a husband and wife, 
well mated physically. It will be observed that when the positive and 
negative (marked p and n), are brought together, there is perfect blend- 
ing of the electrical or magnetic currents. One electrifles the other so 
that there is between animal bodies thus congenial an intej-change 
of animal magnetism very pleasing to the senses. B may represent 
inadaptation. "When husband and wife are of similar temperaments 
the effect is the same as if two positives (marked p p), are brought to- 
gether, and two negatives (marked n n), brought in contact. In this 
illustration it is seen that the dots, representing the magnetic currents, 
instead of blending and interchanging as in A, are repelled by each 
other. Now, so long as the electrical or magnetic forces of husband 

and wife are thus sim- 
ilar in quantity and 
quality, it is impossi- 
ble for agreeable sen- 
sations to be engen- 
dered or experienced 
by physical contact, 
and hence it is not to 
be expected tliat any 
great degree of sex- 
ual pleasure can take 
j)la('e between them 
in the copulative act. 
If any pleasure at all is experienced between parties sustaining these 
electrical relations to each other, it is obtained entirely from frictional 
electricity, as in masturbation, and the effects are injurious to both. 

If mental adaptation exists between the married pair, so that they 
really feel ardently attached to each other, this difficulty may be par- 
tially remedied for a few months or years, and in some cases perma- 
nently, by electrical and mechanical means, accompanied with due 
regard to diet, habits, etc. But when there is neither mental nor 
nhysical adaptation, the indiflference is not only irremediable, but an- 
thropophobia may succeed, and continue until the marriage tie is dis- 
solved by divorce or death, and a new alliance formed. Cases do 
occur among ladies in which, after years of seiual indifference witl» 
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an uncongenial partner, a second alliance, formed under the most 
favorable auspices, yields no amative gratification. The reason for 
this is, that cohabitation without love or passion destroys after a time 
the sensibility of the parts. If you want to destroy digestion, crowd 
your stomach v. itii food when you do not need it, or with things you 
do not relish ; if you want to destroy the sensitiveness of the palate, 
eat and drink habitually those things which are perfectly obnoxious 
to the taste; if you wish to overcome the sensitiveness of the uterine 
organs, and render them not only insensible to pleasurable excite- 
ment, but, eventuall}"^, incapable of reproduction, marry a man who is 
distasteful and disagreeable to you ; one who cannot call out tlie first 
spontaneous amative emotion, or kindle the first desire, while you 
continue sexual intercourse year after year. Of course he will insist 
on being gratified, and habitual cohabitation with such a man can 
only end in the production of an abnormal condition of those delicate 
organs. 

When anthropophobia and sexual apathy exist on the part of 
the wife, cohabitation is injurious to the husband. Masturbation 
is not much worse than copulation under these circumstances. Tlie 
wife fails to electrify him, and the pleasure he derives results mainly 
from friction, the same as in sexual abuse. In such instances seminal 
weakness or other nervous derangements are developed, such as afflict 
the habitual masturbator, and th% physician is called upon to give his 
opinion and afford relief. I have had many such cases, and in no one 
of them did the sufferer seem to imagine the cause of his diflBculties 
until I informed him. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than for a lady to arrogate to her- 
self the possession of more chastity and more virtue than her neigh- 
bor, because she feels no sexuil desire. Nor can a husband present 
himself in a more laughable ro an expgrienced physiologist, than 
when he supposes that such apathy on the part of the wife is the re- 
sult of extreme modesty and good breeding. The fact is, the sexual 
appetite is just as natural as the appetite for food, and disease causes 
the loss of the one just as much as it does loss of the other. For- 
tunately such exquisite people, as alluded to, are not numerous, or 
rather, do not so often present themselves to the skillful physician, as 
those who have more sensible ideas. It is no uncommon circumstance 
in my practice for ladies of education and refinement, affected with 
anthropophobia or sexual apathy, to present their cases with the 
expressed conviction or seeming realization that their in liHerenc© id 
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tlie result of disease. I admire the frankness and good sense of a 
wife like this, and I have been happily instrumental in remedying oi 
curing the diflSculty in a majority of such cases. In fact, sexual indif- 
ference in both sexes is usually partially or wholly curable except when 
both mental and physical adaptation have been disregarded in mar- 
riage. It is necessary first to ascertain the cause or causes, and this I 
can do whether the case be presented at my oflBce, or by letter in an- 
swer to the questions beginning on page 238. 

PHILOSOPHY OF CHILD-MAKKING. 

There are, perhaps, no functional phenomena which have engrossed 
the attention of medical writers to such a degree, as tliose pertaining 
to the formation of the physical and mental characteristics of the em- 
bryotic human being. Example after example, of a curious character, 
is given to surprise the wondering public, and yet no one seems to 
have ventured upon a philosophical solution or explanation of the cause 
or causes. Nearly every medical writer tells his reader what singular 
instances of child-marking have occurred under his observation, and 
nearly every investigating reader finds them in any number within the 
range of his own observation. 

I will here present, in as concise a manner as possible, the facts 
which are revealed to the eye and ear of those who keep these organs of 
vision and hearing open. I will also present, after each fact, a few 
examples illustrative thereof, and that any reader of these, who is un- 
acquainted with me, or unfamiliar with the subject, may not suspect 
that I have drawn on my imagination for thorn, I will only adduce 
such as have been related by other well-known writers. I could pro- 
duce from the testimony of various authors, an unlimited number of 
examples in corroboration of each of my following five affirmations ; 
but two or three will answer as well as a dozen : 

FiEST. As a rule, the child exhibits, in its physical and mental or- 
ganization, more or less of the peculiarities of both parents. 

Second. The offspring often resemble only one of the parents. 

Examples. — All my readers have living examples illustrative of tha 
two preceding affirmations all around them, and, inasmuch as no one 
can be found foolish enough to deny them, it is unnecessary to con- 
sume time and space with their relation. 

Third. The ofltspring frequently seems to possess none of the ph ysioal 
and mental cliaractoristics of either parent. It Bom^etimes luaks lik<* 
16 
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soTue good minister, doctor, or neiglibor, when wife, minister, doctor, 
and neighbor are all above reproach, at least, have done nothing to 
give rise to scandal or suspicion. Or, it may resemble some great 
man. or woman whose physical appearance is preserved in portraits or 
pictures, and whose mental characteristics are described in biography. 
Or it may bear the impress of some singular dream. 

Examples. — Prof. Britton tells us of a lady who lived in Fairfield 
Co., Conn., and in universal esteem for her e.^emplary life and un- 
blemished character, but who gave birth to a child who seemed to 
almost perfectly resemble the minister presiding over the church of 
which she was a member. The child has become a tall and graceful 
youth, and yet resembles the parson. The same writer also relates 
that a gentleman of his acquaintance, with very dark hair, beard and 
eyes, wedded to a lady with brown hair, and a complexion no lighter 
than his own, had nine children, and, with a single exception, they all 
have dark straight hair and hazel eyes. Indeed, for several genera- 
tions, not a single member of either family has had curly hair. The 
exceptional case is a fair youth with large, blue, expressive eyes, and 
golden locks having a natural tendency to curl. 

Dr. Davis relates two interesting instances as follows : " A woman 
of considerable physical courage, mounted a horse, rode side by side 
with her soldier-husband, and witnessed the drilling of the troops for 
battle. The exciting music and scene together, inspired her with a 
deep thirst to behold a war and a conquest. This event transpired 
a few months before the birth of her child, whose name was — Napo 
leon." 

" During the important period immediately preceding the birth of 
Dante, his young mother saw a startling vision of grandeur and great 
depth of significance. She beheld a populated globe of symmetrical 
proportions rise gradually out of the sea and float mid-heavens. It was 
decorated with every conceivable element of natural and artificial 
beauty. Upon a high and grand mountain, which melted away in the 
distant horizon and sloped gracefully into lands and lakes that spread 
out to the left, stood a man with brilliant countenance, whom she knew 
to be her son. Pointing with his upraised hand, he bade her look 
down to the right of the mountain. She beheld a precipice of abrupt 
ascent like the walls of an immeasurable gulf with depth unknown. 
Whereupon she thought she fainted with excess of fright. But her son 
was as serene as a morning star; and, looking again, she saw no evlL 
After this beautiful and thrilling vision, Dante's mother had only in 
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Y'.ew the greatness of her unborn child — whose genius as a scholar and 
poet, as a creator of a world of fancies, is known throughout all the 
lands of civilization." 

Fourth. A widow, remarried, not unfrequently bears children by a 
second husband resembling the first ; maidens who have cohabited 
with some oae of tlie other sex, either by consent or restraint, have 
borne in subsequent marriage, and in several successive confineineuts, 
children resembling the person with whom they first had intercourse. 

Examples. — Rev. Charles McOombie, states that a lady neighbor 
of his, who was twice married, had five children by her first husband, 
and three by her second. Of these three, a daughter bears unmistak- 
able resemblance to its mother's first husband. The likeness, he re- 
marks, was more discernible because there was such a marked differ- 
ence in the features and general appearance of both husbands. 

A Scotch physician communicated to Dr. Hollick a fact which came 
under his observation as follows : " A young female was forcibly vio- 
lated by a person whom she did not know, and under such circum- 
stances that she could not see him. It was known, however, by her 
friends, who he was, and, to avoid exposure, the matter wi^s kept a 
secret, although, unfortunately, she became pregnant in con«equence. 
The child strongly resembled its guilty parent, and the two children 
she had by marriage afterward, also resembled him, although they 
were by her husband, the guilty young man having left the country. 

"Dr. Dice says that he has certainly known one instance, if not more, 
in which a mulatto woman bore children to a white man, and that the 
same woman had to a mulatto man, children who bore much resem- 
blance to the white man, both in complexion and features. 

"Prof. Simpson of Edinburgh, gives an instance of a young woman 
of that city, born of white parents, whose mother some time previous 
to her marriage, had a child by a mulatto man-servant, and this young 
lady exhibits distinct traces of the negro. Iler hair, particularly, re- 
sembles that of the African." 

Fifth. A pregnant lady may become frightened or annoyed by some 
disagreeable circumstance, or by some deformed or hideous object, and 
bring forth her child mentally affected thereby, or bearing a physical 
resemblance to the loathsome object. 

Examples. — Dr. Pancoast relates the following : " A woman, ab- 
sent from home, became alarmed by seeing a large fire in the directioir 
of her own house, and bore a child with a distinct mark of a flaiuf 
upon its forehead. 
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A -n-oman •who had longed for a lobster, brought forth a child re- 
sembling one of those animals. 

" A woman gave birth to a cliild covered with hair and having tho 
claws of a bear. This was attributed to her beholding the images and 
pictures of bears hung up in the palace of the Ursini family, to which 
she belonged." 

Dr. Di.xon in a number of his Scalpel, relates the following : " Mr. II., 
of the northern part of the state of New York, married some forty years 
■since. Pecuniary circumstances rendered offspring undesirable. With- 
in a year, however, the wife thought herself with child ; on express- 
ing this belief to her husband, she was, at the moment, quite shocked 
at the dissatisfaction with which he received it. Taking his hat, lie 
was absent from the house nearly an hour. He was distressed on his 
return, to find his wife in tears. He assured her he was rejoiced to 
learn the probable realization of her announcement; and he was now 
satisfied with the condition of his pecuniary affairs. The wife dried 
her tears, and expressed her conviction that her offspring would suff^er 
from her agitation. Her fears gradually increased as gestation ad- 
vanced. A healthy and well-formed boy was born. After some 
months it manifested an extreme unwillingness to approach the 
father. TJiis gradually increased, until its dissatisfection was mani- 
fested by loud and continued screaming when brought near him. As 
age advanced, the most persevering efforts were made to overcome 
this repugnance, and the attempt was abandoned in despair. This 
State continued, and, at the time of our receiving the information, the 
6on, then an active and rising member of the bar, had never been able 
to speak a word to his father, though the most painful efforts were 
made." 

Probably every person of mature age and much observation has 
seen as remarkable examples as those which are herein given. The 
uppermost question in the minds of every one cognizant of these phe- 
nomena is — how do they happen ? I think I can explain to the entire 
satisfaction of every reader, but before doing so, I must give my the- 
ory of the process which the male and female germs pass through, for 
the formation of the fetus. 

Some ancient, and a few modern physiological writers have ventured 
the singular hypothesis that the spermatozoa of the male are perfectly 
formed miniature men and women, and that the egg of the female is only 
food for the one which takes lodgment therein I This is simply ridicu- 
lous when it is considered that the spermitozoa have no orgaoa for 
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performing the functions of mastication and digestion. Early habit* 
maintain a powerful influence on all animals, and if the little fellow once 
commenced eating, he would keep it up Fig. 86. 

throughout the period of gestation, and 
everybody Avho is old enough to compre- 
hend any thing about the matter, knows 
that the fetus derives its nourisliment — 
not from eating, but from what is furnish- 
ed by the mother through the umbilical 
or navel-cord. Not till after birth, does it 
exercise its masticating and digestive func- 
tions, aad then it keeps them up with a 
commendable perseverance until death ! skmkn ot tb.- ma\e. Uirgely 
Nor would the little fellow give up using m.-iguiiiL(i, to show tbe spcr- 
mouth and stomach during gestation if it matozoa therein, 

once commenced by swallowing down the ovum. Eating is a bad 
habit to break one's self of, as everybody knows who is used to good 
dinners 1 Dr. Darwin's theory was more sensible than this, and that 
was laughable enough. Although a distinguished physiological writer, 
he held that mankind, like a frog, sprung from a tadpole! It is true 
the spermatozoa of tbe male semen, under a microscope, bear a greater 
resemblance to tadpoles than they do to miniature men and women; 
but I think, I can present something more plausible than the supposi 
lion that God's noblest work is merely a developed polliwog. All I 
can do is to theorize, for there is thus far, apparently no way of arriv- 
ing at positive knowledge in regard to the matter. We may, however, 
familiarize our minds with nature's laws, and by doing so, it seems to 
me that a pretty correct theory may be arrived at. I shall, at least, 
offer mine, and leave it to the good sense of the reader, if it is not 
well sustained by all that science up to the present time has re- 
vealed. 

Before entering upon this branch of my subject, the reader Avill 
more readily see the plausibility of my views by looking at the illus- 
trations, Figs, 87, 88, wherein a represents a magnified spermatozoon, 
I the spinal cord with its nervous sprouts, and capped with the back 
of the brain, and c the ovum or egg of the female. Particular atten- 
tion is called to the resemblance existing between the spermatozoon 
and the spinal cord. And then the reader is referred to Fig. 88, 
showing the brain, spinal cord and its nervous branclie" in the devel- 
oped state, and let it be remembered that it is universally conceded 
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that the si)ine is the great nervous ti-uuk. The liglit spot exhibited in 
tJie ovum in Fig. 87, is regarded by anatomists as the germ. 

Now, my theory is that the spermatozoon of the male is comjioscd 
of the gerin of the cerebellum and spinal cord ; that the germ of the 
female egg is composed of the germs of the organs which are coa- 
taxned in what is commonly called the trunk or body, and the arms 
Fig. 87. and limbs issuing therefrom, 
«• wrapped in a thin membrane; 

_ that the spermatozoon enters 

this membrane and takes a 
proper position, from which it 
throws out its nervous sprouts 
around and through the or- 
ganic germs supi)lied iu tlie 
ovum ; that the nervous rami- 
fications thus expanded froi>; 
tlie si)inal cord impart nour- 
ishment and vitality to the or- 
gans contained in the female 
germ in their new condition, 
receiving their supply from the 
magnetism of the procreative 
organs of the mother; that as 
scxni as the vascular system, or 
the system of veins and arte- 
ries becomes sufJiciently devel- 

/M>r„l . 1 i„ ' I -J. ANTERIOE VIEW or nRAIN, 

6Pr.K„.w„.„o.v..s,..NAL oi>ed, tlie placenta attaches it- 

coiii,, AM. OVUM, self to the walls of the womb its nhkvous hrancies. 
and draws its sui)ply of blood therefrom ; that the advent of this 
fluid-tlesh, fluid-muscle, and fluid-bone (for of such constituents is 
the blood composed), is seized upon for building up the framework 
of the osseous structure and the various layers of muscle, etc., 
v/hich are carried atom by atom to their proper places, Just as tho 
particles of gold and silver are carried and deposited by galvanic 
currents in the electro-plater's process. Fig. 89, representing an 
embryo of forty-five days attached by the umbilical or navel cord 
to the placenta, presents an appearance quite corroborative of my 
theory. 

People seldom realize when they look upon a watch-case that has 
been galvanized, that the gold or silver with which it is so beautifully 
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coated vv as carried particle by particle, and deposited thereon by cur- 
rents of galvanism. Galvanic or voltaic currents of electricity passed 
through minerals in solution, will often build up the most wonder- 
ful images of trees, coral, etc.. On metal plates suspended therein. 
Then why may not the animal electrical currents build up the human 
structure in Che womb under electrical laws established by the Divine 
Artificer ? 

Can the germs of these nervous sprouts from the spinal cord be de- 
tected in the spermatozoon by the microscope ? No, they have not 
yet been. Neither have the roots, stalks, or heads of wheat been de- 
tected in the little kernels of grain the farmer plants. But that they 
nevertheless possess them is evidenced 
by the fact that they throw out roots, 
tall stalks, and in process of time, what 
is called the head, in which is arranged, 
in the most mathematical order, a great 
number of kernels of the grain. It has 
been found, too, that the application of 
electro-magnetism to the plant hastens 
its growth, showing that this is un- 
doubtedly the great motive power na- 
ture supplies to the roots of plants to 
carry up particle by particle the atoms 

, r , , 1 IMBEYO OF FORTT-FIVK DATS. 

of nutrition they suck from the ground. 

Dissections of human bodies at various stages of development, from 
utero-life to advanced age, have revealed the following facts: that 
the nervous system is developed first; that the spinal cord undergoes 
great changes. The extremity of the spinal column in all human be- 
ings projects a little, such projection being called the Os Coccyx. In 
infancy this projection is a mere cartilage, but as the child advances 
in age it grows more osseous or bony until it becomes bone. While 
thus changing, it forms into separate bones like the vertebrae, and no*. 
until adult age do these unite in one solid bone. Now, it seems to 
me that these various changes which the spinal cord and spinal col- 
umn pass through, go to support my theory. The spermatozoon having, 
in embryo, the cerebellum and spinal column encased in a membrane, 
begins by permeating the portions of the human system furnished in 
embryo by the female egg with its sprouts or branches, and in due 
course of time the membrane encasing it becomes cartilage, and finally 
bone, and not until adult age does it cease in its changes. Durmg 
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these changes in the substance of the case or column the spinal cord 
recedes until it only reaches the first or second lumbar vertebro9. This 
last statement is a conceded fact. 

I might suggest many facts substantiating my hypothesis, but I have 
already occupied more space than I can well spare for this branch 
of the subject. I have so presented it that I think the reflective 
mind will admit the rationality and plausibility of the theory, and 1 
will therefore pass to the solution of the various phenomena indicated 
by the facts or examples presented in the first part of this essay. 
This I will do in the order I observed in presenting them. 

Fiest: "Why do offspring generally possess the characteristics of 
both parents? This can hardly result from any character imparted 
by the minute embryo contributed by each. They are both too sir all 
to exorcise any very controlling influence, especially when it is consid- 
ered how much the peculiarities of the child depend upon surround- 
ing influences as well before as after birth. It is a trite proverb, that 
as a "twig is bent the tree inclines," and certainly if education and 
soeia.1 surroundings can so change the character of the child after 
its advent into the world, how much easier the little germinal speck 
in the mother's womb may be governed by physical influences. Thou 
Bands of the little seminal animalculse called spermatozoa could be 
contained in the shell of a single mustard seed, and the egg or ovum 
of the female does not weigh more than a two-thousandth part of a grain. 
The prospective constitutional health of the offspring is most undoubt- 
edly influenced by the purity and healthfulness of the spermatozoon 
and ovum, but further than this, these germs probably exercise very 
little control over the mental or physical organization of the fetus. 
The investigating man will find that in the highest type of animal, 
us well as in the highest order of vegetable life, the seed itself seldom 
imparts the character of its progenitor to the offspring or product. I 
])resnme it will not be questioned by man, in his vanity, that the Im- 
iiian being is the highest type of animal life, and I believe it is con- 
ceded that fruit-bearing plants and trees constitute the highest order 
of vegetable life. Therefore, if reasoning by analogy amounts to any 
thing, my hypothesis must be correct, for all horticulturists know how 
rarely an apple, peach, plum, pear or cherry-tree can be raised frotn 
the seed and possess the qualities of the parent-tree. It is also useless 
to plant the seeds of str.iwl>erries, raspberries, blackberi-ies, etc., witd 
tiie expectation that the same quality of fruit can be reproduced by 
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tills in'ocess. It can rarely, if ever be done. And I am convinced 
that the further the matter is investigated, the more apparent it will 
appear that the germinal specks which give birth to the human em- 
bryo, liave little or nothing to do with imparting character to the 
child. Then what is it that causes the child to resemble its parents? 
I reply, the influence of the magnetism of the husbind upon the ute- 
rus of the wife, and the influence of her magnetism in conjunction 
with his, upon the fetus in process of formation. We find that some 
of the metals may be permanently magnetized. Probably the major- 
ity of my readers have seen iron so magnetized that it would attract 
any small metallic bodies like tacks, nails, etc., and hold them as if 
Fig. 90. they were glued to it. In the annexed illus- 

tration A represents a horseshoe-magnet 
which has been so magnetized, that it will 
pick up a piece of iron of considerable size, as 
represented by B, attracting it with so much 
force, that quite a pull is required to separate 
the two ; figure 91 represents a hammer which 
has been magnetized to such a degree that it 
will pick up nails without the aid of fingers. 
Its attractive power is sufficient to hold the 
nail by the head while the first blow is given 
to drive it in the wood. This magnet and the 
hammer impart, while they are in contact with 
metallic substances, their magnetic properties 
to them, so that they are entirely under their 
magnetic influence. Now, I hold that the influence of the male sexual 
organs over the uterus, etc., of the female are in a measure analogous. 
The womb becomes magnetized, and, in many cases, permanently, by 
the male in copulation, and the individual 
magnetism so imparted to the womb, causes 
the organ to exercise an important influence 
upon the mental and physical character of 
the growing embryo which it contains, for 
seven or nine months. Do you ask how the 
magnetism is imparted? I answer that it 
may be imparted by the contact or friction of the male organ with 
the womb. Rub your knife-blade with a piece of magnetized iron 
ami for some time, that in turn, has the power of the magnet, and 
will attract particles of metal. The length of time the blade Avill rt^• 




HORSESIIOE-MAGNET. 

Holding by attraction a bar of 
iron. A, the magnet, 
B, the iron bar. 




ia 

A MAGNETIC HAMMER. 

a represents the hammer at 
tracting to it the tack b. 
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tain this power depends upon the strength of the magnet and the 
length of time it has been applied; and the duration of the magnet- 
ism of the womb depends u\)on the magnetic power of the husband 
and the length of time it has been under. his control. 

Let it not be imagined that I consider the magnetism which gov- 
erns the attraction of metals identical with that which the husband 
imparts to the uterus, or that the latter, strongly magnetized, would 
have any attractive power over metals. All kingdoms, animal, vege- 
table and mineral, have magnetism peculiar to each, and I have only 
alluded to the magnetism peculiar to metals to illustrate my theory. I 
have already shown in this work that individual electricity or mag- 
netism is possessed by every one, and that it exerts a remarkable in- 
fluence over the sexual and social relations. Even the great ancient 
philosopher Socrates gives the history of what he experienced in the 
society of a lady friend in the following language : " Leaning my 
shoulder on her shoulder, and my head to hers, as we were reading 
together in a book, I felt, it is a fact, a sudden sting in my shoulder 
like the bite of a fly, which I still felt five or six days afterward, and a 
continual itching crept into my heart." Certainly the wise philoso- 
pher was too sensible to imagine this, and his amusing relation of his 
love experience only shows that he was susceptible to the magnetic 
power of his female associate. If it be admitted, as I think the pages 
of this work prove, in those parts in which the philosophy of sexual 
intercourse is discussed, that men and women are magnetized by each 
otiier, then, it is self-evident that individual magnetism may be com- 
municated to any susceptible part of the organism. In fact this 
truth IS verified by the effects of mesmeric operations on the external 
memuers of the body. 

Second : "Why do oflfspring often resemble but one of the parents ? 
After having read my explanation of fact first, it is easy to infer that 
some persons are less susceptible to magnetic influences than others. 
Thus the uterus of one lady may never become fully magnetized by the 
husband. She will produce children resembling herself, for the fetus 
in its various stages of growth is almost exclusively under the control 
of her own magnetism. Then, again, the womb of another, more 
susceptible, will be so excessively charged with the magnetism or elec- 
tricity of the husband that the children are perfect Jflc-similes of the 
father. But v/hy do we sometimes find in a family onSjf or more, resem- 
bling the father, aod the rest having the mental and physical charac- 
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terijf,ic3 of the mother ? Simply because many persons are subject to 
periodical exaltations and depressions of their magnetic powers ; hence, 
when the exaltation of the husband's magnetism is coincident with the 
depression of that of his wife, then the uterus and the embry otic product 
are under the husband's control. When the magnetism of the wife 
is in the ascendant, then the development of the fetus is under her 
magnetic control. 

Th iRD : Why do children frequently possess none of the physical or 
mental characteristics of their parents I Because the magnetism of 
the mind of the mother, under the influence of some mental impres- 
sion or impressions she receives, controls the development of tho 
unborn child. If it be something she has read or dreamed, or a 
picture, or an object she has seen, and her mind is dwelling upon it, 
then the mental magnetism seems to overcome all merely local influ- 
ences of her husband or her own, and the whole physical structure 
of the embryo, including the brain, is built up, particle on particle, 
and each atom moved to its place by the magnetic forces supplied by 
the mother's mind. 

The magnetism of the mind is always superior to any local magnet- 
ism of the individual, and while the former may not interfere with the 
latter when there is nothing to disturb the normal equilibrium of the 
nervous system, any great mental emotion may change at once this 
harmonious status, and the mind's magnetism will assert its control, 
entirely supplanting the local electricity and magnetic operations going 
on in the uterus of a pregnant female whose admiration, excited imag- 
ination, ungratified desire, or fear is excited. And here, an illustra- 
tion is not wanting. The conduct of the atmospheric electricity toward 
telegraph wires which conduct galvanic forces from one region of the 
country to another may be instanced. The former is superior in 
quantity and power to the currents generated in the oflSce of the 
telegraphic operator, and yet every thing goes smoothly on if the ele- 
ments are undisturbed ; but let a thunder-storm arise, and the light- 
nmgs of heaven not only assert their supremacy over the wires by the 
driving oflT or swallowing up of the operator's currents, but in some 
cases knock the operator over and melt his instruments. 

If the oflfspring resemble some living man to whom the wife was 
much attached, then that person had, through the medium of her brain, 
maenetic contr»,l of her uterus just as much as if he had had physi- 
cal contact therewith, while both parties may have been perfectly in- 
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Docent of sexual connection. Indeed, if the pregnant wife has car- 
nal desire for any gentleman, which she strives in vain to resist, the 
influence of her mind upon the fetus, is greater than could result from 
actual sexual intercourse, because the workings of the magnetism 
of the mind upon the uterus always exert a more controlling influence, 
when once set in motion, than merely those of the magnetism of tb« 
procreative organs. As is proverbially the fact, pregnant ladies are 
very apt to mark their children with any thing for which they have a 
longing or an ungratified desire. 

When a child seems to possess none of the physical or mental pecu- 
liarities of any one, so that the parents exclaim : " Who in the world 
does that child take after ?" then the mother has been either mentally 
or physically magnetized by many different persons, or mentally im- 
pressed by objects, subjects, or biographies during gestation. 

Fourth : Why does a widow in some cases have children in subse- 
quent marriage resembling the first husband? Because her uterus is 
50 permanently magnetized by the first that it requires time for her 
second husband to neutralize or overcome the magnetism of the first. 
With a remarkable instinct concerning the philosophy of this phe- 
nomenon, the semi-barbarians of Kamtchatka require a widow to 
sleep with a stranger before contracting a second marriage, which act, 
they say, purifies them and renders them eligible for subsequent 
espousement. Tliey seem to imagine that this intermediate connec- 
tion will neutralize the influence exerted by the first husband, al- 
though I am confident they are decidedly mistaken. As a rule, 
having its exceptions as already given, the male who first lives and 
cohabits with the female, governs, to a greater or less degree, the 
character of the oftspring ever after. As a general rule I do not be- 
lieve a wife is capable of having an illegitimate child, unless those 
which are infiuenced in embryotic life by mental magnetic impressior-9 
on the uterus, as described in answer to question third, can be so re- 
garded. Nor am I alone in this opinion. Michelet, the philosopher 
and historian, \n words of advice to husbands who have detected their 
wives in infidelity, remarks as follows : 

" Yon cannot abandon her. For how dangerous it will be for hor, 
when the lover, who receives her, experiences the disgust of finding 
your reflection everywhere in her i)erson, transformed through yon I 
In discovering in her your voice, your words, your gestures, and tracw 
even still more profound I 
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" She belongs to you to that degree, that even should her lover im- 
pregnate her, it will probably be your child — one marked with your 
features, that she will give him. He will have the punishment of see- 
ing that he can have nothing real or profound from her, and that, in 
tlie capital point, in the generating union, he is unable to render her 
faithless." 

My position on this subject is sustained by the testimony of those 
who have observed the effects of the first coition between animals and 
their subsequent offspring. It is authoritatively stated, " a mare be- 
longing to Sir George Ously was covered by a zebra, and gave birth 
to a striped hybrid. The year following the same mare was covered 
by a thorough-bred horse, and the next succeeding year by another 
horse. But the foals thus produced were striped, and partook of the 
character of the zebra. And it is stated by Haller, and also by Beck- 
er, that when a mare has had a mule by an ass, afterward a foal by a 
horse, the foal exhibits traces of the ass. Oases are recorded of mares 
covered in every instance by horses, but by different horses, on differ- 
ent occasions — where the offspring partook of the character of the horse 
by which impregnation was first effected. It has often been observed 
that a well-bred bitch, if she had been impregnated by a mongrel dog, 
will not, although lined subsequently by a pure dog, bear thorough 
bred puppies in the next two or three litters. The like occurrence has 
been noticed in the sow." Breeders of cattle are familiar with anal- 
ogous facts as occurring in cows. Says M'Gillivray—" Among cattle 
and horses they are of every day occurrence." Now a man is just as 
much superior to the lower animals in his individual magnetism as he 
is in ever^ other attribute, and we might consequently expect a more 
permanent magnetism of the human female by the one first cohab- 
iting with her than can possibly take place under the same circum- 
stances to the female of the brute creation. Then, again, if simply 
the first connection produces such a permanent effect, what may we 
not reasonably look for when a husband lives in such intimate rela- 
tions with her, as he usually does, for years instead of a few months ? 

Fifth : Why are the effects of annoyances, frights, or sudden emo- 
tions of mind of the mother apt to be daguerreotyped upon the body 
or mind of the unborn child ? 

In accounting for these phenomena I must again illustrate my the- 
ory with the electro-magnetic telegraph, for with this instrument 
almost every one is familiar. Contiuuor.s currents of electricity a'-ong 
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the telegraph wire are sometimes suddenly interfered with by the ap- 
proach of a cloud charged with atmospheric electricity, and when it 
coraes in contact with the wire, it being in a higher degree positive, 
its electricity darts both ways on the latter, effecting a break, and 
driving in opposite directions the telegraphic current, which was a 
moment before uninterrupted between one distant office and another. 
As the cloud recedes from the wire, the telegraphic current resumes 
its path as if nothing had happened, but the strips of paper on which 
the registers impressed the messages, give evident marks of the shock, 
and instances have occurred in which the telegraphic instruments 
were twisted in all manner of shapes. Now, frights may make their 
impression on the growing fetus in obedience to the same electrical 
law. The individual electricity of the whole body may be compared 
to atmos])heric electricity, and those electrical evolutions going on in 
the uterine organs to the electricity employed by the telegraphic ope- 
rator. The fright, annoyance, or whatever it may be, produces a sud- 
den accumulation in the brain of the electrical forces of the nerv- 
ous system, and as sudden propulsion of them to all parts of the sys- 
tem, including the uterus, where the local currents are interfered with 
by the intrusion of the more powerful and instantaneous currents from 
the brain, bearing a daguerreotype of the object or subject which 
causes the fright or annoyance. All who have ever experienced 
fright know the sensation ; first, a sudden pressure in the brain, as if 
the blood had all rushed thither, and in another instant a peculiar 
sensation in every inch of the body, extending to the very ends of the 
fingers and toes. Sometimes the fright deals a death-blow to the fe- 
tus, through a ponderous wave of mental electricity precipitated on 
the uterus, just as the telegraphic operator is stunned or rendered 
senseless by the atmospheric shock ; but if no miscarriage occurs, and 
the local currents resume their action, the fetus is almost sure to show 
fiome marks of the sudden intrusion, either on its mind or body, or 
both, just as the strips of paper passing through the telegraphic regis- 
ter receive some peculiar impressions or marks under the circum- 
stances named. Extreme cases of malformation may be compared to 
those remarkable instances when the telegraphic apparatus is twisted 
and distorted by the intrusion of the atmospheric currents. 

"We may more reasonably look for the dagaerreotyping of objectd 
on the embryo human being in the womb, by electrical disturbances 
under the influence of the mind (the eye of the mother serving as a 
camera), than for such effects to take place on the full-grown man by 
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disturbances of the atinosplierio element, and yet the following facts 
gleaned from neu'spapers show that the latter are possible : 

"A countrywoman has recently arrived in Paris from the (lepart- 
ment of Seine et Marne, who should be presented to the Academy of 
Sciences. This woman was a short time since watching a cow in an 
open field, when a violent storm arose. She took refuge under a tree, 
which, at tlie instant, was struck by lightning; the cow was killed, 
and she was felled to the ground senseless, where she was soon found, 
the storm having ceased with the flash that felled her. Upon remov- 
ing her clothing the exact hnage of the cow killed by her side was 
found distinctly impressed upon lier bosom." 

" A correspondent of the New York Independent says this curious 
phenomenon is not without a precedent. Dr. Franklin mentions the 
case of a man who was standing in the door of a house, in a thunder- 
storm, and who was looking at a tree directly before him, when it 
was struck by lightning. On the man's breast was left a perfect da- 
guerreotype of the tree." 

" In 1841, a magistrate and a miller's boy were struck by lightning 
near a poplar tree in one of the provinces of France, and upon the 
breasts of each were found spots exactly resembling the leaves of the 
poplar." 

I cannot, nor is it necessary to follow out this interesting subject 
with the numerous suggestions, illustrations, and explanations which 
crowd upon my mind at this moment. I am confident I have given the 
key to unlock the mystery of "child-marking," as this class of phe- 
nomena is generally called, and the ingenious mind can, with it, ac- 
count for every case, however peculiar, which the sparsely populated 
village and the crowded metropolis present. 

Let no one having children bearing no resemblance to themselves, 
be pained by any inferences they may draw from what I have offered. 
It is often well that children do not take after their parents in their 
physical formation or mental organization. If they exhibit talent, 
goodness, or physical beauty superior to the parents, then well may the 
latter congratulate themselves, even if such superiority has obliterated 
every mark of family resemblance. In reality none of our children 
belong to us. God has established certain laws for the perpetuation 
of the race, and our little darlings and pets, with their roguish blue and 
flashing black eyes, whose presence lends cheer to our households, and 
gayety to the hearts of doting grandma's and grandpa's, all belong to one 
common Father — God, who owns them just as much as the manufac- 
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turer owns the fabrics turned out by his n)ills. An ingenious me- 
chanic may invent a machine which only needs to be set in motion 
each day, to turn out some articles of acknowledged utility. No one 
supposes the machine owns these goods. We all are God's agents 
for perpetuating our kind, and he has ordained certain laws to prevent 
the race from becoming extinct. But our children are not ours ; they 
are His. We may feel flattered when we see them partake so much of 
oui flesh, blood, and magnetism as to reflect our images ; but even this 
is the result of our vanity, and whether they do or not, wc are bound 
by every principle of humanity anid religion to love, properly protect, 
and correctly train, the helpless human miniatures, until they become 
old enough to take care of themselves. The most important work 
we have to perform while they are in tlie mother's womb, is to, as far 
as possible, protect them from moral, mental, and physical malforma- 
tion. To this end, the mind of the motlier should dwell on subjects 
of an improving and elevating character. It should be kept tranquil 
and happy ; free from sudden and disagreeable emotions of any kind ; 
but all this is impossible if she be unhappily married, or if she daily 
meets, in her out-of-door exercises, deformed and loathsome people. 
Accidents wnll occasionally happen to shock the nerves of pregnant la- 
dies, but deformed people should be kept out of public thoroughfares, 
and ill-assorted marriages should be interdicted by law. 

FOOD FOR PREGNANT WOMEN. 
Experiment and observation have shown that the pains and perils 
of child-bed may be greatly diminished, if pregnant ladies will only- 
pay strict regard to their diet, and eat such food as possesses the 
least amount of calcareous matter. What I mean by calcareous 
matter is that which, when taken into the system, goes to produce 
bone. There can be no mistake in the hypothesis that tie foetus in 
the womb is nourished by the same food which is eaten by the 
mother, and if this contains a large quantity of calcareous matter, 
the frame of the unborn child is too rapidly developed, in consequence 
of which its delivery is attended with greater danger and more pain. 
It is not necessary to enter into an argument to shoAV why a child 
with a large frame should give the mother more pain in its delivery 
than one with a small frame — the fact is self-evident. It matters 
little how fat the little fellow becomes, because his flesh is yielding 
and readily conforms to the shape of the passage ; but a large and 
inflexible frame reverses the fact, and makes the passage conform to it. 
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Many ladies, during gestation, mistakenly resort to the very diet 
which produces the most mischief. All kinds of hread, puddings, 
cakes, etc., made of Indian-meal, usually so wholesome for ppopU 
both in and out of health, are often used, to the exclusion of almost 
all other food, by pregnant women, under the erroneous supposition 
that they are best suited to their condition. Now, analysis shows 
that twelve thousand five hundred pounds of Indian corn contains 
one hundred and eighty lbs. of calcareous matter, while the same 
quantity of rice contains only ten lbs! The flesh of young animals 
contains only one-twenty-fourth as much calcareous matter as Indian 
corn, and all kinds of fruits contain only one-three hundred and six- 
tieth part as much. It is therefore plain that all preparations of 
Indian corn are an unsuitable diet for ladies who are pregnant, 
although no one will question their wholesomeness for nearly all per 
sons under other circumstances. 

Common salt, which performs a very important part in the animal 
organism, and also all condiments, contain nearly as large a percent- 
age of calcareous matter as Indian corn; and although food is insipid 
without at least a moderate use of these luxuries, it would be well 
for all ladies who are about to become mothers to abstain as much as 
possible from their use until after confinement. 

Potatoes are much better than wheat bread; barley bread better 
than either; and preparations of arrow-root, sago and tapioca better 
than any of these, while all kinds of fruits, like peaches, prunes, 
apricots, tamarinds, nectarines, cherries, plums, apples, pears, pine- 
apples, oranges, lemons, figs, raisins, grapes, blackberries, strawber 
ries, gooseberries, raspberries, cranberries, mulberries, elderberries, 
bilberries, currants, melons, etc., are the most harmless things 
which can be eaten during the period of pregnancy. 

All kinds of animal food, and particularly eggs and milk, are 
admissable; also, such vegetable food as lettuce, celery, onions, beets, 
turnips, carrots, radishes, mushrooms, parsley, parsneps, and peas. 
But fruits lead all these in their freedom from calcareous matter, and 
are consequently best adapted to the condition of ladies in a state of 
pregnancy. Potatoes, preparations of corn, wheat, oat and rye flour, 
and beans, should be carefully avoided. 

I have directed many ladies in the selection of proper food during 
gestation, according to the foregoing rules, and, in all, the results 
have met my most sanguine expectations. Those who had previously 
suficred the most agonizing labor pains, found a happy diminution 
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in their length and severity; others, who, from their compact build, 
U'-.ticipatcd painful and protracted labor, in many instances, escaped 
■with less than average suffering; while many have, in substance, 
faid to me—" Doctor, it's nothing but fun to have children by pur- 
suing your directions while enciente." 

CART) TO MARRIED PEOPLE. 

In concluding llils Ciiajiter of Essays, T feel constrained to say that 
comparatively few iniuiied people attain the conjugal hapi)inos.s which 
their relation is capable of imparting. Even those who are not aUo- 
gether congenially mated, niiglit, if moderation and proper remedial and 
conciliatory means were employed, ])aRs the shoals and rocks of life's 
ruffled stream with comparative freedom from perplexity. AVhcn there 
is physical adaptation, sexual excess often detracts from the pleasures 
of the sexual embrace and the esteem which the manned pair naturally 
feels for each other, while sexual indifference often results therefrom, 
embittering the cup from which they have sipped too excessively. Those 
who are not well mated physically are apt to fret in the uncongenial 
harness, and instead of adopting means to remedy in a measure the 
sexual indifference arising therefrom to one or both, allow mutual mental 
repugnance to set in to aggravate an estrangement which, in the outset, 
might be overcome. Again, barrenness, as well as excess of ofrsi)ring, 
is the bane of married life. While no family wants a house full of the 
interesting responsibilities with pretty eyes and blooming countenances, 
every " well regulated family " is said to require one or more, and an 
absence entire of them not unfrequently creates a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion. Now, in all of these matrimonial annoyances, the old systems of 
medicine effect no relief, and those who are troubled with any of them 
settle into the erroneous impression that there is no relief for them. 
To such I would say, consult me freely either in person or by letter. My 
post-office address is given in page 374. No one need hold back from 
fear that I will betray confidence, — my tongue is ever silent in reference 
to the consultations of my patients. I am daily consulted at my office 
or by letter on subjects of the most delicate nature, and all such secret? 
are locked up or forgotten, while the advice I give in such cases, I am 
happy to find, is almost invariably successful. 
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Essays for Young and Old, bearing on Happiness in Marriage 

EARLY MAKRIAGE. 
Mucn has been written pro and con. regarding the expediency of 
early marriage. Pliysiologists, I believe, are about equally divided 
in their opinions on this question. The opposers of early marriage 
contend that the offspring of young parents are not as strong, phy- 
sically and mentally, as those of parents of more mature age, and 
give the names of Coleridge, Goldsmith, Wirt, Richelieu, Oberlin, 
Ignatius Lo3'oIa, and other distinguished poets, statesmen and 
philosophers, together with the fact that they were the youngest 
children of their parents, as illustrative examples of the correctness 
of their theory. 

While it is useless to deny that a majority of the world's great 
men were not the first born, it is rather jumping at a conclusion to 
att' ibute the cause entirely to the maturity of their parents. Many 
great men are the eldest children of their progenitors, and I am 
firmly convinced that many more would be, except for the sexual 
excesses to which nearly all newly married people are given. In 
fact, it is almost surprising that there are any first or second 
children who acquire distinction, considering the mental and physi- 
cal enervation which nearly all newly married people bring upon 
themselvef by the constant amative excitement under which they 
are pleased to keep themselves, while the romance and novelty of 
their new relation remain. It must, therefore, necessarily require 
several years of moderation for their systems to regain their wonted 
energies, and, as a sequence, we may reasonably look for the best 
specimens of the genus homo among the youngest offspring of parents. 
If this reasoning is correct, and I appeal to the candid judgment of 
all experienced physiological observers if it is not, the chief and 
only important argument against early marriage is futile, while the 
arguments in favor of early marriage are numerous and momentous." 

When God created man. He implanted in him two passions stronger 
than all others, the ultimate object of one being to sustain life, and 
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that of the other to reproduce it. One passion calls for food, the 
other for sexuality. Starvation of either often dethrones reason and 
renders men reckless and unmanageable. A man who is denied 
alimentary food scruples not to break locks and destroy life to obtain 
means for the gratification of his appetite. A man who is denied 
sexual food violates virtue and social regulations, or himself, for the 
gratification of hia carnal appetite. Now, as to the precise time 
when these appetites should be gratified, it would seem that nature 
had distinctly indicated, and that is, when they manifest thcmselvts. 
Immediately after birth the child exhibits an appetite for food, and 
the humane mother does not deny it nourishment, nor would she 
listen to the advice of any philosopher who directed her to deprive 
her offspring of the nourishment of her breast till it arrived at a 
certain age, adjudged proper by his school of savans. Appetite for 
food is thus early developed because the existence and growth of the 
infant depend on immediate and repeated nourishment; but sexual 
appetite remains undeveloped for many years because its immediate 
manifestation is not necessa»"Y for reproduction. Now the question 
arises, does nature develop the latter before the individual is qualified 
fur the propagation of pcrftd specimens of his kindl All who have 
observed the perfection of nature in all her works will unhesitatingly 
answer — No! Then we are to conclude that the age of pubeity is 
that which nature appointed for marriage, are wc.^ Yes, I reply, if 
we make a few years of allowance for the prematurity induced bv 
the improprieties of parents and the improper training and bad 
habits of children. The organ of amativeness is frequently too 
largely developed in the embryonic ofispring by the excessive indul- 
gence of the parents in sexual pleasures during the period of gesta- 
tion. After the birth of the child, he is usually feasted on meats, 
tea and coffee and other stimulating food and drink, fit only for 
persons of adult age, by which sexual precocity is produced. In 
consequence of these habits, for which parents are responsible, 
nature is in a measure perverted, and the sexual appetite is created 
a few years earlier than nature designed. Hence, even in this 
ciimate, girls usually commence menstruating at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, and boys are often victims to habits of masturbation at 
twelve or thirteen. Nature's directions have been, in a measure, 
destroyed, as were the tables of the commandments in the days of 
Moses, t)ut they may be restored in a few generations, if mankind 
will but reti'rn to the observance of the laws of life and health. 
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Notwitlistanding, however, nature is to a certain extent anti 
cipated m the development of the sexual appetite, the fact that 
sexual desires are manifested at an early period of manhood and 
womanhood is a strong argument in favor of early marriage, in view 
of which men and women should marry as soon after pubertj^ as 
they are qualitied to assume the cares and responsibilities which the 
relation entails; and, by this remark I do not mean until they get 
rich, or in a position to live fashionably, but as soon as they can 
honorably support themselves and the children which may be born 
to them. 

In England^ the 26th year is the mean age at which men marry, 
and the 25th, that at which women marry. In this country, the 
24th year is the mean age at which men marry, and the 18th, that at 
which women marry. Now, I am not aware that the English sur- 
pass the Yankees in mental power, and if they do in physical strength, 
it is nothing more than we might expect when we contrast the habits 
of the English women with those of this country. The foimer are 
noted for their lore of pedestrian exercise, and the latter for their 
devotion to badly ventilated kitchens or parlors, and sedentary 
habits generally. That early marriage does not produce physical 
weakness, we have only to look at the Chinese, who regard a bache- 
lor of twenty as an object of contempt! Still the " Celestials " have 
a fair reputation for physical strength, and deformity is not common 
among tbeni. 

The tendency of early marriage, if formed on true principles, with 
due regard to the teachings of physiology and phrenology, is whole- 
some and elevating. " Every school boy knows," says a newspaper 
writer, " that a kite would not fly unless it had a string tying it 
down. It is just so in life. The man who is tied down by half a 
dozen blooming responsibilities and their mother, will make a higher 
and stronger flight than the bachelor, who, having nothing to keep 
him .steady, is always floundering in the mud. If you want to rise 
m the world tie yourself to somebody." 

Southey says that " a man may be cheerful and contented in celi 
bacy, but T do not think he can ever be happy; it is an unnatural 
state, and the best feelings of his nature are never called into action." 
Now, if it is an " unnatural state " for a man at thirty-five, it must 
be equally so at twenty-five, and even for a young man who has but 
jast attained the age of puberty. 
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" Early marriages, wherever they can be contracted with any or^li 
nnry rc<;ard to prudence," says Dr. Wardlaw, of Scotland, in hi*, 
lectures on Magdalenisni, "are among the best preventives of pros- 
titution; and whatever contributes to hinder the formation of these, 
may be regarded as standing chargeable with their share of its encour- 
agement, as ranking among the causes of Magdalenism. 1 deny nol 
that prudence is a virtue, and the question of marriage is a proper 
sphere for its exercise. But there cannot be a doubt that high 
notions, which, by the refinement and extravagance of oar times, 
have been introduced, of the style in which young men entering on 
life must set up their domestic establishment, have, in many instances, 
laid restraints on the early cultivation of virtuous love, and prevented 
the happy union of hearts in youthful wedlock. I cannot look upon 
this as at all an improvement on the homely habits of our fathers. 
Many are the 3'oung men who are thus tempted to remain single by 
their felt inability to start in what is regarded a somewhat creditable 
style. Would to God I had the ear of all the youth in our city, and 
in our country, that I might tell them of the sweets of early virtuous 
union; and that I might earnestly and affectionately urge them to 
consult their own bist interests, and to set an example pregnant with 
the most beneficial results to tlie community, by bidding defiance to 
the tyranny of fashion; by returning to the good old way; by find- 
ing a ])artner who will marry from love; and who will be willing and 
more than willing to begin upon little, and by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, to rise graduallj' to more. That was the way in the olden 
time; and, although no croaker for the superiority of all that per- 
tait.ed to ancestry, this, most assuredhy, is a point in which I should 
say of the former days, ' they were better than these.' I would say 
to the rising youth — the hopes of coming generations — ' Moderate 
your views; defy custom; marry; fear God; be virtuous; and be 
happy.' Could my voice and my counsel prevail, what a salutary 
check would be given to the prevalence of the vice which is our pre- 
sent subject." 

Celibacy is almost incompatible with virtue, and masturbation and 
prostitution cannot fail to result from deferring marriage much beyond 
the age of puberty. A life of t libacy is rarely a life of virtue, and 1 
make the remark without ignoring the fact that Newton, Galileo, 
Michael Angelo, Locke, Hume, Pope, Bacon, Voltaire, Cowper, and 
many other distinguished men, have lived and died old bachelors. 
The inborn sexual passion is goncrally too strong in man to be safely 
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denied gratification, and if not gratified in virtuous marriage, it seeks 
gratification in the dens of harlotry, or the secret chamber of the 
masturbator. Yet, those who possess not this passion, " are of all 
xnen most miserable." " The difference between a thoroughly selfish 
old bachelor, and a man that is married and fit to be married to a 
woman he loves," says Dixon, "is about the same as that of an 
American yacht and a Chinese junk: one will sail in the very eye of 
the wind, the other only when it is dead astern." 

"Your true bachelor," says the same writer, ''is stupid and 
awkward, and reijuires an immense berth; he is given to seat him- 
self in the lady's chair and to toast his shins before the middle of 
the fire; very solicitous is he about his creature comforts, and a perfect 
stoic to woman's charms. He takes no hints; never mind how 
coolly he is treated, nor what symptoms of the opera or an evening 
party to which he has not been invited he may perceive, so much the 
more will he not go. Nay, the very appearance of the lady's gallant, 
will not move him; he can inflict himself and his twaddle on some 
unfortunate member of the family; she may make' the best of him 
for her martyrdom is certain. If there be a stupid and good-natured 
brother who smokes fine cigars, and he will tolerate the insult to the 
sister, the sitting room will be rendered peculiarly acceptable at break 
fast to those who have delicate olfactories. The mental peculiarities 
of this creature, are all characterized by dogmatism and selfishness, 
and no one at all familiar with the animal can fail at once to detect 
him. 

" The marriage of a young girl to such an individual, can be pro 
ductive of nothing but unhappiness; it is equally opposed to experi- 
ence and natural instinct. The soul, as well as the body, shrinks into 
arid selfishness when it does not early bow to woman's charms. 
The lightning of the eye and the music of the voice are quenched by 
the vice of celibacy, and the miserable creature dreams not that the 
forfeit of his devotion to his personal comforts, is nothing less than 
the capacity of their enjoyment." 

BUSINESS AVOCATIONS SHOULD BE OPEN TO FEMALES 

One prolific cause of unhappy marriages, is the limited sphere 
allowed females in which to exercise their ingenuity and talents for 
self-maintenance. In most parts of the civilized world it is not con- 
sidered strictly respectable for a lady to pursue any active avocation 
aufflcient in itself to give her comfortable support. Daughters ar« 
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expected to lead idle lives under the parental roof until tliey can 
catch husbands; and, if their parents are not in circunistancea of 
affluence, marriage is their only refuge from pecuniary want in 
advanced age. The result is that women daily marry homes with 
little regard to the feelings they entertain for their proprietors. 

Now, this is all wrong, and should be remedied by opening for their 
pursuit all departments of business which they are physically quali- 
fied to conduct, and by giving them, at public schools, such practiLol 
educations as will enable them to compete successful!}' with their 
neighbcrs in broadcloth. I know that there exists no civil law 
against ladies becoming merchants, lawyers, doctors, etc., but society 
has established a code which is about as effective as if it came by 
authority of state, particularly as the education imparted to females 
in the family and in school is such as to practically enforce obedi- 
ence thereto. 

" Our girls are educated," says a writer, "not to develop their 
faculties as human beings; not to give the freest scope to their talents 
and aid them in the pursuit of happiness; not to qualify them for 
the struggle of an earnest life, for honorable independence by indus- 
try, art or literature. No, they are educated, ostensibly and at best, 
to make good wives and mothers, frequently that they may be 
successful in catching husbands. Whatever knowledge a husband 
may thmk desirable, whatever accom.plisViments may aid them to 
entice and entrap some man of a suitable position to marry them; 
whatever may fit them to shine in those resorts of fashion and gaiety 
which are our matrimonial markets, in these things our daughters 
receive instruction." 

To show the necessity of ladies throwing ofi" their dependence on 
the coarser sex, I cannot do better than quote Mrs. Jamieson. She 
says: "In these days, when society is becoming every day more 
artificial and more complex, u d marriage, as the gentlemen assure 
us, mort and more expensive, hazardous, and inexpedient, women 
must find means to fill up the void in existence. Men, our natural 
protectors, our law-givers, our masters, throw us upon our own 
resources; the qualities which they pretend to admire in us — the 
overflowing, the clinging affections of a warm heart— the household 
devotion — the submissive wish to please, that feels ' every vanity in 
fondness lost' — the tender, shrinking sensitiveness which Adam 
thought so charming in his Eve — to cultivate these, to make them, 
Dy artificial means, the staple of the womanly character, is it not te 
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Bultivate a taste for sunshine and roses, in those we send to spend 
their lives in the arctic zone? We have gone away from nature, and 
we must, if we can, substitute another nature. 

Art, literature, and science remain to us. Religion — which for- 
nfwrly opened the doors of nunneries and convents to forlorn women 
— now mingling her beautiful and soothing influence with resources 
which the prejudices have yet left open to us, only in the assiduous 
employment of such faculties as we are permitted to exercise can wo 
find health, and peace, and compensation for the wasted or repulsed 
uiipulses and energies more proper to our sex — more natural, perhaps 
more pleasing to God; but trusting in his mercy, and using the 
means he has given, we must do the best we can for ourselves and 
for our sisterhood. The prejudices which would have shut us out 
from nobler consolation and occupations, have ceased, in great part, 
and will soon be remembered only as the rude, coarse barbarism of 
a by-gone age. Let us, then, have no more caricatures of methodis- 
tical, card-playing, and acrimonious old maids. Let us have no 
more of scandal, parrots, cats or lap-dogs — or worse! — these never- 
failing subjects of derision with the vulgar and the frivolous, but the 
source of a thousand compassionate and melancholy feelings in those 
who can reflect! In the name of humanity and womanhood, let us 
have no more of them. Coleridge, who has said and written the 
most beautiful, the most tender, the most reverential things of 
woman — who understands better than any man, any poet, what I 
call the metaphysics of love — Coleridge, as you will remember, has 
asserted that the perfection of a woman's character is to be character- 
less. ' Every man,' said he, ' would liice to have an Ophelia or a Des- 
demona for his wife.' No doubt; the sentiment is truly a masculine 
one; and what was their fate.'' What would now be the fate of such 
unresisting and confiding angels? Is this the age of Arcadia? Do 
we live among Paladins and Sir Charles Grandisons? and are our 
weakness, and our innocence, and our ignorance, safeguards — or 
enares? Do we, indeed, find our account in being ' fine by defect, 
and beautifully weak?' No, no; women need, in these times, 
character beyond anything else; the qualities which will enable 
them to endure and resist evil; the self-governed, the cultivated, 
active mind, to protect and to maintain ourselves. How many 
vretched women marry for maintenance! How many wretched 
women sell themselves to dishonor, for bread! and there is small 
dLSercncc, if any, in the infamy and the misery ! How many 
17 
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nnmarried women liye in heart- wearing dependence; if poor, in soli- 
tary penury — loveless, joyless, unendeared; if rich, in aimless piti- 
less trifling! How many, strange to say, marry for the independence 
they dare not otherwise claim! But, the snare-paths open to us, 
the less fear that we should go astray. 

" Surely it is dangerous, it is wicked, in these days, to follow the old 
saw, to bring up women to be ' happy wives and mothers;' that is to 
say, to let all her accomplishments, her sentiments, her views of life, 
take one direction; as if for women there existed only one destiny, 
one hope, one blessing, one object, one passion in existence. Some 
people say it ought to be so, but we know it is not so; we know that 
hundreds, that thousands of women are not happy wives and 
mothers — are never either wives or mothers at all. The cultivation 
of the moral strength and the active energies of a woman's mind, 
together with the intellectual faculties and tastes, will not make a 
woman a less good, less happy wife and mother, and will enable her to 
find content and independence when denied love and happinesy." 

It is gratifying to see ladies of talent attempting to rouse in their 
sex proper appreciation and appropriation of the latent practical 
talents of women. There is not the shadow of a reason that woman 
ghould be pecuniarily dependent upon man. Although in few respects 
like him, she is in all respects naturally his equal. And notwith- 
standing she has been educated for centuries past to not only feel, 
but acknowledge, mental superiority on the part of the "lords of 
creation," there have been, from time to time, bursting forth from 
her sex, intellectual lights like Madams De Stael, De Genlis, Marti- 
neau and Wright, to remind her of her slumbering genius. 

I have not patience to bring forward facts and arguments, nume- 
rous though they are, to prove that woman is mentally and physically 
capable of maintaining herself. It seems to me like a contemptible 
msult to her palpable ability, to directly or indirectly raise the ques- 
tion. " In the reign of Ann of Austria," says a writer, *' French 
women took the lead of political factions; the French princess had a 
regiment, and ladies of the court took rank as marshals in the army. 
Women preached in public, supported controversies, published and 
defended theses, harangued in Latin, and wrote Greek and Hebrew. 
Ladies took degrees in the universities, became doctors of law, and 
filled professorships. About this time works were written in several 
languages, <o prove that women were superior to men." In ancient 
Egypt, women engaged in trade and commerce, and in the early agai 
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*f Greece they were allowed the right of suffrage. What a stigma, 
then, is it, upon the character of this boasted age of enlightenment, 
that thousands of women are driven to the infamous trade of prosti 
tution for a bare livelihood! that many more, who would rather dis 
victims to starvation, than earn their bread in harlotry, struggle year 
ir. and year out with the unrecompensing needle for a mere subsist- 
ence ! 

Much has already been written concerning the poor pay females 
receive in the limited branches of industry which social despotism 
allows them to pursue, and I shall not here dwell on the subject. ] 
will only advise, nay, urge ladies to crowd themselves into all busi- 
ness pursuits for which they are physically qualified, such as retail- 
ing dry goods, jewelry, books, stationery, newspapers, household 
furniture, crockery ware, and groceries, and manufacturing and sell- 
ing cotton and woollen goods, fine shoes, confectionary; and all pro- 
fessions and trades for which they have both physical and mental 
adaptedness, in order that they may become less dependent upon 
their "legal protectors," and be enabled to live lives of "single 
blessedness " rather than unite themselves to disagreeable masses of 
masculine blood and bones, for the mere sake of escaping from pov 
erty and starvation. Remember that, in the eyes of God, respecta- 
ble prostitution, such as marrying for homes and wealth, is no bet- 
ter than that practiced by abandoned women. 

LADIES SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO " POP THE QUESTION." 

What! solicit gentlemen to marry them.? Oertainly !— why not 
Have not ladies preferences which they have a natural right to indi- 
cate as well as gentlemen? Is there any good reason why ladies 
should not have the privilege to choose, as well as refuse? Strange, 
how firmly rooted false notions become by education! Custom is a 
powerful law-maker, but not always a just one. He is particularly 
despotic in his conduct to ladies, and winks at many improprieties 
committed by gentlemen. He only reproves gentlemen when they 
get drunk, commit fornication and adultery, gamble, and do many 
other disgusting and criminal things; but the ladies he condemns and 
heaps with reproaches, whenever they are found guilty of any such 
offences. He opens to man a wide field for industry and the accumu- 
lation of wealth; to woman he gives a " seven-by-nino " room, in 
which she may labor in penury until she can obtain absolution by 
marriaf^e. And then, to crown all, if she wishes to marry the old 
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t) I ant commands her to wait and accept or refuse such offers as may 
be made, while to man he gives the exclusive prerogative of choice! 
True, woman has choice between her suitors, if she have more than 
one, but it is often synonymous with a "choice between two evils," 
while man may select from an hundred or a tliousand. The ladies, 
in justice to themselves and their female posterity, should rebel 
against this despotism as did our revolutionary fathers against Bri- 
tish tyranny in colonial times. Emperors and Kings do not monopo- 
lize despotism; Custom, though not himself a despot, is often des- 
potic, and the ladies are the most patient and uncomplaining victims 
of his tyranny. 




REBELS or THE TEAR 1900 AGAINST OLD KING CUSTOM. 

* How many women," says Dr. Davis, " have washed themselves 
men! Because, simply, that a ridiculous custom deprives women of 
social freedom. * * What wonder that some strong women- 
natures have burst the bonds, and steeled their hearts against the 
shafts of ridicule and derision! How low must be the social state 
which curtails the social liberties of woman! She has no liberties to 
first manifest her preference to some kindred spirit of the opposite 
gender. No, indeed! If a woman should visit a man first, and 
hiform him of her love towards him, the whole community would at 
once conclude that such an one ' is no better than she should be.' " 

Robert Southey, the poet, who would perhaps have laughed at the 
proposition of giving ladies the right to ask the hand of gentlemen in 
marriage, once said that " the risks of marriage are far greater on 
the woman's side; " " twmcn," ho added, " have so little the powet 
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vf choice, that it is not, perhaps, fair to say they are less likely to 
choose well than we are." He further said — "I know of nothing 
which a good and sensible man is so certain to find, if he looks for 
itj as a good wife." I am equally certain that there is nothing which 
a good and sensible woman would so certainly find, ij she were 
allowed to look for it, as a good husband. I deny that "their opin- 
ions concerning men are less accurate than men's opinions of their 
sex," as has been asserted. Neither sex deserve great credit for 
judging of human character, especially before marriage; but ladies, 
as a rule, are gifted with keener perception than gentlemen. The 
female sex would not get cheated oftener in marriage than the male 
sex, if the former enjoj^ed the same prerogative to choose that the 
latter arrogates to itself. " Manage as they may," says Nichols, 
"girls must wait for offers, and be the choice generally of a very 
narrow circle; and there is always a great temptation to accept the 
first, for fear of never having another." While this fact must uni- 
versally be admitted, there is not a single good reason which can be 
urged against giving to ladies the right to manifest their preferences; 
but many may be adduced in favor of allowing them the valuable 
privilege. 

It frequently happens that an aristocratic lady's true counterpart 
is among the ranks of the humble, and while he would not dare to 
approach her with a proposition of marriage, she must not, no mat- 
ter how strong her affection for him, because custom forbids such a 
breach (?) of propriety. Many instances of this kind have come to 
my knowledge. A man in circumstances of affluence feels no deli- 
cacy in proposing to a lady in humble life; but if their circumstances 
are reversed, he fears his aspirations may be treated with scorn if he 
essays to offer her his hand in marriage. He thinks himself the reci- 
pient of great favor if she treats him with politeness and attention, 
and dares not think her conduct towards him is actuated by a desire 
that he should propose marriage. So bold a step on his part might 
forfeit even her friendship, and he chooses rather to remain sure in 
the possession of this latter than to encounter self-mortification and 
her displeasure, possibly, by soliciting her love. She perceives his 
diffidence, and wishes she might, for one moment, avail herself of his 
prerogative. But she hesitates. She, too, may mistake his senti- 
ments; and, if so, and she should propose, what would the neigh- 
bors sa}'; how people would laugh! Months roll on, and she, fail- 
ing to make him understand her real sentiments, bestows her hand 
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on some worthless fop who has more money than brains, and who 
has had the bravery to offer himself because he flourishes in the 
same circle of society that she does. She accepts because she may 
aot have a better ofl'er, and perhaps because he has a sister she loves, 
even if she docs not love him; and therefore she considers the family 
connection a happy one. This is no fancy picture. Every observer 
knows that instances of this kind arc of frequent occurrence. 

Diffidence often prevents gentlemen from proposing when the.ir 
" sweethearts " occupy the same social position with themselves, and 
ladies, under such circumstances, would often "help them out," if 
they felt that they had a right to. L. N. Fowler relates an interest- 
ing example of this kind. A very worthy, honest, diffident man, 
of the city of New York, paid his addresses to a young lady of equal 
worth and virtue, and the acquaintance became so intimate that ne 
spent most of his leisure hours with her, always waited on her to 
and from church, &c., and continued so to do until ^feen years iiad 
elapsed ; by this time the patience of the young woman became 
exhausted, and she resolved on bringing matters to a crisis. So she 
informed her lover, on his next visit, that she was about to leave the 
city. ' Are youi' ' replied he, with surprise. ♦ When are you 
going? ' ' To-morrow.' ' Where are you going? ' • I don't know.' 
' What shall I do? IIow long do you intend to be gone? ' ' I don'* 
Vnow what you will do, neither do I know how long I shall be gone, 
jaid she; ' and now if you want me, say so, and take me; for now 
is your last opportunity.' He took the hint, and arrangements being 
made, they were soon married. After he had tasted the sweets of 
married life, said he—' Wife, why did you not say so before; for we 
might have been married fifteen years ago, as well as now, if you had 
merely said the word. I was ready to marry, and resolved to make 
the proposal again and again; but each time my heart would rise in 
my throat, so that I could not speak." Now, according to social 
etiquette, this lady was guilty of gross impropriety when she said 
to her bashful lover, " If you want me, say so, and take me." She 
would no doubt have ssid the same thing many years previous, had 
not custom forbade it; end she would most undoubtedly have mar- 
I ied some one she loved less before the expiration of the long term of 
courtship, had anothw offered! 

It belongs to Wie.s to work a reform in this matter. They must 
" declare their independence," and sustain each other in assuming a 
prerogative which rightly belongs to them. If a group of ladies ara 
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/iformed, by an amazed biped in broadcloth, that Miss Somebody 
dctually asked Mr. Somebodyelse to marry her, they must not laugh 
and join with him in ridiculing the heroic girl, but unite with ow. 
accord in praising her for her courage, and lash with sarcasm the mas- 
culine gossiper who has heralded the report to them. It is all wrong 
that the gentlemen have a world full of fair ones to select from, while 
ladies can only choose between two, threie, or half a dozen stupid 
admirers, who may offer themselves. There is no weighty reason 
that it should be so, and the female sex is recreant to its own rights 
and hap2)iness, if it does not assume the right to choose and propose. 

CAED TO THE UNMARRIED. 

The author of this work is often applied to personally of by letter 
for advice, by both young ladies and young gentlemen desiring to 
marry or contemplating marriage. One thinks he or she has some 
physical malformation, injury or infirmity which would render such a 
step unadvisable. Another fears the law of mental and physical adap 
tation will be disregarded, followed with conjugal unhappiness, if a 
certain pending courtship should result in marriage, or an actual en- 
gagement be fulfilled, and daguerreotypes or photographs of both par- 
ties, with descriptions of persons and characters, are presented for ray 
decision and advice. Other matters of similar import are frequently" 
laid before me in personal consultations or by letter. As these matters 
require time, and often considerable consideration, and do not belong 
to the ordinary labors of a physician, a fee of $2 will be charged for 
ftll such advice. Advice of this character will, at all times, be cheer- 
(tilly given, if these terms are complied with, and all such consulta- 
tions will be treated with entire confidence. 
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DE. E. B. FOOTE 

Jfay be consulted daily {except Sundays), between the hours of 9 and 4 P. M., 

at his Office and Residence, 

NO. 1130 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 

Between 25th and 26th Streets 
{A few doors above the Fifth Avenue Hotel and nearly opposite the St. James.) 
His Summer Office at Saratoga Springs has been discontinued. 



• No. 1180 Broadway Is very central and conyenient of access. It is within a few yardi 
of the junction of Fifth Avenue with Broadway, anil but a stone's throw from the largest 
and most popular hotel in the city. Besides the magnificent Fifth Avenue Ilotel. there 
nre in the immediate vicinity other hotels, some of which are kept on tlie European plan 
so tliat ample accommodations are obtainable close by, suited to the varied tastes and 
pecuniary resources of all who visit the city for his advice or treatment. 

A general convergence at this point of public conveyances renders the location conveni- 
ent for people residing in or out of the city. The Broadway and Forty-Second Stre«t 
St«a;o», the Broadway and Seventh Avenue Cars and the green Cars from the Grand, 
Houston, and Forty-Second Street Ferries pass the door. The Fifth Avenue Stages pass 
within a few yards of it The Wall Street and Madison Avenue Omnibuses approiich 
within two blocks of it. The Twenty-Third Street Stages, from the west side, turn down 
llroadway but two blocks below. The Sixth Avenue Cars are distant but one block od 
the west side, and it is but a few moments' walk from the Fourth Avenue Cars and the 
Dej.ots of the New Haven Eaiiroad and the Harlem Railroad on the east side. The uppei 
T)epot of the Hudson River Railroad is on Thirty-First Street, and those con\ing by the 
Cars on that road should leave them there. These explicit directions are given for th« 
benefit of those residing in or out of the city who wish to consult the author in person. 
No /e»v>iU be eirptcted in any case for the, firat interview. • 
Invat.ds profening to conB'..U by letter tiro referred to page 238, where a list of questions 
will be found. 

Letters contnininj: no foe luugt have a postajfe staaip encloseil to pvcpay reply. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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When the hand of science and art in its industry excavates from the mines of thought and 
ingenuity ideas and things which, brought to the knowledge of the public, will bless and 
benefit mankind, it becomes the duty of an author while proclaiming the former to an- 
nounce the latter. I therefore append in this chapter advertisements of a few useful medi- 
cal inventions, which may be safely intrusted in inexperienced hands, and recommended no 
less to the non-professional than the professional reader, as harmless and efficient for the 
purposes for which they are advised. 

THE ETE-SHAEPENER. 

The annexed illustration exhibits the character and object of this instrument. I have 
explained in an essay headed Presbyopia or Long-sight, on piige 221, how it is 
that the sight becomes defective as the person advances in life, and it is un- 
necessary to reiterate those remarks in this place. It is simply necessary here 
to remind the reader that the flattening of the eye-ball causes the necessity 
foi- the wearing of spectacles by those who in their younger days could see well 
enough without them, and that consequently any thing which is calculated to 
give sharpness or convexity to the cornea of the eye, will restore the perfect- 
ness of the sight and enable the wearer of glasses to dispense with them. In 
the illustration, a represents a conical cup, which is so placed over the closed 
eye in using it, that the ball of the eye is slightly pressed on its sides ; 6 is an 
aii--chamber connected by an orifice through the neck with the conical cup, 
and c is an dr-tight piston which may be partially withdrawn to increase the 
pressure of the eye-ball within the cup. No pain or discomfort is produced 
by its use, nor can it in any way injure that most perfect natural optical in- 
strument which enables us to see the beautiful things God has strewn in our 
pathway, and the hideous objects and miseries ignorance, superstition and 
Selfishness have thi-ust into the world. Indeed, its use seems to add heallhful- 
ness to the organ, and some who have employed it declare that they have 
cured intlammation in the eye by its application. I will not yet recomuiend 
it for that affection, however, for while I know its virtues for the restoi-atiou 
of the sight. I am '>.ot fully satisfied that it will in all wises cure inflamed eyes. 
If it be valuable for the latter purpose, its curative eftects must result from 
the same cause which those of the lace stocking do in the treatment of vari- 
cose veins of the limb, i. pressure on distended veins. I may say here, that 
the veins of the cornea of the eye and of the surface of the sclerotic or white 
of the eye are so small in health that the red particles of blood are not aduiitted 
17* 
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Exwpt for this wise provision of nature, objects would appear dotted and blurred. Albeit, 
in inflammatory affections of tlie organ, the reins become distended, and the admission of 
the red particles gives the red and flery appearance to it. Now, it is not only possible but 
quite probable that the gentle pressure the eye experiences in the use of the eye-sharpener, 
compresses the distended veins sufficiently to expel these red particles. If so, we can see 
why it has effected ciu-es in cases of this kind. 1 can, at least, assure those who have hem 
compelled to adopt spectacles in order to distinctly see objects near them, and who are also 
laboring under acute or chronic inflammation of the eyes, they need not fear that any 
injurious effects will proceed from the use of the instrument because of the presence of 
Inflammation. 

It is not my intention to consume space with the presentation of certificates commend- 
ing the virtues of the Eye-sharpener, but I beg leave to introduce one from a highly respect- 
able source, as it cannot fail to have weight with professional men, who use their eye.« al 
jonstantly as the laboring man uses his muscles. It Is as follows : 

" To ALL -wnoM IT MAT CONCEEN.— I Daniel Parish, of the city of New Tork, certify that 
my vision had become so far impaired by age or bad habits in using and manipulating them, 
that I could neither read nor wite, nor transact any business that required the agency of 
the eyes without spectacles. So great was the inconvenience, that I was glad to have the 
o))portunity of purchasing and testing upon my eyes, the eye-sharpener manufactured by 
Dr. Foote, and I am rejoiced to be able to say that after the application of it upon my eyes 
for a few minutes each day, for a time, according to directions, my sight was restored, and I 
dispensed entirely with the use of glasses which I always regarded as a necessary nuis- 
ance. And I do further certify that I had been, previous to the use of this instrument, 
occasionally and severly afflicted with inflammation in my eyes, from which I was and am 
entirely relieved by the use of the aforesaid instrument. 

" I cannot lose this opportunity in recommending your instrument, to speak of your extra- 
ordinary skill in the treatment of rheumatism. For the benefit of those who are aflllcted, 
as well as yourself, I must add that my life had been rendered miserable and burdensome 
for years by this torturing disease till I became your patient in 1855, since which time I, 
have been free from the terrible visitor. 

DANIEL PAPvISn, 
Attorney at Law, No. 229 Broadway, N. Y. (late of Fort Lee). 

Profoesional men, however, are not the only ones who will gladly avail themselves of this 
instrument for the restoration of sight. The man in business who is annoyed by the ne- 
cessity of adjusting glasses on his nose to sign a check or change a bank-note, and ladies 
who have preserved to advanced age every beauty of feature and faculty of mind and body, 
except perfectness of vision, will be glad to throw away spectacles and once more look 
through eyes that have the convexity of youth. 

To guard the public against imposition, I will state that all agents authorized to sell theso 
instruments, will have a wTitten certificate from me, bearing my signature. Great care has 
been taken to have the cup possess exactly the right tapering form to produce the proper 
degree of convexity. It is not an instrument which can be made as it should be by one who 
has not studied the science of optics. I make these remarks because impostors have al- 
ready taken advantage of the popularity of an invaluable invention, to manufacture and sell 
imperfect instruments. I have recently ascertained that several hundreds have been sold 
to the unsuspecting public. Persons who will not scruple to invade the right guaranteed 
to an inventor by letters patent, cannot be depended upon to furnish perfect instruments, 
for their motives, by this fact, are shown to be dishonorable and mercenary. 

Price of the Eye-sharpener with full directions, $3. Sent by mail to any part of the United 
Btatcs, postage prepaid on receipt of the pr:e. Arrangements may be eilecteil by leller for 
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snpplying tho»e living out of the XJ. 8., who desire to obtain it. Since the foresroing wag 
put in type, an improvement has been made on the Eye-sharpener. A pamphlet, giving 
full particulars and numerous recommendations, sent by mail free to any one wishing to 
receive it. For author's address, see page 874. 

HICKS' AIE-LNFLATED RUBBER TRUSS PADS. 



For a full description of the nature and value of these excellent pads, those who are aCaict- 
cd with rupture or hernia are referred to the essay on this subject, beginning on page 202. 
I shall say very little in this place except to place on record the certificates of Prot Benj. 
Silliman, of Yale College, and Dr. Valentine Mott, the well known surgeon : 

" I consider the improved truss-pad of Dr. Lucien E. Hicks a very valuable addition to 
the means of protection, in cases to which trusses are applicable. Nothing is so elastic as 
air, with which the pad is filled, and the envelope of rubber in which It is included, fur- 
nishes the best security against its escape. 



Fij. 94. 




THK FKRU^NENT CUKK PAD. 

This cut exhibiU the permaQent care pftd 
with Us atuchment. A full rlevr of the 
face of the same pad is given in page 207. 

In thii illuatration, a ia the naked rubber 
ball for exciting the adhesive inAammation ; 
b, the corrugated cloth for carrying away 
the perspiration ; e, the ledge in which the 
Metallic plate is attached ; the spring re- 
ceiver where the attachment is made to the 
truss. As mentioned in the essay on rup- 
tare and hernia^ this improved pad for eflFect- 
Ing a cure, was invented subsequent to the 
date of Prof. Silliman^s certificate, which 
refers wholly to the relief pad. 



" The ratchet and spring enable the wearer to ad- 
just the degree of pressure exactly to his own particu- 
lar case, while the elasticity of the pad is very fav- 
orable to the closing of the ring through which tho 
bowel is liable to protrude. 

" The holes in the brass plate that covers the pad 
enable one to give it a position to the right or left, 
until by trial the proper inclination is ascertained. 

" By this improved truss, if applied early, before the 
ring is too much enlarged, a cure may be effected, and 
a complete protection may in all cases be attained 

" The elasticity of the hoop must of course be ascer- 
tained by trial, and will be various in different cases. 
When the elasticity is of the proper degree, and the 
hoop is protected by appropriate stuffing imder the 
strap, the truss of Z>r. Hicks becomes a very comfort- 
able appendage, and can be worn without any annoy- 
ance. 

" 77ie precedin(; observation! are the result of a 
critical attention, during the last eighteen mo^it/is, 
to diffe,rent varieties and trials of this truss, and 
are now communicated for the henejit of the inv«n 
tor and ?iis representatives, and iheir patients. 

"B. SILLIMAN • 



The celebrated Surgeon Dr. Mott added his testimony as follows : 

" I think the improved PATENT TRUSS of DR. L. E. HICKS, an excellent Invention. 
The air-pad constitutes its greatest novelty and improvement. 

"VALENTINE MOTT, Profl of Materia Medica and Surgery." 

These pads may be") obtained by mail by those at a distance, at no greater cost than if 
applied for personally at my office. The prices are as follows : One relief pad, three dollars ; 
two relief pads, five dollars; one permanent cure pad, and one relief pad, five dollars; one 
permanent cure pad, and two relief pads, seven dollars. Sent by mail to all parts of the 
United States, postage paid, on the receipt of the price. They can be attiiched without dif- 
ficulty, to any truss, so that any one who already possesses a good spring, has only to ot> 
tain tho pads. 

Persons sending cash orders by mail, will receive the pads promptly, postage prepal I, 
accompanied with all necessary directions for applying them. 
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In all cases desiring to obtain a radical cure, at least a pair of pads will be recessary, on« 
permanent cure pad and one relief pad. After the former has produced the necessary ad- 
hesive inflammation, the relief pad should be put on, and worn until the i)arts become 
strong and healthy. Those having incurable hernia, will find no pad equal to the relief pad 
for comfort and durability. 

Trusses with necessary pads complete, will be furnished in my office or by express for $15, 
except in cases of double rupture or hernia. A truss with all the necessary pads for the lat- 
ter,is$25. In orderingby mail, measurements must be given. If there be but one rupture or 
hernia, the measui'e must be made from the tumor in an opposite direction across the bowels, 
and around the hip on the opposite side from the tumor to the back-bone. This will bo 
better understood when I inform the reader that the spring I furnish, does not go from tho 
tumor around to the back on the same side on which the tumor protrudes, but comes from 
tho back around the side opposite the tumor. In cases of double rupture or hernia. I must 
have the measurement around the body by placing the end of a piece of tape or tape-meas- 
ure at the lowest extremity of the abdomen and passing it around the hips and body to 
the starting place. 

Orders, whether for pads alone, or for a truss, must invariably be accompanied with th» 
money according to the prices stated in the foregoing. 

To THE CITIZEK8 OF Niw ToRK AND TiciNnT. — All of you who «ro 'afflicted with 
rupture or hernia are urgently requested to examine every variety of truss pads, and 
other appliances for the relief and cure of these difficulties within your knowledge, before 
examining these ; for the rubber air pads which I otfer challenge comparison, and only an 
examination of them is necessary to convince every one, that nothing has yet heen ditscaV' 
ered which can in any degree equal them. 

Such is the verdict of all my i)rofessional acquaintances, of every surgeon to whom I have 
shown them, and of every patient who has worn them. 

It is not expected that truss establishments will adopt these pads In their trade. They 
are altogether too dm-able. It is not for the interest of those who are wholly engaged in 
that department of trade and depending exclusively on it, to furnish goods which can hardly 
wear out. The inventor has intrusted their exclusive manufacture in my hands, and very 
likely those who need them will be unable to obtain them from any other source. I shall 
be glad to supply truss houses with them at prices that will allow first-rate profits to 
dealers, if they are willing to supply something which will either cure the patient or last 
him nearly his lifetime. My address will be found on page 374. 

PBEVENTIONS. 

If any apology is needed for the introduction in this chapter of safe and harmless mean* 
for the prevention of conception, it will be found in an essay commencing on page 365. In 
that essay reasons are given, which must be satisfactory to every rational mind, and I shall 
therefore proceed at once with the matter properly coming under this head. 

Firstly, I will speak of the " Membrantous Envelope."" This is an improvement on the 
ordinary French Male Safe or Condum , and, like it, entirely envelops the penis. Unlik? 
tho '^Safe,'' however, it is a pood conductor of magnetism or electricity, and permits the 
free and unobstructed iufiux and efllux of individual electricity in the act of coition— also tho 
combined action of the alkalies and acids. The Condum or Safe is manuHicturcd from the 
intestines of sheep, hogs, etc., and is more or less (lermeated with oleaginous or fatty mat- 
ter, which is a non-conductor of electricity, and consequently a non-conductor of the mag- 
netism of the sexes. Th.'n, too, it is quite too thick to render its use agreeable. The 
Membraneous Envelope is prepared from the bladder of a fish caught in the Rhine. It is 
riexil le, wjd Silky in U>xture, and a perfect conductor of eWetrioity and niagneUsm, being 
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entirely free from fatty matter. In consequence of these peculiarities, and its extreme 
thinness, its use does not in the least interfere with the pleasure of the act, while its sus- 
ceptibility to electrical influences renders its use entirely harmless. It is also more reli- 
able because stronger. This fact would seem almost incredible when I say that it takes 
nearly two dozen of the " Memhraneoua Envelope^'' to weigh half an ounce, tlie average 
weight of each being only about ten grains I But, notwithstanding their extreme fineness 
of texture, it would require quite as much force to break one of them as would be necessary 
to abrade the mucous membrane of the glans penis. There is not the least danger of their 
breaking, and in this respect they are vastly superior to the article they so much resemble. 
In cases of ulceration of the womb, leucon hooa, or any other venereal disease, the use of the 
Membraneous Envelope is of the greatest utility, because, while it is a sure preventive of 
conception, it also prevents either party from contracting disease. It is of course impossi- 
ble for the male to contract a disease from the female or a female to contract disease from 
a male when it Is used, and this is a decided recommendation for it when it is remembered 
Low commonly even married ladiei are diseased in those organs, and how often, too, virtu- 
ous ladies are physically contaminated by vicious husbands. Many married men are pro- 
verbially jironiiscuous, and do not attempt to hide their habits from their vdvcs; and such 
persons, particularly, ought for humanity's sake to employ the Membraneous Envelopo 
when having sexual connection with their wves — and the latter could not be blamed for 
rigidly insisting upon it. The Membraneous Envelope can be sent by mail wltn ordinary 
letter postage, and \rill be supplied by the author at five dollars per dozen, or three dollars 
per half doz. A sample will be sent for one dollar if wished. 

Secondly, " The Apex Envelope.'''' This is certainly an ingenious contrivance, just large 
enough to cover the glans penis without enveloping the whole organ. It Is composed of 
rubber of a delicate texture, not thicker than the cuticle itself, and so shaped and bounded 
at tha open end with an India-rubber ring, that when adjusted to the glans, it adheres 
BO closely as to appear almost like a part of the organ itself. 

It is entirely a new thing as well as the "Membraneous Envelope," and is preferred by 
many. It however has this objection : rubber is a non-conductor of electricity, and also 
impervious to the action of either the alkali or acid. Inasmuch as the Apex Envelope does 
not cover the whole penis, however, it does not prevent the interchango of the individual 
electricity, but it does prevent the generation of chemical electricity in the copulative act. 
Herein it is defective. There can be no question as to its safety, if properly adjusted. 

This article can be enclosed in a letter with ordinary postage, and will be supplied by 
the author at three dollars per doz., or two dollars per half dozen. Sample one dollar. The 
foregoing are used by the male. The following means may be resorted to by the female. 

Thirdly, The Electro- Magnetic Preventive Machine. This is a discovery of my own, 
and was suggested to my mind by the fact that barrenness often exists when the husband 
or wife exceeds the other in physical vigor. The vulgar remark in such cases is that '■'■he 
is too passionate for her " or that '^sheistoo passionate for him.'''' The philosophy of 
this is, there is too great a disparity between their electrical conditions, in consequence 
of which the womb is too greatly eacited electrically to retain the seed of the male. I 
have therefore taken advantage of this physiological discovery to furnish sure and hai m- 
loss means for the prevention of conception. This method has stood the test for over eight 
years, during which time it has never failed except in one instance, and then it was clearly 
the fault of the one applying it. • 

There are always some stupid people in the world who cannot understand the simplest 
directions, and it is only a wonder that this discovery has not fallen into the hands of more 
of that sort of people. But happily it has received the highest commendations from all 
who have applied it except in the instance named. Full and unrestrained intercourse m.iy 
be indu'gcd in, and there are no painful slwcks or injur ious results attending it/t use. 
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No lady need he aTraid of It because It Is a magnetic machine. Its application Is not in 
the least disagreeable. The price of the machine, with all the necessary appliancc^ is 
twenty dollars. The exp«nsivenes3 of this means of prevention, is the onlif objection that 
can be urged against it, and almost every married man, sooner or later expends thrco 
times as much as the cost of an Klcctro-Magnetic Preventive Machine, for the concoctlcns 
of quacks, such as " prevention pills," injections, Ac, and has nothing to show for his out- 
lay in the end. The instrument, unless badly used, is worth nearly as much at the end of 
five years as the purchaser pays for it, and it may often be resorted to with decided advan- 
tage in disease. Every family would do well to possess one for therapeutic purposes. 
Therefore, no one, in buying an Electro-Magnetic Preventive Machine, Is throwing away 
his money for something of no intrinsic value, as it is worth, and wUl sell again for all that 
is paid for it This I send by express to any part of the United States and Canadas on re- 
ceipt of the price by mail or otherwise ; or it can be obtained on personal application at 
my office. 

Fourthly, and lastly, The JVomb Veil. This consists of an India-rubber contrivanca 
which the female easily adjusts in the vagina be/ore copulation, and which spreads a thin 
tissue of rubber before the mouth of the womb so as to prevent the seminal aura from 
entering. It Is an ingenious invention, and a patent has been applied for. This prevention 
possesses the following qualities : Conception cannot possibly take place when it is used. 
The full enjoyment of the conjugal embrace can be indulged in during coition. The hus- 
band would hardly be likely to know that it was being used, unless told by the wife. Its 
application is easy and accomplished in a moment, without the aid of a light It places 
conception entirely under the control of the wife, to whom it naturally belongs ; for it is 
for her to say at what time and under what circumstances, she will become the mother, 
»Tid the moral, religious, and physical instructress of offspring. It is durable, and will 
last a great many years. Science, it seems to me, can hardly give a more complete con- 
trivance than this for the prevention of conception. The Electro-Magnetic Preventive 
Machine is intrinsically more valuable because it can be employed for other purposes. But 
for this specific purpose nothing yet discovered can equal it for simplicity and utility. 
When seen, it speaks for itself, to any one conversant with the anatomy of the female or- 
gans. Physicians who examine it, at once pronounce it "just the thing." Nor can I see 
that any harm can arise from its use. It permits the free and unobstructed interchange of 
individual electricity and the union of alkalies and acids, and, in fact, obstructs no function 
in copulation, except the reproductive. Since its invention I have introduced it quite ex- 
tensively, and to all it appears to give the highest satisfaction. The Womb Veil, with its 
necessary appendages, can be obtained by mail or on personal application at my office. 
Price six dollars. Sent closely sealed to any part of the United States, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

I have now introduce^! to my readers the only reliable means yet discovered for the pre- 
vention of conception. There arc various other contrivances and theories put forth, hni 
after a careful examination of them, I feel constrained to say that I cannot conscientiously 
introduce them or recommend them here. They are either unreliable, injurious, or aD»<r- 
lutely dangerous. I have endeavored in this essay to avoid every thing charlatanish, and 
to recommend only such means as I feel convinced are worthy the attention of married 
people. Those who wish to order of me any of the means I have referred to will find my 
address on page 374. All orders must be accompanied with the cash to receive attention. 

I would say to the reader, by way of caution, that I have not, nor shall I, have agents for 
the introduction of the foregoing articles. It would be an easy thing for unprincipled per- 
sons to impose imperfect and unreliable Imitations on those who are not familiar with such 
things, and consequently those of my readers who want them, will do better to send their 
o.ders directly tome. All consultations, whether in person or by letter, with regard to thvaa 
nutters, will bo treated with the strictest conlidenco. 
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BCEOTAL 8UPP0ETEE. 

This consists of a nice elastic sack or bag with suitable appendages to sustain the scr> 
turn or pouch containing the testicles of the male. It should be worn by all persons affect- 
ed with varicocele, and it is a very comfortable article for all gentlemen to wear during 
very warm weather when the scrotum is apt to be relaxed. Young men who have weak- 
ened their procreative organs by masturbation, will also find its use not only comfortable 
but almost indispensable to assist in the restoration of the vigor and strength of the parts. It 
can be washed as often as desired, and is very durable. Price $.3. Sent by mail, postage jire- 
paid to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. (For my addiess 
Bce page 374.) 

FEMALE SYRINGE. 

There are any number of styles of syringes for the use of females. Some are made of 
glass ; others of Britannia, hard rubber, etc. But those manufactured from vulcanized rub 
ber are altogether the most efficient instruments. Then, there are various qualities of these, 
the best of which, is the " Double Valve Syringe" represented on page 175. This instru- 
ment will throw a volume of water or other fluid with great force, so as to penetrate every 
part of the vaginal cavity, and it may be used for years without losing its elasticity, while 
others are apt to become rigid and hard after a few months' use. No one good habit con- 
duces more to the health of the female than that of occasionally syringing the vagina, and 
keeping thereby the organs of procreation cleanly and free from corrosive or acrimonious 
secretions. As this matter has been fully treated upon in the essay entitled " Chronic Dis- 
eases of the Female Organs of Procreation," beginning on page 165, it is not necessary for 
me to give space to the subject here. Suflice it to say, ladies wishing to possess themselves 
of an excellent article of this kind, can be supplied confidentially on application to me in 
person or by letter. Price $3. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. (For my address see page 374.) 

PILE C0MPEES8EK. 

This very useful instrument Is difficult to describe, so that the reader would catch a cor 
rect idea of its construction, nor could a picture of it be made to illustrate its shape and 
use unless so immodestly complete as to represent it adjusted to a person. It is a comfort- 
able little harness with an oblong oval ball so fastened on a spring as to give a gentle and 
supporting pressure to the anus. It is an exceedingly comfortable and in no way disagreeable 
contrivance to wear in all cases of external piles, and particularly those of a varicose nature. 
For falling of the rectum also, it is a valuable invention (see page 145). This instrument 
will be sent by express on receipt of $10. 

SHOULDER BRACES. 

The use of these Is only advisable when a person has actually acquired a stooping posture, 
or when necessary to aid in curing spinal curvature. They should by no means be de- 
j)ended upon to the exclusion of other treatment in the latter case. I have the best articles 
manufactured for both sexes. Price $8. Sent by express on receipt of th<5 price. Those 
livin" at a distance who order by mail, must send the measure of the waist and also around 
the shoulders. To obtain acorect measurement of the latter, the arms should drop directly 
down while a friend passes the measure around the upper part of the body an inch below 
the shoulders. (For my address see page 374.) 
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MAGNETIC CEOUP TIPPET. 




This is a snrc and harmless preventive against attacks of croup. It consists of a slniplo 
case of merino, flUeU with a resinous compound negatively electrified. Tied .about the 

neck of a child at night it will, in all 
cases, keep olf that terrible disease 
which hurries so many dearly loved 
little ones into inliint graves. Its efli- 
mcy has been thoroughly tested, not 
on)y in my own family but by friends 
and patients who have children. It 
matters not how severe a cold a child 
may have taken, by tying the tippet 
about its neck, the parent may retire 
to rest with a feeling of perfect secu- 
rity. 

Every child, whether It has been 
threatened witn this distemper or not, 
should wear it nightly from the begin- 
ning of cold weather till spring, for no 
mother can tell when the insidious dis- 
ease may make its unexpected attack. 
The tippet can be safely left oflf every 
morning so that the child need not be 
encumbered with it during the day. 
Nor is it an uncomfortable appendage 
MAGNETIC CROUI--T1KPET. at night. Children are invariably pleas- 

ed with it, and will not allow their mothers to forget to put it on. 

Parents who are accustomed to being aroused at night time by the startling croup cough 
will be glad to avail tliemsel vcs of this excellent preventive, to save themselves from such 
annoyance and anxiety, and their children from the perils of the disease. Price two dol- 
lars. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to all parts of the United States on receipt of the 
price. They are manufactured only by myself, and if any are offered be.iring some other 
person's name as manufacturer or inventor, they may be regarded as imitations of uncertain 
efficacy, (For my address see page 374.) 

DE. FOOTE'S MAGNETIC ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 

Every family has its favorite cathartic and anti-bilious medicine of some kind. The effects 
of b.id habits in living and the inBuonces of some climates, seem to render some sucn 
family medicine necessary. With many the blue pill is the household poison. The only 
active property of this mediciue is mercury, and if Ilaller and other good medical author- 
ity can be relied upon, the small quantity of mercury contained in each pill taken remains 
in the system, so that every dose add ,othe stock carried about by the patient, till finally 
the poisonous mineral attacks some rve or muscle, and doubles up its victim with neu- 
ralgia or rheumatism. 

A larger class, nowever, are patn-iis of patent-medicine makers, who. by combining some 
drugs of a drastic or relaxing nature, manufacture pi-lls which are pretty sure to at 
.east move the bowels within a few hours after the dose is taken. While the system is 
»veiloaded with minerals by the use of these popular panaceas, they almost invariably prc- 
iispose the bowels to constipation, so that thi-ir continued use is necessary to keep up the 
Clion of the b')Wi ls 
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To supply something which does not possess the poisonous property of the bine pill, noi 
the constipating property of tlie pill offered by patent-medicine venders, I have concluded 
to recommend in this chapter my Magnetic Anti-Bilious Pill, a medicine I have success- 
fully employed in bilious ailVciions in my practice for the past ten years. Although it 
does not contiln one particle of mercury or other mineral, its contact with the gastric 
juices of the stomach generates just the nervous stimuli required to give activity to the 
liver; and inasmuch as it operates by supplying the bowels with the necessary quantity 
of bile to lubricate the intestinal canal and dissolve the hardened feces, no reaction takes 
place, and consrquently no constipation follows. Then too. Inasmuch as its active proper- 
ties are the result of its electrical action on coming in contact with the acidiferous secretions 
of the stomacli, it is equally beneficial for all temperaments, a virtue which it is safe to say 
no other purely vegetable pill possesses. Its merits may be briefly summed up as follows : 
1st. It cont.ains not a particle of mineral of any description ; 2d. It is active, inasmuch as 
only one is usually required at a dose ; 3d. It acts thoroughly, but mildly, without in the 
least griping the bowels; 4th. A constipating reaction does not follow its employment; 5th. 
It may be considered as almost a specific for headache; 6th. It is the cheapest pill that can 
be adopted as a family medicine. This last named claim is not only sustained by the fact 
that its effects are more permanent than those of other anti-bilious medicines, but by the 
additional one that a single pill usually suffices for a dose. Each box contains the number 
of pills usually expected in a box (26), and the price is the same that is commonly charged 
for a boi of pills (35 cents). 

Although my Magnetic Anti-Bilious Pills have never been advertised in any way till 
introduced here, I receive orders for them almost daily from all parts of the United States, 
the persons sending for them having been recommended to do so by former patients of 
mine, who ascertaiued their good qualities while under my treatment. I should have put 
them before the jjublic long ago, except for a disinclination to ai)pear in the charlatanish 
arena with a swarm of patent medicine-venders, and I shall now hardly venture beyond 
the pages of this work in giving publicity to their merits. I record them in this chupter 
among the other good things I shall be willing to furnish to only those who want them. 
They may be advantageously employed in torpor of the liver, costiveness, indigestion, 
bad breath, sallowness. jaundice, and headache. Price 85 cents per bos, sent by mail, post- 
age prejiaid to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. Supplied by the 
quantity at $3.50 per doz..and sent by express at the expense of the one who orders, (i'or 
my address see page 3T4.) 

DPv. FOOTE'S MAGNETIC OINTMENT 

But very few embrocations in the form of salves, ointments, and liniments, are fit to bo 
used, for the reason that they are generally composed of anodynous ingredients only cal- 
cuLated to lull the pain, while the disease causing it goes on progressively till the soothing 
power of the embrocation is exhausted, when the pain recommences with redoubled s-jver- 
ity. My magnetic ointment differs from the various preparations of the d.iy made foi ex- 
ternal use in this respect — it diverts to the spot ichere it is applied, the healiiig magnetic 
forces of the system. This it does without producing any soreness of the skin, althongh it not 
unfrequently imparts a temjjorary redness to it. In cases wherein the blood is very im 
pure, it may occasionally draw the impurities to the surface in the form of an eruption, but it 
is not in any sense a counter-irritant. Nor does it put to sleep the voice of inflammation 
(pain) while the inflammation itself secures a firmer hold on the part affected. It may be em- 
ployed Mith the most successful results in all recent cases of rheumatism, and in advanced 
stages of this painful disca.'^e if aided with proper internal medication. For recent inflam- 
mations in any jxirt of the system, sore eyes, scalds, burns, bruises, cuts, spn.ins, broken 
brcastSj etc, it'may be regarded as an infallible speciflc The relief is almost instantoneoufc 
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Wlien the throat is gore It may be applied to the outside with extraordinary bencflt. It» 
application to the stomach and bowels of infauts and children, will give instant relief in 
cases of worms, colic, cram plugs, etc. Its application to the throat and upper part of th« 
chest is excellent in cases of croup. Every mother should have a pot of it in the house, 
inasmuch aa it may be employed, externally, for many of the painful Ills of children, 
thereby 6a\lug the administration of internal medicines, which are usually too freely given. 

Like my magnetic anti-bilious pills, my magnetic ointment has only been used In the 
C&milies of my patients and their friends and acquaintances, as I have never advertised it. 
But its rai-e merits have carried it into m.iny an household, thro'^gh the recommendation* 
of those who had accidentally learned of its excellent <4ualitieB, and, at this moment, tliero 
are himdreds of families in all parts of the United States who think they can hardly keep 
house without it. In a large family, seldoHi a day passes that it may not be advantage- 
ously employed, while in every household, whether its jnmates are numerous or few, its 
presence and use will save many doctor's bills and a greal deal of pain and distress. Price 
$1 per pot, each pot containing eight ounces. Small sample bottles 25 cts. each. Bent by 
express on receipt of the price. In purchasing, if not ordered directly of me, see that my 
name is on the label, as there are any number of preparations bearing the name of magnetic 
ointment which possess no magnetic properties at all. For the information of those who 
Bensibly abjure the use of all mineral preparations, I will add, that my magnetic ointment 
does not contain a particle of any mineral substance. 

CONCLUDLNG EEMAEKB. 

In concluding this chapter of useful mechanical and electrical remedies and preventions, 
I will say that any of my readers residing in city or country, wishing for any thing of a 
medical or surgical nature not named herein, may apply to me for it Ladies, particularly, 
would rather apply to a physician for mechanical remedies, etc, than to call at public places 
for them. All letters, or personal consultation concerning any thing of the kind, will, in all 
eases, be treated with perfect confidence. In country places it is often difficult to obtain 
some things which are easily found in a large city like New York. As I employ in their 
several departments, persons possessing medical and anatomical attainments, I can occa- 
sionally detach one or more of them from their regular duties to look after the wants of my 
correspondents. Tersons addressing me by mail will please, in all calea, enclose a letter- 
sLimp to prepay the postage on my reply. This proposition being made for the beneiit of 
my readers entirely, the omission of a stamp for the prepayment of my answer will excus* 
me from making any reply whatever. 
For my address sec page 874. 



CHAPTER IL 
Evidences of the Author's Skill and Success. 

It looks not a little charlatanish to "blow your own horn," or to hold your horn while 
•omebody else blows it. But having promised in my preface that I should not nurse my 
modesty while medical imposters are sounding their trumpets at every street comer, I 
Bhall offer no apology here for introducing a few words for the encouragement of hopeless 
and despairing invalids who may not have heard of the success attending my original sys- 
tem of practice. Although I have successfully treated patients in all the states and terri- 
tories of the North 'American Continent, this volume may penetrate many a cottage and 
palatial mansion, whose inmates have heard of every kind of sense except medical com- 
mon sense applied to the treatment of disease. Such persons may be interested to know 
the success of such a system of medicine. Inasmuch as I have at hand a certiflcato 
from a physician who has been my patient, and who speaks of what he saw and read in my 
office while under my treatment, I shall be saved the necessity of occupying space here 
with testimonials : the one following will suffice, and those who desire more will be fur- 
nished with a pamphlet full of them on application in person or by letter. 

A EEMAEKABLE CASE OF PHYSICAL AND NERVOUS PROSTEATION. 

A IIlOmY lUTEEESXrWO AND CHARACTERISTIC LeTTKR FROM M. HaBDIN ANDEKWS, M. D , 

Late Professor of Mental Philosophy, Medical Jurigprvdmct, Toxicology, PvbUc Hy 

giene, &c., in Penn Medical University, Philadelphia. 
Edward B. Footk, M. D., 

" My Bear Doctor : — Having returned to Philadelphia — after an absence of four months, 
to avail myself of your peculiar and remarkable skill as an electrical therapeutist in all 
forms of Chronic diseases — I cannot refrain from making a voluntary offering of my grati- 
tude CO you for your scientific instrumentality in restoring me to excellent health and spirits, 
after many months of nervous and physical prostration before placing myself under your 
medical charge. 

" You are well aware of my own peculiar eccentricities, habits, idiosyncrasies, etc., as a re- 
sult of inherent proclivities, and a life of twenty-flve years given to literary, scientific and 
medical pursuits. You know how I have toiled in the editorial treadmill, and have appre- 
ciated, in some degree, the arduous and responsible labors I was in duty compelled to per- 
form, while occupying a very important Professor's Chair, among the faculty of a leading 
and prosperous Medical University in the City of Philadelphia. Thus, sadly broken down 
in physical and mental powers, I was finally compelled, in duty to myself and little family, 
to seek the means of vital recuperation of my general organism. ' Physician, heal thyself,' 
is an old saying, but how few, even among the most learned and experienced as practi- 
tioners, ever '■know themselvei' sufficiently well to employ the medicaments which will 
insure a 'sound mind in a sound body.' Hence, I was constrained to resign my post as 
chief editor of a leading journal in Pniladelphia, and also my Chair in the Medical Institu 
tion, with a view to do something, if possible, for the restoration of my greatly dilapidated 
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health. My first impulse was to try the water treatment ; and, accordinirly, I " 
city of New York, and sought admittance as a patient into a Hydropathic cstnb is ii" 
ef much ronowu. not only in that metropolis but throughout the land. ^"^^^'7 '"j^^"^ 
incognito, or rather, giving the principal physician no intimation that I was a mcdic.i man 
myself, I asked advice and treatment. I was frankly informed that my life was ar y 
toorih saving— that the water treatment might do me S07)ie good, but that I shou no 
expect to live three weeks from that period. I thanked the doctor for his rather discour- 
aging remarks, but instantly concluded that if I wore so soon to make my e.xit from terrestrial 
scenes, I would tiike my chances in a natural way, and not hurry myself off by any frigid, 
iw, or cold water treatment, or any parboiling manipulations of said Hydropathic Insti- 
tution. What had I now to do, but to lie down and die t I scarcely felt, however, that 
nni time was so soon to come ; and therefore looked about for some other chance to secure 
a further tenure on existence. 

" Through a friend, I accidently heard of yourself, my dear doctor. I knew you wh'ile yet 
quite a youth, and having appreciated your native ability and sterling intellectual qualities, 
I was rejoiced to find that you had turned yourself to medical pursuits, and had graduated 
with the highest honors in one of the first medical schools of America. 1 at once instinc- 
tively sought your medical parlors in Broadway, New York, and was greeted by you in the 
most cordial and affectionate manner— almost as a son should greet a venerated and long 
absent father. ************** 
-"Through your very kind and generous solicitude I was prevailed upon to place myself 
under your medical charge. When I came to you I was so much emaciated in flesh that I 
scarcely weighed a hundred pounds! I believed that I was rapidly wasting away from 
pulmonary disorder — stated to you distinctly that my lungs were hepatized, and that there 
were also some organic difficulties of the heart. You ridiculed both suppositions, and said 
that I labored under Hepatitis — that the ulcerations of the liver had already eaten through 
the dia[ihragm, and were devouring the bronchial tubes, or at least discharging their tuber- 
culous or cancerous matter through those apertures and throat. 1 accepted your diag- 
nosis as a very correct and rational one, and commenced a course of your electrical medi- 
cines, including the applications from the beautiful and safe electrical apiiaratus, as invented 
by yourself. In three weeks I began to gain strength and flesh, and before the flrst couise 
of two months was exhausted, found myself weighing 118 pounds, a gain of full twenty 
pounds in the period of eight weeks. Not only did I gain in muscular structure, but the 
nervous tissues were most signally improved and exalted, thus confirming the doctrine of 
the ablest magnopathists, fhaX electricity is "LIFE;" and that electricity, whether known 
as magnetism, galvanism, or what-not, is really identical with the nervous influence of 
the animal economy. At any rate, thanks to the recuperative efficacy of your very pleas- 
ant electrical medicines — your soothing electrical applications to my physical frame (a 

mere skeleton at best, like to an effigy of bones strung on wires, as found in the museums and 
anatomical theaters of the medical schools) — and your dietetic and hygienic rules I was 
finally brought out of the depth of most helpless affliction to a decree of comfort and 
health, almost equal to the palmiest I ever enjoyed in a life of half a century of years. 
Indeed, I now feel that I am a " mere boy again' — full of gayety, animation and strength, 
calculated to serve me for at least a score of years longer, or until I shall reach the bibli- 
cal age of threescore and ten. 

" And, dear doctor, in very many interviews with you, you were kind enough to initiate 
me into some of the secrets of your wonderful success in the curative treatment of every 
form of chronic disease. Tou have kindly shown me Utters from paiienU in evry State 
in tfie Union, ahounding in the heartiest expressions of gratitude to ymt,,for ymir in,- 
ttrumeniality in achieving their salvation from death and the graver— rnnny ca^es in- 
deed, of cure, seeming fairly allied to the miraculous. 

"I have seen also your office thronged with patients— not from the lowly and ignorant but 
from 'io most wealthy, influential and respectable classes, al,' jf whom you received wi'tJi 
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Janate dignity and courtesy, and diagnosed their disorders without asking of them the 
elij;htest question, with such woudorful accuracy, that many of your patients were con- 
Btrained to exclaim that you had read their characters and complaints, most thoroughly 
•nd satisfactorily, not only to themselves, but accompanying friends. 

Some few, albeit, would occasionally dissent from your views of electrical medication, 
and doubt the possibility of imparting electricity or electrical influences to any medical 
compounds ; but you had the power to convince them of the fact, and to prove that aU 
medicines, and even food and drinks, acted eZeci/-i«rt/Zy upon the animal economy, either to 
exult the nervous, or electrical, or vital action, when depreised, or to depress it when too 
highly exalted or stimulated, as in cases of high fevers, inllainmations, ic. 

" In short, yoar masterly book of '• Medical Cojimon Sense," explains this phenomenon 
of nature in a very lucid and satisfactory manner. 

"Doubtless the day is at hand when the whole *■ science of medicine will be written on a 
single page"'— when mankind will understand that the grand secret of life consists in 
maintaining the equilibriurn of the nertom or electrical forces of the organism, whether 
of the animal, vegetable, or any other kingdom of material substances. 

« * * « 

" Tours very truly, M. Hakdin Andeews, M. D." 



THE AUTHOR'S PHBENOLOGICAL CHAET. 

The sick man looking about him for a physician who possesses some natural adaptation 
to his profession, may not be uninterested with a perusal of the Phrenological Chart of the 
•uthor. I am aware that many do not believe in phrenology, and with such persons, ot 
course, the language of the "bumps" will have little weight; but probably a majority of 
my readers do accept it as a science, and those who do, if they are invalids, will be pleased 
before employing a stranger to know what the skillful phrenological examiner says of him. 

In perusing any work, the curiosity of an interested reader usually suggests two ques- 
tions : — Isl. " What sort of a looking man is the author?" 2d- " What is the real character 
of the man ?" To answer the first mentitl interrogatory, it is customary to give as a 
frontispiece, the picture of the author. I shall not only adopt this custom, but shah »,lso 
avail myself of the science of phrenology to give my readers a knowledge of my character, 
knowing that those who are sick cannot well confide in the advice of a physician whoso 
character ia unknown to them. A man's public reputation may be one thing, and his pri- 
vate character quite another; phrenology only can impartially disclose the latter. It was 
therefore for the satisfaction of my invalid readers who believe in the science that I enter- 
ed the phrenological examining rooms of Messrs. Fowler and Wells, in this city, and sub- 
iected my cranium to the manipulations of a noted phrenologist. A disclosure of my 
name and profession was withheld till after the examination had been made and th« 
chart written out — (at that time I was a stranger to them.) The following is the chart as 
given, without addition, subtraction or amendment : — 

" Tour temperament is fine and rather wiry. Tou have a very active and excitable 
constitution, still you have the elements of toughness and smartness. If you were to de- 
vote yourself to physical labors and undertakings, such as the soldier or the navigator, or 
the tourist and explorer put forth, you would become very enduring ; you have that ele- 
ment in your constitution. If you were to settle yourself down in a city, and devote your- 
self to a profession or to business, you would be liable to become too nervous, and to live 
too much on your brain and nervous system, and too little through the vital and muscular 
development Tour brain is very active and your mind very sharp, as if your life had 
been one of C3ntal activity. Tour brain is large for the weight and size of your body, and 
when your mind is wrought up to its highest notch, it exhausts vitality faster than you can 
manufacture it, and you are consequently liable to break down from dyspepsia or soino- 
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thing akin to it. Tou should s'cep eight or nine honrs in the twenty-foar, nnd should rofra n 
from the nse of whateycr is irritating to the nervous system, In the way of diet, habits of all 
kinds, such as smoking, using condiments or associating in business with nervous, fretful 
men whose society and manners chafe, and annoy, and exasperate yon. 

" You could be a good lawyer, and would make a flrst-rate scholastic physiologist, pathol- 
ogist and chemist, and do well as a lecturer on those subjects You would tucceed wel 
<M a practicing phyHcian, and at tuch would excel in reading di»eate and under 
ttanding a case in point. 

" You remember every thing that you learn, especially if it comes to you from practice 
experiment. If a lawyer, you would retain all the cases that had ever passed in revicw_ 
either by reading or pr.ictice, and whenever you wanted to recall one, a similar case would 
evoke it, so that you could turn to book and page. Your mind is remarkably sharp in its 
individuality. Yon perceive the point, not only the salient, but the more obtuse and 
nice distinctions. You remember forms, configuration, magnitude, distance, perpendicu- 
lar, angles, relative position ; have excellent geographical and topographical memory. 
You would excel as a traveler, either in navigating a ship, or as a surveyor in running 
lines. You would do well as a civil engineer. You never get lost; you have in mind the 
distance, direction and bearing of place. You remember historical events with great dis- 
tinctness, and are apt to be rather prolix in your description of a subject. You introduce 
too many facts. Few men possess the power of making a subject so clear. You ana- 
lyze very sharply, and in debate you fortify your position by citing similar cases, and by 
facts. You would make a good editor, not of a scientific magazine merely, bnt of a daily 
journal, which often requires that a man write a column of compact historical matter after 
the world is asleep, to appear the next morning. In such a case you could draw upon your 
former knowledge, and would rarely be found at fault; at least the memory of other men 
would rarely enable them to criticise you. As a lawyer, teacher, merchant, politician, 
jrour statements would be accepted as true, as most people have less memory than you, 
and would therefore regard your statements as the end of the law in the case. Yon are 
generally well posted up in statistics, and in every thing that relates to your experience, or 
to the sphere within which your life and labor lie. 

"Your Language is rather large, and if you had devoted yourself to the study of lan- 
guages, you would have excelled. 

"You have the Burritt form of head rather than the Baconic, and your mind is we!! cal 
culated to take into account the various subjects and living facts of life, and to appropriate 
them and use them on the instant. Yours is not the meditative as much as it is the know- 
ing and practical kind. You can make a good speech extemporaneously. You like time 
for preparation, but ought to speak from skeleton notes only, unless the.subject be one that 
requires statistical research, and hard, dry logic. If you were a judge, and could have a 
month to prepare an opinion, it would do for you to write it, but in ordinary cases you 
can do best to trust to your inspirations, and to your readiness of talent 

" You are not wanting in mechanical ingenuity. In the desire for property yon have 
a sense of value, and would financier with considerable success. You would make an ex- 
cellent cashier or toller in a bank ; you would make a good critic of bank-notes, and would 
rarely be deceived. 

"You are a man of spirit, energy, and executive thoroughness; you are high in your 
temper, and strong in your will. You h.ive sharp courage, and when exasperated, you 
stand right up to your position bravely; you have physical as well as moral courage ;' you 
arc proud-spirited, ambitious to excel, and more proud than vain; you are warm in'your 
8oci.il attach ments— rather a strong party man ; you love your friends and work for them • 
you love life for its own sake; you are not extra cautious, not very sly; you are hardly 
prudent enough ; you trust more to your practical talents and energy for success, than yo« 
do to luck or to Providence. 

•Tour Hope is h.wd'.y largo enough; you promise but little that yon cannot force 
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throngh; you »r« generally safe in your calculations, and not misled by ardent fcnticipt 
tion; you may sometime* be rash, but not extra buoyant in reference to the future; yoii 
have a high respect for things sacred, spiritual, venerable and ancient; you may not show 
positive devotednesB, because you find it a little difficult to believe in things spiritual, or 
to comprehend their presence ; still you have profound reverence for the great Creator 
and things venerable. 

Your benevolence is quite well-marked, and leads you to philanthropy and desire to do 
good. 

" Yon are not what would be called a mellow, pliable, yielding, quiet man : yon cannot be 
moulded and directed. It is more natural for you to be positive — to live out your charac- 
ter upon the world in making impressions rather than receiving impressions. Wherever 
you move you make your mark, because your talents are available. 

" You are prompt in action, forcible and earnest, independent, persevering, and aiway* 
direct: you select the point to be discussed and the object to be accomplished, and drive 
right at them until your efforts succeed." 

OPINIONS OF THE PEESS. 

Under this head I shall submit a few of the many complimentary notices I have received 
from the editors of popular jonrnals. Under the pressure of professional duties I have 
failed to preserve many of the flattering notices which have appeared from time to time 
in the newspapers ; but I have more on hand than I can spare room for, I will not give 
many of them in full, but quote a line or two from each. 

[From the Providence Transcript] 

Dr. Fooxa. — This gentleman is working remarkable cures In this city. 

[From the Boston Daily Ledger.] 
As a physician he (De. Foote) has no equals, and as an electrician no superiors. 

[From the Albany Express.] 
In the treatment of all chronic diseases, De. Foote stands pre-eminent as a suceessfol 
practitioner. 

[From the Albany Daily Times.] 
His skill in treating chronic diseases is really wonderful. His reputation in this region 
t s established. 

[From the Troy Daily Whig.] 
Dr» Foots Is creating quite a stir in this city, and we might say In all parts of the 
country. 

[From the Boston Dally Transcript.] 
His practice is peculiar and original, and must possess great merit, If cures in nearly aU 
»!ases treated «re evidenee. 

[From the Albany Knickerbocker.] 
If any body can cure chronic Diseases, De. Footk can. Ho has a wide reputation for 
superior skill ; and, besides, he is a candid and responsible man. 

[From the Boston Traveler.] 
His cures in chronic diseases have been remarkable. la affections of the lungs, heart, 
liver and other vital organs, and in all nervous maladies, he is unsurpassed, if equaled. 
[From the Worcester D.iily Transcript, 1S56.] 
The miracle which he performed in raising Mrs. Simmons, No. 24 Portland Street, from 
the last stages of consumption, has esUblisbed for Dr. Foots a reputation here that no 
other phy5icir>n has attained. 
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[From the Albany Evening Journal.] 
His theory of disease, and of the electrical action within and about the human body 
— ^f the curative agency of this wonderful power — and of tlie capital part it plays in tJi» 
nerional and social life of man, will command wide attention, and compel belief. 

[From the Saratogian of Saratoga Springs.] 

Removal to Kew York.— We have inadvertently omitted to mention the fact of the per- 
manent removal of Dr. E. B. Foote from this village to New York City. Dr. F. has for 
several years spent his summers here, and his winters iu Gotham ; but his practice in the 
great city increased so rapidly, and made such demands upon his attention, that he con- 
emdert to give up his residence here, and locate permanently in New York. The doctor's 
medical work, "Common Sense," has had a very extensive sale, and his patients hail from 
every pai't of the continent. He has been very successful in the treatment of chronio 
diseases, and as he is one of the most genial and agreeable of men. it is not surprising that 
he is both popular and prosperous. 

[From the Lansingburgh Gazette.] 

A Letter fkom Dr. Foote. — We this day copy an interesting letter from the Albany 
Evening Journal, from Dr. Foote, the well known physician and electrician. Dr. F. has 
been highly extolled by our cotemporaries as a physician of extraordinary skill, whosa 
(access in the treatment of chronic diseases has 5een considered almost miraculous. 

[From the Troy Budget.] 
Dr. Footk ok "One Ccre alls." — "We copy to-day from yesterday's Times a sensibla 
vticle from Dr. Foote's pen on "One Cure alls." Dr. F. in his writings has a happy faculty 
of hitting the nail on the head, and this same tact undoubtedly extends to his practice, for 
he appears quite as successful Iu hitting diseases as popular medical errors. 

[From Mane Louise Hankins' Family Pictorial.] 
♦ • ♦ Lines here and there in other letters were read to us— for the doctor has pa 
tients in every State and Territory, and we must confess their complimentary tone is well 
calculated to "exalt a man in his own conceit." It speaks well for the truthfulness of his 
book, that his practice is successful. There must necessarily be a great amount of truth 
In his theories, or else they would not stand the test when reduced to practice. 

[From the Troy Daily Times.] 
Dr. Foote, although comparatively ayonti? man, has, by his natural capacity, studious 
application, and extensive practice, earn r.l . j.utation which few men in his profession 
have attained after a life-long devotion to j iMctiee of medicine. There can be no doubt 
that some men possess extraordinary gifts fur the successful pursuance of this or that vo- 
cation, which gives them prominence in the very outset. "We have natural mechanics who 
ai)p(>ar to have an instinctive knowledge of the use of tools; they become master work- 
men and directors in architectural workmanship in a few years, while a majority of artisans 
struggle on with equal industry, till overtaken with hoary age, without excelling In their 
Tocation. So with the Doctor. Those men who possess the natural qualifications for di- 
»hiing the seat of, and healing disease, always take precedence over such as are drilled into 
-he profession, without having to commence with a natural tact for the position 

[From the Albany Knickerbocker.] 

Dr. Foote Writes a Lktter.— In another column is a letter from Dr. Foote, which wt 
copy from the journal. It is interesting— a rare budget of medical common sense. 

Note.— A pamphlet of nearly fifty pages, containing evidences of the author's medical 
•ticccss. will be given or sent by mail to any one who wishes It, without charge. (For mj 
td(fresE see page 314,) 



